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THE FIELD OF SPEECH, 1953; AN OVERVIEW 
Karl R. Wallace 


ERSONS identified with the field 
P:: speech from time to time in the 
last twenty-five years have taken a per- 
spective view of the academic area in 
which they roam. For the most part it 
has been the rhetoricians who have 
managed the overviews; they have, how- 
ever, limited their observations to that 
part of the farm called rhetoric and 
public address, with only a swift glance 
at the rest of the farm. Hoyt Hudson, 
for example, focused steadily upon the 
field of rhetoric thirty years ago. His 
vision was so clear and accurate that 
Donald Bryant two years ago saw little 
to do but to modernize the colors, fill 
in new details, and point out relation- 
ships which have developed since Hud- 
son wrote. In searching the pages of 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech one 
discovers that many persons have, of 
course, given close thought to the field 
of speech and its boundaries. Professor 
Cable’s schematic chart of the territory 
is not without interest, and Professor 
Woolbert’s visualization of the field as 
a piece of pie, which accompanies his 
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prospectus for a department of speech 
at the University of Illinois in 1916, is 
intriguing, not only for its plat of the 
field, but for its title, “Speech Science 
and Arts.” Other men of stature— 
O'Neill, Hunt, Weaver, and Winans— 
from time to time in various contexts 
have also made similar but briefer ob- 
servations. Perhaps today it is time to 
map out the field anew. To try to 
establish a fresh frame of reference for 
our field of endeavor may help us to 
see the unity among diversified interests 
and parts of the field which most of us 
as specialists cultivate so intensively 
that we have little time to give to the 
rest of the property. In mapping out the 
field I shall try to avoid using colors’ 
which might give special emphasis to 
one patch of the field at the expense 
of others. 


I 


In the attempt to describe compactly 
our educational endeavor, I come up 
with this: the field of speech is an area 
of study whose twin aims are to un- 
derstand the functions, processes, and 
effects of orai communication and to 
teach the principles and methods that 
make the spoken word effective. It is 
a field populated by persons who are 
devoted to knowledge and to teaching. 
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The knowledge, the principles, and 
methods of the field center on a speaker 
and all the attendant circumstances 
which envelope and influence him 
and his listener. The field recognizes 
that speaker and listener communicate 
by way of speech—a code, as Professor 
Weaver states concisely, “made up of 
visible and audible symbols which one 
person uses to stir up ideas and feelings 
in other persons without the use of any 
means other than voice and _ visible 
bodily actions.” The essential part of 
the code is language as it is spoken, both 
message and meaning. Accordingly, 
whatever knowledge and materials help 
in understanding the act of oral com- 
munication is of primary concern to the 
field of speech; and certainly of no less 
concern is the adapting, translating, 
and directing such knowledge in ways 
which make communication more ef- 
fective. 

The act of communication—or more 
precisely, the chain of events which 
yield a communicative product recog- 
nizable as having a beginning, middle, 
and end—may take place here and now. 
The communication may be labeled 
public speaking, discussion, reading 
aloud, or acting, and the communicator 
may be confronting his listeners face to 
face or may be communicating with an 
unseen audience: the radio listener, the 
television spectator, the motion picture 
audience. 

The act of communication may have 
taken place in the past, and the scholar 
and the teacher then endeavor to re- 
construct the chain of events from the 
written record, to help a reader in the 
present to understand and to judge the 
speaking of yesterday or of 2,000 years 
ago. The scholar in the field of speech 
accordingly deals not only with events 
he himself observes; he deals also with 
a vast literature, a literature which in- 


cludes not merely the records of speak- 
ing but the writings of critics and the- 
orists who have had their say about the 
principles and the standards, the 
methods and the techniques, of oral 
communication. But whether the person 
speaking is in the present or in the past, 
his communication is never permanent; 
it dies as it is born, and this fact lays a 
heavy burden upon the historian and 
the critic in the field. 


Analysis of the situations in which 
speaker and listener face each other has 
enabled us to recognize more or less 
distinct areas within the field. The areas, 
overlapping somewhat, are not rigid; 
nevertheless, they permit the scholar and 
the teacher, each concentrating on his 
special interests, to master segments of 
knowledge, and to develop new, and 
often complicated, techniques which in 
turn lead to the discovery of further 
information. In the last thirty years in 
the United States graduate study in the 
universities has mushroomed; the stack 
of knowledge has grown horizontally 
and vertically, until no large department 
of speech is without courses such as 
“The Electroacoustics of Speech,” “The 
Rhetoric of Aristotle,” “Audiometry,” 
and “Stage Lighting.” (These offerings 
are of course no better and no worse 
than similar courses, limited in 
in other academic departments. English 
has its course in “Walt Whitman,” geog- 
raphy burgeons forth with “Bioclimatol- 
ogy,” physics with “Vacuum Tube Cir 


scope, 


cuits,” zoology with “Limnology,” and 


so on.) 

The areas within the field of speech 
are familiar to everyone. Nevertheless, 
preoccupied with our specialisms, we 
can afford to look over our terrain oc- 


casionally and take new bearings. 


One of the larger areas is that of 
rhetoric, a name that is still honorable 
among scholars, despite the malodorous 
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associations that popular opinion has 
given it during the last 100 years. We 
know that from the earliest times to the 
middle of the igth century, rhetoric 
was dedicated to the art of persuasion. 
It observed and systematized the practice 
of the speaker—and sometimes of the 
writer—whose aim was to influence the 
opinions, beliefs, and actions of his fel- 
lows. Persons who engage in public 
speaking and discussion, Aristotle said, 
do so “either at random or through 
practice and from acquired habit. Both 
ways being possible, the subject [of 
rhetoric] can plainly be handled system- 
atically, for it is possible to inquire the 
reason why some speakers succeed 
through practice and others spontaneous- 
ly; and everyone will at once agree that 
such an inquiry is the function of an 
art.” Any art within our field derives its 
source materials similarly. Today Speech 
makes no systematic inquiry into the 
art of writers; in the academic world, 
this is the function of departments of 
English. Rather, it is concerned with 
speechmaking of all kinds, with discus- 
sion and conference, and with public 
debate. Yet today rhetoric does more 
than inquire into the events of per- 
suasive discourse. It also inquires into 
all oral discourse whose primary aim is 
to transmit information; it fastens upon 
the speaker and listener who unite to 
achieve explanation and understanding. 


In recognizing man explaining as well 
as man persuading, modern rhetoric has 
added significantly to its territory. Not 
until the English Renaissance at least 
did the classical tradition formally pay 
attention to informative speaking, al- 
though preaching had always sought to 
teach as well as to persuade. The 
development of the sciences, the ac- 
cumulations of vast bodies of specialized 
facts, the multiplication of technical 
vocabularies, the universal use of the 
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mass media of communication—all 
forced rhetoric to pay heed to the trans- 
mission of knowledge. This is of course 
revealed in any modern textbook which 
deals seriously with oral communication. 


Perhaps the most significant fact of 
all is that rhetoric seeks to understand 
and to teach a full-bodied, fully de- 
veloped art of speaking. Solidly in line 
with the best of its tradition, it inquires 
into all the conditions and processes 
which make a communicative product 
and test it. From its heart, rhetoric asks 
the appropriate questions: What are the 
sources, materials, and lines of inquiry 
which led this speaker to address this 
audience at this time on this subject? 
What led him to select this information, 
this argument, this mode of persuasion, 
this means of explanation, this line of 
development rather than some other? 
What determined his manner of pres- 
entation—the order, arrangement, and 
progression of his ideas? Why did he 
select these words and manage them in 
this way? How did he sound, how did 
he act, and why? What effect did he 
leave on his hearers? The scope of 
modern rhetoric, accordingly, embraces 
whatever is essential to explain, to com- 
prehend, and to criticize a product of 
oral communication. It scorns any at- 
tempt to narrow its province to stylistics 
and delivery. It keeps company with 
Plato and Aristotle, Cicero and Quintil- 
ian, Thomas Wilson and Francis Bacon, 
George Campbell and Richard Whately. 
Its historical scholars may hold col- 
loquy with Ramus and Talaeus, with 
Richard Sherry and Henry Peacham, 
and with Delsarte, Steele Mackaye, and 
their fellow elocutionists, but they view 
in proper perspective the rhetoric of 
tropes and figures, the rhetoric of orna- 
mentation and display. And the modern 
teacher of speech does likewise. Al- 
though today’s textbooks may not em- 
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ploy the basic vocabulary of traditional 
rhetoric, they nevertheless pay respect 
to the five classical processes: inventio, 
dispositio, elocutio, memoria, and pro- 
nuntiatio. 

Another area in the field of speech is 
primarily concerned with the oral com- 
munication of literature. Its most 
common label is oral interpretation, a 
label that is meant to embrace whatever 
happens when a person translates the 
language patterns he sees or has 
“learned” into voice and action and 
thus aims to communicate meaningfully 
and effectively to his listener. In a rather 
narrow sense, one may say that the 
scholar, critic, and teacher of oral inter- 
pretation center attention on pronunti- 
atio or delivery. If we may use a word 
which was adopted in 18th century Eng- 
land and later caught on in the new 
world, they owe allegiance to elocution. 
This term, as Parrish describes 
“the movement of the voice in relation 
to meaning: the proper management of 
emphasis, pause, word grouping, inton- 
ation, and various other subtler and 
more elusive elements of the speech 
pattern by which a speaker’s meaning 
is clearly perceived by his hearers.” 
(Like rhetoric, elocution as a word has 
collected bad bed-fellows, for the public 
has linked both with the shallow 
thought and exhibitionism of many 
popular speakers and platform readers 
of the igth century.) In its broadest 
sense, the area of oral interpretation in- 
cludes whatever knowledge and methods 
are essential to a person who reads aloud 
effectively to others. 


says, 


In either sense, the oral interpreter is 
a mediator. when he is 
reading his own creative product, he 
mediates between himself and _ his 


Sometimes, 


hearers. More often, he is the mediator 
for an author, and usually the author is 
one of literary merit. Accordingly, oral 


interpretation is seriously concerned 
with literature, with any prose, poetry, 
and drama which is meant to be read 
aloud and whose fullest message with 
all its nuances is realized only by the 
ear. Hence, the interpreter is to an 
author what a director and orchestra 
are to a composer of symphonic music 
and what director, producer, and actors 
are to a playwright. 
Because of his interest in literature, 
the character of his production may 
show some of the qualities of fine art. 
His experience and that of his audience 
are doubtless more aesthetic than that 
of the public speaker and his hearers, 
or of persons engaged in group dis- 
cussion. Indeed, the attachment to liter- 
ature and its aesthetic aspects is reflected 
in Charlotte Lee’s swift description of 
the area: “Interpretation is the art of 
communicating to an audience, from the 
printed page, a work of literary art in 
its intellectual, emotional, and aesthetic 
entirety.” Accordingly, the scholar and 
the teacher in the area, as well as the 
reader, are committed to knowledge 
about what is to be read and knowledge 
about the methods and processes neces- 
sary to oral presentation. The act of 
merely uttering the language of liter- 
ature is not enough. There is the experi- 
ence of understanding the printed sym- 
bols; there is the experience of trans- 
lating them oral symbols—into 
speech—to an audience. For the hearer 
the one complements the other, and 
neither is more “basic” than the other. 


into 


Another area of speech keenly con- 
cerned with face-to-face communication 
refers to itself by various terms: speech 
pathology, speech and hearing disorders 
and defects, speech correction, remedial 
speech, speech and hearing rehabili- 
tation. Despite the variety of labels, the 
scholars, teachers, and professional men 
and women in the area focus on the per- 
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son who has difficulty in making the 
sounds of connected speech and who, 
because of his inadequacy, is handi- 
capped in meeting the everyday demands 
of social living. He does not manage 
the motor adjustments of utterance as 
well as most persons in his chronologi- 
cal and developmental group. If he may 
be said not to exhibit normal speech, 
we may assert, with Robert West, that 
his speech does not “average 
foundations.” The controlling aim of 


show 


this area, then, is to help such persons 
to make effective the act of communi- 
cation by improving the code of speech 
and its pattern. 


The pathologist and the therapist seek 
knowledge unremittingly, and as rigor- 
ously, as scientifically, as they can. His- 
torically the area was first attracted by 
the symptoms of disordered speech, such 
as stuttering, and if the physician and 
surgeon did not intervene, re-education 
was largely confined to an analysis of 
incorrect motor habits and to the teach- 
ing of correct habits. Today the area is 
complex and highly specialized. Study is 
directed towards any and all causes and 
forces which singly or in combination 
may help to explain the behavior of the 
speech-handicapped person. The entire 
personality structure of the individual 
claims attention, as well as the anatomy, 
physiology, and acoustics of the speech 
mechanism. Diagnosis and therapy are 
facilitated standardized _ tests 
and measurements; and methodologies 
and 


through 


of treatment are more more in- 
fluenced by experimental research con- 
ducted not only by students formally 
within the area, but in related fields as 
well. The last fifteen years have seen 
a similar development in the knowledge 
and treatment of persons whose handi- 
caps are associated with loss of hearing. 
In brief, the area has seen its stockpile 


of knowledge grow until the graduate 
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student, knowing that he cannot master 
all the information, techniques, and 
skills of the area must decide to con- 
centrate and specialize. As a result of 
specialization, the research scholar in 
acoustics, for example, may see less of 
the whole field of speech than does the 
teacher of public address. Yet even he 
can and often does maintain his identity 
with the field and with his colleagues 
who are devoted to the improvement of 
communication. 


Still another recognizable area in the 
field of speech appears to have developed 
from those elocutionists who 
interested in analyzing and 
describing vocal behavior in 
pitch, loudness, quality, and 
time, in part from teachers of vocal 
music, in part from the Bell family who 
tried to help the deaf to speak, in part 
from those linguists who became inter- 
ested in describing the “units” of speech 
sound and the structure and patterns 
of language as spoken, and in part, 
specifically from the physician, James 
Rush, who published his Philosophy of 
the Human Voice in 1827. It is apparent 
that such sources show a common in- 
terest in the phenomena—the physical 
events—of speech and hearing and in 
the mechanism which produces them. 
This interest as an area of speech is 
ordinarily referred to as speech science. 


in part 
became 
minutely 
terms of 


The speech scientist likes to take 
speech into his laboratory where he can 
best control his investigations. He 
achieves control and precision by me- 
chanically, visually, and electrically re- 
cording the events of speech and of its 
mechanism, and subjecting them to 
statistical description. Sometimes study 
and research are undertaken chiefly to 
discover knowledge for its own sake, as 
is also true of the sciences, and only 
later may insights bring theoretical im- 
research is de- 


plications. Sometimes 
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signed to test practical methods and 
techniques which may be used by the 
speech and hearing therapist or by the 
teacher whose course aims at improving 
the voice and articulation of the normal 
person. The war set off a chain of re- 
search into the intelligibility of speech 
under conditions of noise. The high- 
speed motion picture camera and color 
film have added information about the 
functioning of the vocal cords; color 
photography, too, has promoted under- 
standing of the organs and structures of 
articulation. The utility of such work is 
obvious; equally evident is its relation to 
oral communication. 

Most recently 
science has developed 
“systems of communication.’ 


the area of speech 

interest in 

Without 

specifying the kinds of systems here, it 

is illuminating to quote from Warren 

Weaver’s comments on Shannon’s The 

Mathematical Theory of Communi- 

cation. Weaver points out the three 

major problems of any communication 
system, whether it be a human system or 
an engineering system: 

Level A. How accurately can the sym- 
bols_ of trans- 
mitted? (The technical problem.) 

Level B. How precisely do the trans- 
mitted symbols convey the desired 
meaning? (The semantic problem.) 

Level C. How effectively does the re- 
ceived meaning affect conduct in the 
desired way? (The effectiveness prob- 
lem.) 


’ 


communication be 


Although he may be immediately in- 
trigued with the technical or engineer- 
ing problem, the speech scientist knows 
that his interest in systems is leading 
him to the problems of meaning and 
effectiveness in communication by 
speech. 


The linguistic aspects of speech have 


also taken shape as an area in the field. 
The linguists study the behavior of 


take 


speech into the laboratory; they take 


language as it is spoken. They 
their laboratory to the living language 
in selected locales over the land. Their 
monument is the Linguistic Atlas of 
America, still in progress. As scientists, 
they are interested only in describing 
the events of connected discourse; as 
teachers, or as sympathizers with teachers 
who wrestle with standards of pronunci- 
ation and of acceptable utterance, they 
may indulge in cautious prescriptions. 
In a article, Wise and Hirsch 
remark that in the last quarter century 


recent 


departments of speech have shown in- 
creasing interest in both experimental 
with the 
result that “phonetics has made itself 
useful in speech fundamentals, in speech 
correction, in the dialectal aspects of 
drama and interpretation, and in the 
fruitful field of linguistic ge- 
ography; and it has inevitably led into 


and descriptive phonetics, 


newer 


phonemics and into other aspects of 
general linguistics.” 

Both instruction and production in 
drama and theatre are still associated 
with departments of speech in many 
colleges and universities. In some insti- 
tutions, as we know, theatre is part of 
the structure in fine arts; occasionally 
it is found in the department of Eng 


lish, or it lives as a department of its 


own. Such arrangements suggest that 
the dominant tone and purpose of in 
struction and production may differ 


somewhat from place to place. Theatre 
may see itself primarily as a fine art, 
giving emphasis to the empathic experi- 
ence which distinguishes all fine art, 
and usually developing a marked pro- 
fessional Or the 
view itself as a highly developed, formal 


attitude. theatre may 
enterprise in communication which com- 
pounds speech, action, line, color, and 
mass, and whose educational mission is 


to provide firsthand experience with a 
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living art, on the one hand, and a body 
of historical and cultural knowledge, on 
the other. In either emphasis, a play is 
something to be heard and seen, rather 
than read. 
Wherever education looms 
most, scholars and teachers in the area 
are concerned with the advancement of 
knowledge about the theatre and the 
application of that knowledge to the 


manifold methods, processes, and skills 


upper- 


essential to the presentation of a play 
script to an audience. This area deals 
dramatic literature and the long 


plays-in-theatres; it 


with 
history of draws 
upon the pictorial (and sometimes musi 
cal) arts, selecting and translating ma- 
terials for the requirements of theatre 
the 


techniques needed by the actor, director, 


art; it deals with methods and 
producer, scene designer and builder, 
scene painter, scene lighter, and costum- 
er. 
Accordingly, the materials of the 
area manifestly have much to do with 
the speaking person who must learn to 
communicate effectively with others. 
The actor helps to mediate between 
playwright and audience, and employs 
all the resources of speech and action. 
In the delineation of his role, he speaks 
audiences: his fellow players, 
and the audience for which the theatre 
exists. No theatre can live without the 
actor. The theatre can (and often does) 
communicate with effect without rely- 
ing heavily upon spectacle. Indeed, the- 


atrical presentations in “arena style” 


to two 


demonstrate how directly the drama can 
communicate to an audience without 
complicated scenery and lighting. 
These, then, are the principal areas 
within the field of speech which ac- 
cumulate knowledge and direct it to- 
wards making oral communication ef- 
fective in the face-to-face situation. The 


field also embraces other areas—radio, 
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television, and motion pictures. ‘These 
center on the person who endeavors to 
speak effectively to an unseen audience, 
and to the extent that these media of 
mass communication recognize the cen- 
trality of spoken language they are at 
home in the field and in a department of 
speech. 

The significance and effect of the mass 
media must not be underrated. In mold- 
ing public opinion on public questions 
the impact of radio, television, and 
motion picture may well be as great as 
the word spoken face-to-face. In com- 
municating popular information, the 
radio and television speaker may be do- 
ing more to raise the general level of 
education than the lecturer without 
benefit of the vacuum tube. In shaping 
standards of culture, artistic appreci- 
ation, and moral conduct, these media 
doubtless produce greater effect than 
would the Lyceum and Chautauqua, re- 
born and brought up to the minute. 
Their audience is numbered in millions 
of persons. They can create audiences 
and meet hearers at their own conven- 
ience. Their immediacy has shriveled 
distance and time. 

Despite their significance, we need 
not here describe them as fully as we 
have the other areas of speech. Their 
fundamental knowledge—the principles, 
methods, and basic skills of oral com- 
munication—they share with rhetoric, 
interpretation, speech science, phonetics, 
and theatre. In fact, the mass media are 
to these basic areas of speech what the 
psychology of personality and the prin- 
ciples of learning are to the art of teach- 
ing, what physics is to engineering, what 
the biological sciences are to medicine. 
The their 


methods and processes is derived from 


specialized knowledge of 


their media—the circumstances of pro- 
duction, the behavior and characteristics 
of their electrical system of transmission, 





the virtues and drawbacks of the camera 
and microphone, and the nature of their 
audience. 

Their need to hold an audience whose 
responses can rarely be perceived dur- 
ing communication has stimulated the 
media to experiment with methods of 
audience analysis, the testing of attitude 
and polling of opinion, and the success 
of specific techniques in securing specific 
effects. Thus the media have contributed 
useful information to all the arts of 
communication. 


II 

Such is the overview of the field of 
speech and its areas. I have endeavored 
to interpret and describe them as ac- 
curately and as disinterestedly as I can. 
If the result be acceptable, it is evident 
that the field derives its comprehensive 
rationale from the act and the art of 
oral communication. In communication 
—if we may follow the leadership of 
George H. Mead—one person seeks to 
stimulate another to respond as hh: is 
responding. His act is an event having 
a beginning and end, each determining 
the other. In the act of speech, he is 
using symbols, signs, and signals of the 
spoken language which have acquired 
meanings sufficiently stable and common 
to permit communion. An art—and 
therefore his art—is distinguished by 
habits of production achieved through 
conscious application of correct methods. 
In this sense, accordingly, the field of 
speech and its areas draw their sanction 
from the act and art of oral communi- 
cation. 

Such a rationale is indeed compre- 


hensive. It is more inclusive than the 


view that the only common denomi- 
nator of the field is vocal behavior. In 
this view, the common ground of the 
many areas is conceived of as “the move- 
ment of the voice in relation to mean- 
ing” and involves examining and teach- 
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ing the processes, techniques, and skills 
appropriate to the “management” of 
voice. The view is logical. It recognizes 
a concrete foundation which the speech 
scientist and correctionist, the inter- 
preter, and the teacher of theatre read- 
ily perceive and respect. Thus it pro- 
motes a sense of in-group solidarity. 

Nevertheless the view is narrower than 
it need be. Furthermore, it appears to 
compartmentalize the act of communi- 
cation by preserving the old dualism 
of mind and voice, by regarding vocal 
behavior as a separate entity, something 
like a tool or instrument, to be used or 
cast away, like a hoe or brush. 

The rationale of the act and art of 
communication takes 
behavior within its scope. It also avoids 
the confusion of mind and instrument, 
for it points attention to the creative 
component of any act of communication. 


of course vocal 


By “creative component” I mean simply 
the inventive, selective, and discrimina- 
tive functions of the human organism 
which mark the origin and give di- 
rection to any act of connected speech. 
They are inseparable from the act. 
Those functions we may not be aware 
of during non-deliberative, spontaneous 
utterance, but they assume major roles 
of the greatest significance in communi- 
cation that is elaborated and complex. 
In speechmaking and group discussion, 
in playmaking and theatre art, in the 
productions of radio, television, and the 
cinema, the creative aspects of art (in- 
vention, selection, and discrimination) 
are indispensable to any real understand- 
ing, teaching, and criticism. 

Scholars and teachers who accept the 
label “speech” and who see their ration- 
ale in this way have a field to cultivate 
which they all can see. It is good soil, 
having depth and fertility. Some of 
them, it is true, may travel farther from 


the farmhouse than others. But the 
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travel is not irksome to one who has 
made it habitual and who is committed 
to it. His chief satisfactions, after all, 
come from tilling his own area. 


In truth, the title “speech” cannot 
perfectly cover every course and every 
activity clustered about it in academic 
life, any more than “English” or “liber- 
al arts’”’ or “education” embrace all its 
ramifications. Such words behave like 
any words in common usage. They have 
roots, but they also acquire many as- 
sociations and radiate outwards in many 
directions. 

In focusing primarily upon the act 
and art of oral communication, the field 
of speech is distinguished from other 
academic fields. Its territory is obviously 
not that of physics, chemistry, and 
mathematics, although it draws upon 
method. It is 
levies 


acoustics and statistical 
not biology, although it 
branches of that discipline: physiology, 
anatomy, and neurology. Likewise, its 
major aims are not those of psychology, 
social psychology, and sociology; never- 
theless, the knowledge uncovered by 
these studies the field of speech must 
try to keep informed about. It cannot 
deal fully with either the act or the 
art-of communication unless it knows 
all it can the behavior of the 
speaking and listening individual, the 
behavior of individuals in group situ- 
ations, the psychology of motives, emo- 
tions, and attitudes, the psychology of 
the speech-handicapped person, and the 
and measurements. 


upon 


about 


methods of tests 
Speech, moreover, must be mindful of 
philology and linguistics, though its 
special business has nothing directly to 
do with the historical study of language, 
literature, and culture. Yet, it must have 
knowledge of linguistic behavior—of 
phonetics, linguistic form and structure, 


The field, 
furthermore, is not that of logic, ethics, 


syntax and morphology. 
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or even of semantics; speech seeks to 
apply knowledge from those studies for 
the control and improvement of spoken 
discourse. The field of speech, finally, 
is not the field of English, although the 
two fields have some mutual problems. 
Oral interpretation must deal seriously, 
sometimes intensively, with literature, 
although it does not aim to produce 
literary scholars, or to teach survey, 
period, or “figure” courses in literature. 
Public address is deeply interested in 
the relationships between English as 
written and English as spoken. The 
skills of writing and speaking may pos- 
sibly help each other, and the semantic 
problems of word symbols concern 
scholars and teachers in both English 
and speech. Nevertheless, the business 
of our field is not the study of literature, 
its forms, its history, and its criticism; 
nor is its province the history of the 
English language, or the teaching of 
literary writing. 

In a sense, of course, the field of 
speech is something of all such studies. 
The growth and interdependence of 
learning precludes strict pigeonholing 
of knowledge, even for the sake of anal- 
ysis. The method of Ramus and his 
mutually exclusive divisions is today 
unrealistic and absurd, for it not only 
distorts truth but blocks its discovery. 
Studies overlap, to the point that the 
biochemical physicist may not know 
where he belongs in the academic hier- 
archy—if indeed he even thinks about it. 
So speech draws freely upon other dis- 
ciplines, but it approaches them, not as 
a poacher but as a respectful borrower. 
And it fashions its borrowings into new 
compounds with which it may conduct 
its own research and scholarship and do 
its own task of teaching. If speech be a 
“derivative” field in part, let it be so; 
it still has its proper duty in the world’s 
work. 
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Implicit in this view of the field of 
speech are certain aspects we must make 
explicit. For want of better terms | 
shall call these aspects of the field its 
dichotomies, its morality, and its politics. 
Whether these aspects are peculiar to 
the field may be doubtful, for they pre- 
sent themselves to scholars and teachers 
in other academic fields. I shall be con- 
tent, therefore, to assert that at least 
they are necessary, and that every 
teacher in the field, in whatever area 
and corner, should regard them as neces- 
sary. 


One of the major dichotomies which 
plagues our thought and messes up our 
vocabulary has already been mentioned 
in passing. It is the dualism of body and 
mind, Other closely related dichotomies 
are substance and structure, content and 
form. Speech science and correction 
have escaped from such concepts, but the 
humanistic areas of our field still use 
them uncritically. 


Such terms seem to have at least one 
notion in common: they try to conceive 
of things and persons, events and phe- 
nomena (including human behavior) in 
terms of container and thing contained. 
Or when the notion of substance or of 
subject matter is appealed to, there 
seems to be the idea of something being 
under and something being over, some- 
thing that is more “substantial” and 
“fundamental,” and something less sub- 
stantial, i.e., something ephemeral, less 
tangible and solid. Such thinking 
plagues us most when we say of a public 
speech or a play that “It didn’t say 
much,” “It had no content,” or “Its 
subject matter was thin.” Like all pro- 
fessors, teachers of speech want their 
students to say something worth saying 
in the classroom as well as out, and 
sometimes they have become vociferous, 
even acrimonious (as did O'Neill, Hunt, 


and Sanford many years ago) over ways 
and means of improving the “content” 
of speechmaking in the classroom. 

The field of speech has now achieved 
a certain level of maturity, of knowledge 
and wisdom, and it can afford to com- 
mit itself to a theory of human be- 
havior which will avoid such dichoto- 
mies. The field of psychology offers us 
a unit of behavior. It is the pattern of 
stimulus and response. It is an indivisi- 
ble pattern, having a beginning and 
end, tied up inextricably with such func- 
tions as attention, selectivity, discrimi- 
nation (comparison-contrast), generali- 
zation, and perception. It is a unit of be- 
havior, moreover, whose activity is im- 
pregnated with history, its own and that 
of the organism: it recalls its past, deter- 
mines its present, and anticipates its 
future. As pattern of behavior it is 
neither substance nor form; it is what it 
is doing. As this unit of behavior be- 
comes highly complicated and organ- 
ized, particularly on the level of 
symbolization in language—in mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences, in the 
language of sound and music, and in the 
symbols of line, color, and movement— 
its manifestations take directions which 
have been structured broadly into what 
we refer to as the fields of knowledge 
and learning. If we can accept such a 
view of behavior, the scholarly world 
might be able to think more consistently, 
less confusedly, than it does now. 
Especially in the humanities and the 
social sciences would confusion be 
reduced, because their technical vocabu- 
larly for the most part is still the com- 
mon vocabulary, a system difficult to 
manage in two or a dozen senses simul- 
taneously. 

In our field in particular we need not 
be badgered by weasel terms. As teachers 
and critics of creative products in speech 
making, theatre, radio, and television, we 
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should recognize that the problem of 
“content” is really one in which ex- 
ploration, observation, selectivity, and 
discrimination are at issue if the origin 
and basis of the product is to have width 
and depth and scope. One of the teach- 
er’s special tasks, accordingly, is to stimu- 
late, to lead and suggest and otherwise 
develop a habit and a nose for ferreting 
out whatever may be relevant and useful 
to the formation of the product. In 
other words, teacher and student co- 
operate to develop a kind of modern 
apparatus of invention applicable to 
their special creations. At any rate, the 
field of speech is moving slowly towards 
an ultimate point of view similar to the 
one suggested. Possibly the time has 
come for acceleration. 

As for morality in the field of speech, 
it assumes somewhat different faces in 
different areas. In speech science and 
speech correction, the ethics of research 
and therapy seem clear. The scientist is 
bound to pursue knowledge wherever 
the road takes him, and he is bound to 
observe the rules of the road which his 
peers in science think proper. The code 
of the therapist is a pledge to help the 
handicapped person to come as close to 
normalcy as conditions allow, and to 
abide by the standards of knowledge and 
training his profession believes appro- 
priate. The therapist’s code is like the 
physician’s; and in this respect, as we 
shall see, the therapist is somewhat 
analogous to the maker of speeches and 
theatrical creations. 

In public address, one can take as a 
starting point Aristotle’s view that pub- 
lic speaking and discussion are socially 
good. When truth and falsehood, good 
and evil, have an equal start in the same 
race, the good and the true will prevail. 
The Stagirite made his point in these 
words: “Things that are true and things 
that are just have a natural tendency to 
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prevail over their opposites, so that 
if the decisions of the judges are not 
what they ought to be, the defect must 
be due to the speakers themselves and 
they must be blamed accordingly.” A 
faith like this—and this kind of self- 
evident first axiom we must have—the 
scholar and teacher must hold fast to. 
The opposite faith is reflected in one of 
Plato’s more cynical moments when he 
compared rhetoric to cookery which does 
as much to spoil food as to improve it. 
It is an easy faith which holds that the 
arts of communication are instrumental 
and therefore unmoral. 

Truth is a word I shall use to describe 
the moment of certainty, or commit- 
ment, or decision which signals the reso- 
lution of doubt. The decision is revealed 
verbally as a statement of opinion or 
value, or as a statement of fact. Ac- 
cordingly, the arts of speech join in the 
great social task of determining opinion 
or fact on any question of public doubt. 
On this scale and in this sense, truth 
will prevail. 

The teacher of speech makes his con- 
tribution to this process by concentrat- 
ing on the development of the student as 
a communicator. If he is concerned over 
the morality as well as the skill of his 
student, the teacher has two specific 
aims: to inculcate the habit of search 
and to form the habit of criticism or 
evaluation. He tries to develop habits 
of exploring the problem at hand as 
widely and as deeply as the circum- 
stances will permit. The chances of 
arriving at “truth” are greater through 
range and depth of exploration than 
through superficiality of search and ex- 
ploration. In a field which bears a 
particularly heavy social and _ public 
responsibility towards communication, 
we can do nothing less. 


In addition to the habit of search, 
moreover, the habit of criticism and 
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evaluation of productions, of comparing 
and contrasting, distinguishing fact from 
opinion, cause from coincidence, will 
do much, as we already know, to sift for 
the truth and shake out falsehood and 
shoddy thinking. 

Furthermore, if the arts of speech are 
to be based on a clean-cut morality, 
they must decide whether they shall give 
the emphasis to the end or effect of com- 
munication, or to its means. The arts 
call for a morality which at least respects 
the means as well as the end, using the 
end as a signpost rather than a goal to 
be achieved at all costs. The doctrine 
that the end justifies the means appears 
to have caught on widely in recent years 
—and indeed the cult of success in 
American life has always led to tempta- 
tion. Possibly no phase of applied social 
psychology has had wider appeal in the 
last twenty years than that devoted to 
techniques of testing the effects of sales- 
manship, political or commercial. Im- 
plicit in its application is the old saw 
of the political hack, “Find out what the 
audience wants and give it to them.” 


A theory of persuasion which calls 
for a man’s always hitting his mark and 
losing success and prestige if he doesn’t, 
is indefensible in any free society. If it 
does nothing else, it gradually under- 
mines confidence, and with confidence 
gone there is nothing left except for 
dog to eat dog. There is a better view, 
especially for teachers of communica- 
tion. We can appeal to Aristotle, who 
in speaking of the goals of speechmaking 
said: “Its function is not simply to 
succeed in persuading, but rather to 
discover the means of coming as near 
such success as the circumstances of 
each particular case allow. In this it 
resembles all other arts. For example, 
it is not the function of medicine simply 
to make a man quite healthy, but to put 
him as far as may be on the road to 


health; it is possible to give excellent 
treatment even to those who can never 
enjoy sound health.” 

Accordingly, what we can expect of 
a creator is, first, that he have the knowl- 
edge and skill which his own kind in 
whatever art shall declare as the proper 
standard of competence. We shall ex- 
pect, secondly, that he wili live up to 
the standards of his art by doing in every 
case the best possible job he is capable 
of. More often than not he will achieve 
success; the means will take care of the 
end. If on the other hand we reserve 
our plaudits only for the man who se- 
cures the vote, we encourage two evils: 
we place temptation in the way of the 
sincere and earnest man; and we give 
a premium to the man with a compulsive 
drive. Mix nine-tenths of ability and 
skill with one-tenth of chicanery and you 
have an infallible recipe for a communi- 
cative product which is marked with 
something less than integrity. 

Perhaps it would not be strange to 
mention the politics of the field of 
speech if one were to think only of rhet- 
oric. For example, one recalls Francis 
Bacon’s observation that rhetoric stands 
between ethics and politics, participating 
of both. But the field as a whole, as we 
have sketched it, has a political respon- 
sibility to a society which, among other 
things, has always stood fast for freedom 
of thought and discussion. Accordingly, 
I shall assert that perhaps no field of 
learning in the academic community 
has a greater stake in the preservation of 
our basic freedoms than the field of 
speech, and no field has more to lose in a 
totalitarian society than the field of 
speech. 

If an informed, responsible person 
does not have the freedom to say what 
he feels he must say, he must either keep 
silence or compromise with his integrity. 
If he is content to say nothing, he loses, 
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first, the impulse to speak out and, next, 
the habit of speaking. We cannot forget 
that the 
learned, that they improve with exercise, 
and that they shrivel with disuse. On 
the other hand, if the creator sells his 
totalitarian 


arts of communication are 


integrity when he meets 
forces, he not only loses his soul, but 
Then it 
is all too plain that he speaks only when 
Big Brother tells him to, and says only 
what Big Brother allows him to say. He 
lives by sufferance. Persons are 
familiar with the history of rhetoric 


know that in periods when representa- 


also his freedom of utterance. 


who 


tive government gave way to dictator- 
ship and tyranny, public address in its 
deliberative and forensic manifestations 
was circumscribed and emasculated. If 
it can be said to have flourished at all, 
it turned to the arts of display and of 
ceremony. This state of affairs in two 
periods in the early history of the west- 
ern world has long gone under the names 
of the First and Second Sophistic. 

If teachers who freely give their alle- 
giance to the field of speech wish to 
prevent an American sophistic, if they 
stand for the privilege and principles of 
must do 
more vigilance. 
They must help to provide a climate for 
students in their classrooms and on their 
them to 


utterance, 
eternal 


responsible they 


than exercise 


campuses which will 
speak out whenever they have something 
to say and at the same time to learn 


gradually what integrity and responsi- 


prompt 


bility mean in the arts of communica- 
tion. There is no way to preserve the 
habit of freedom of speech without con- 
stantly exercising it, and there is no 
way to preserve confidence and respect 
in human relations without freedom in 
communication. I realize, of course, that 
teachers in 


our society 


striven thus; nevertheless, the signs of 


have always 
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1953: 


the hysteric times are around us, and 
the signs of fear and constraint come 
even from the classroom. In such times, 
surely, the teacher of speech is not less 
concerned the the 


physicist who set loose Uranium 237. 


with future than 
If in unity there is strength, teachers 
may gain new hope and encouragement 
from the resolutions approved by the 
Speech Association of America at its 
1952 convention: 
Be it herewith resolved: 
I. That we reaffirm our belief in the 
. . . free exchange of ideas; 
II. That we condemn the increasing 
pressures which tend to intimidate 
free expression of convictions; 


III. That we condemn loose charges of 
guilt by association, allegations of 
guilt without proof, the use of com- 
mittees to suggest guilt without 
proper trial, and the reversal of 
the American tradition of the bur- 
den of proof wherein a person ac- 
cused is presumed innocent until 
proved guilty; 

IV. That we reaffirm our belief in the 
processes of free debate and dis- 
cussion and our belief that the 
United States of America stands in 
present danger from the if Had 
sion of free speech rather than trom 
the full use of all institutions which 
bring information and honest be- 
lief to the public forum. 


I shall conclude by adapting a passage 
by Bower Aly, former editor of The 
Quarterly Journal. Teachers everywhere, 
and especially teachers of speech, must 
place high in their classrooms the re- 
wards of freedom: the sense of identity 
common to men who participate in a 
shared decision; the general gain in 
knowledge and experience which comes 
from exchange of ideas and information; 
the confidence developed in a society 
where men are proud to say, as our 
fathers did when they heard dissent, 
“Well, after all, this is a free country.” 








THE EDUCATION OF A CIRCUIT RIDER 
Paul H. Boase 


N a cold, dismal, rainy autumn 
QC) afternoon in 1809, James B. Finley 
jogged along the Muskingum River on 
his way to Zanesville, Ohio. He had 
secured a saddle blanket for protection 
from the storm, had cut a hole in the 
thrusting his head 

converted the 
As he rode into 


center, and by 
through the aperture, 
robe into an overcoat. 
Zanesville, he stopped at a cabin, in- 
troduced himself as the new Methodist 
preacher, and asked for lodgings. The 
man thus solicited eyed the blanketed 
apparition skeptically declared, 
“You look like anything else than a 
preacher”; but finally he consented to 
house the novice and hear him preach." 
Only then did Finley realize the de- 
mands that his newly adopted vocation 
would make upon him—demands con- 
nected with life on horseback, unbroken 
wilderness, and the delivery of five to 
six sermons every week in cabins, 
churches, taverns, or the open field, to 
anyone willing or unwilling to listen. 
Only then did he realize that his mis- 
sion, as he himself put it, “extended to 
every place this side of hell.”? Neverthe- 
less, he pursued that mission for the 
next forty-eight years; and thus he be- 
comes of interest to those who study the 
forgotten careers of the circuit riders. 

After preaching next day in the Zanes- 
ville log courthouse, the new circuit 
rider started on the first leg of the Wills 
Creek circuit, a 475-mile route in East 
Central Ohio, located 150 miles north- 


and 
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east of his home in New Market neat 
Cincinnati. His wife and infant daugh 
ter stayed at New Market to fend for 
themselves until he could construct a 
log cabin for them nearer his new but 
temporary place of employment. Six 
miles east of Zanesville at a place desig- 
nated as “brother Joseph’s” was the next 
appointment on the Wills Creek circuit; 
there the new circuit rider preached 
again. These ceremonials, accompanied 
by those of praying, marrying, baptizing, 
and burying, continued for a month, 
when Finley completed his 475-mile 
journey and once again entered Zanes- 
ville, ready to start another round. In 
that year of 1809, thirty other circuit 
riders inscribed circles of Methodism in 


Ohio.* 


Contemporary observers and modern 
writers have not always dealt kindly with 
the circuit rider. They naturally tend 
to emphasize the more flamboyant as- 
pects of frontier revivalism at the ex- 
pense of the less sensational but more 
enduring activities of the backwoods 
parson. Associating the itinerant exclu- 
sively with the revivalistic extravagances 
of the jerking, barking, irrational mob, 
they often picture him as an ignorant, 
illiterate, uneducated ranter—a muscu 
lar persuader incapable of making a 
rational appeal. To be sure, the circuit 
rider in some degree deserved these 
epithets. He had little or no formal 
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education, and shared the frontiersman’s 
suspicion of the college-bred ministe1 
from the East. On the frontier the itin- 
erant probably found it persuasive to 
magnify his roughness. But a study of 
the education of Finley qualifies this 
inference to some extent, and reveals, to 
a degree, an apprenticed student familiar 
with the best available rhetorical theory 
and well versed in the liberal arts. 


Unlike many of his colleagues, Finley 
had some formal education. His father, 
a Princeton graduate, and one of the 
pioneer Presbyterian preachers in the 
West, had opened one of the first schools 
in Kentucky, which James attended with 
ten or twelve other young men, who 
later became lawyers or Presbyterian 
ministers. In 1796 the Finley family 
helped settle Chillicothe, and shortly 
after, James was sent back to Kentucky 
to study medicine. In 1800 he aban- 
doned that career to become a frontier 
hunter, and in his twentieth year, with 
his mother’s help, he selected a bride 
fit to join him in this new life among 
associates picturesquely called the “hard- 
fisted honest yeomanry of the country 

nature’s noblemen.” 

From 1801 until 1809, thanks perhaps 
to his early training in a minister's 
household, the hunter wavered between 
moments of religious ecstacy and periods 
of rebellion against the church. He ably 
maintained the reputation of a preach- 
er’s son by achieving notoriety as the 
“New Market Devil”; his father’s Calvin- 
istic doctrines earned his deepest con- 
tempt; and the Methodists he branded 
“the worst of all deceivers.” But this 
irreverence appeared not to satisfy him; 
he needed what he was spurning. Re- 
ligious satisfaction did not become his, 
however, until he succumbed to his 
wife’s plea that they both attend a 
Methodist class meeting. Shortly after, 


they enthusiastically joined the Meth- 
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odists, and he was soon appointed class 
leader. Since he exhibited talent in 
public speaking, he was given an ex- 
horter’s license, which granted him the 
right to speak without using a Biblical 
text; a few months later he became a 
local preacher, but readily admitted that 
his first sermons were without “form and 
void.’ 

By frontier and circuit-riding stand- 
ards, Finley was already an old man of 
twenty-eight. Moreover, he had depend- 
ents. Thus he appeared to face almost 
insuperable barriers to the itinerancy. 
The fact indeed that marriage usually 
terminated an itinerant’s career is re- 
vealed in the rhyme of a circuit-riding 
bard bemoaning the loss of George Cal 
lahan, the first itinerant to preach in 
Ohio: 

That once illustrious Callahan, 

That fear’d not devil, no, nor man, 
Has felt the marriage fever; 
\ gentle fair hangs on his arm— 
Thus he cries out, caught by the charm, 
‘Circuit—farewell—forever!’6 
But in the eyes of the Western Confer- 
ence, Finley possessed three prerequisites 
essential for every circuit rider, grace, 
gifts, and fruit, the last two of which 
summed up his skill in speech and per- 
suasion.* The Conference therefore ac- 
cepted him on trial and sent him 150 
miles from home to ride the 475-mile 
Wills Creek circuit alone.® 

In addition to the duty of riding the 
circuit, being accepted on trial meant 
from two to four of intensive 
preparation for the ministry. A course 
of study to this end had always been 
prescribed, and by 1816 that course was 


years 


5 Finley, Autobiography, pp. 113-192. 

6 Theophilus Arminius [ie., T. Hinde], 
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7 The Doctrines and Discipline of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church (New York, 1832), pp. 
45°46. Cited below under various dates of 
issue as Discipline. 

8 Minutes, I, 184. 
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recommended in the Discipline. The 
Discipline was one of three books al- 
ways in Finley’s saddle bags, the other 
two being the Bible and the hymn book. 
The Discipline contained the doctrines, 
the general rules of Methodist organiza- 
tion and conduct, specific advice on 
preaching, and the explicit declaration 
that no candidate for admission to the 
ministry achieved “full connexion” until 
he gave “satisfactory evidence respecting 
his knowledge of those particular sub- 
jects . . . recommended to his considera- 
tion.””2° 

In 1830 the Ohio Conference curric- 
ulum for the probationer included di- 
vinity, history, geography, grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, and philosophy, with ap- 
propriate textbooks assigned for each 
subject. For their work in rhetoric, the 
circuit riders used Blair’s Lectures on 
Rhetoric" Claude’s Essay on Preach- 
ing,* and in some conferences, Whately’s 
Elements of Rhetoric.* The Ohio Con- 
ference manuscript journal of 1830 de- 
clared: “It will be expected of the 
candidates for admission that they digest 
and make themselves acquainted with 
the subjects on which these books treat”; 
and no book, once commenced, was to 
be abandoned until “in some good de- 
gree” the matter was digested. “Let the 
studies be pursued patiently and perse- 
veringly,” the Conference advised, “and 
with an ordinary capacity the effort will 
be crowned with success.”'* The ex- 
amination was apparently a solemn, 
serious ordeal, dubbed by junior circuit 
riders “the flint mill.” One probationer 
confessed that his “fear and dread of 


9 Discipline (1817), pp. 36-37. 

10 Discipline (1832), pp. 33-34. 

11 MSS Journal, Ohio Conference, September 
8, 1830, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

12 Discipline (1848), p. 216. 

18 [Merrit Caldwell]. “Elocution,” Methodist 
Quarterly Review, XXVII (1845), 415. 

14 MSS Journal, Ohio Conference, September 
8, 1830. 


‘the mill’ so confused and embarrassed 
him that he felt incapable of either 
thinking or speaking.*® 

Even after surviving “the mill” and 
achieving tenure, the circuit rider fol- 
lowed a permanent plan of study out- 
lined in the Discipline. Four o'clock in 
the morning was adjudged a_ proper 
hour for rising; the first hour, and that 
from five to six in the evening, were for 
meditation, prayer, scripture reading, 
and a careful study of John Wesley’s 
sermons and notes. After an hour for 
breakfast, the time from six until noon 
was to be used reading prayerfully “some 
of our best religious tracts.” If after fol- 
lowing this regimen any preacher were 
still “not more knowing,” the Discipline 
concluded that the parson had neglected 
the first rule of the Methodist: “Be 
diligent—never be unemployed. Never 
be triflingly employed. Neither spend 
any more time at any place than is 
strictly necessary.” Five hours out of 
every twenty-four were to be spent read- 
ing useful books only, and any circuit 
rider complaining of “no taste for read- 
ing” was warned to “contract a taste for 
it by use, or return to [his] former em- 
ployment.’’?¢ 

How many frontier circuit riders fol 
lowed Wesley’s ascetic rule would be 
impossible to determine. Their journals, 
diaries, and memoirs, allowing for the 
average student’s reluctance to under- 
estimate his struggle for learning, reveal 
extraordinary efforts to achieve excel- 
lence in preaching. A few were proud 
of their lack of formal education; many 
wished they could have had more; all 
cherished memories of their beloved 
alma mater, “Brush College.” Peter 
Parley recalled hearing a circuit rider 
whom he dubbed “a gifted poundtext” 
thus extoll the virtues of the uneducated 


15 Alfred Brunson, A Western Pioneer (Cin- 
cinnati, 1880), I, 260. 
16 Discipline (1832), pp. 60-61. 
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minister: “What [ insist upon my breth- 
ren and sisters is this: larnin isn’t re 
ligion, and eddication don’t give a man 
the power of the spirit. . . . St. Peter was 
a fisherman—do you think he ever went 
to Yale College? Yet he was the rock up- 
on which Christ built his Church. 
When the Lord wanted to blow down 
the walls of Jericho, he didn’t take a 
brass trumpet, or a polished French 
horn: no such thing; he took a ram’s 
horn—a plain, natural ram’s horn... . 
He don't take one of your smooth, polite 
college larnt gentlemen, but a_ plain, 
natural ram’s-horn sort of man like 
me.”"?7 

Among most Ohio circuit riders, how- 
ever, learning and study were not de- 
spised. The Ohio Conference, supported 
by ministerial testimony, constantly pro- 
claimed that none achieved excellence 
in preaching without developing routine 
study habits. “We would not decry 
knowledge,” wrote Finley. “God forbid! 
Let the minister of the present day study 
all the branches of theological literature, 
and all collateral sciences, posting him- 
depart- 


"18 More than fifty years in 


self up thoroughly in all 
ments. 
the itinerancy convinced Finley’s good 
friend, Jacob Young, to encourage every 
beginning preacher “thirsting for know]- 
edge” to attend college before entering 
the itinerancy.’® John Stewart mourned 
his failure to secure a formal education. 
So impressed was he by Miami Univer- 
sity as he traveled the Oxford circuit in 
1830 that he expressed the desire to give 
up the itinerancy until he secured a col- 
lege degree, but family responsibilities 


20 


frustrated his plans. 


17Samuel G. Goodrich, Recollections 
Life Time (New York, 1856), I, 196-197. 

18 James B. Finley, Sketches of Western 
Methodism, ed. W. P. Strickland (Cincinnati, 
1855), Pp. 179-180. 


of a 


19 Jacob Young, Autobiography of a Pioneer 


(Cincinnati, 1857), pp. 76-77. 
20 John Stewart, Highways and Hedges (Cin- 
cinnati, 1872), pp. 169-170. 


Scarcely a circuit rider penned his 
memoirs without referring to his struggle 
to master the academic and _ physical 
rigors of “Brush College.” John Strange, 
the first itinerant to ride with Finley,” 
eulogized the timberland institution as 
“less pretentious, than Yale, or Harvard, 
or Princeton,” yet filled with “Pierian 
springs . . . Arcadian groves and Orphic 
songs. . . . Her curriculum is the phi- 
losophy of nature and the mysteries of 
redemption; her library is the word of 
God, the discipline and hymn _ book, 
supplemented with trees and brooks and 
stones, all of which are full of wisdom 
and 
parchments of literary honors are the 


and sermons and _ speeches; her 
horse and saddle-bags.”** Finley, who 
was less grandiloquent but more precise, 
declared: “My place of study was the 
forest, and my principal text books the 
Bible, Discipline, doctrinal tracts, and 
the works of Wesley and Fletcher.”** 


Besides advising Finley on methods 
and material for study, the Discipline 
served as his rule book on public speak- 
ing. Answering the question, “What is 
the best general method of preaching?” 
the Discipline listed the purposes of 
pulpit oratory: “1. To convince; 2. To 
offer Christ; 3. To invite; 4. To build 
up; And to do this in some measure in 
every sermon.” Ten “smaller advices” 
followed: 

1. Be sure never to disappoint a congregation. 

2. Begin at the time appointed. 

g. Let your whole deportment be 
weighty, and solemn. 

t. Always suit your subject to your audience. 

5. Choose the plainest text you can. 

6. Take care not to ramble, but keep to your 
text, and make out what you take in hand. 

>. Take care of anything awkward or affected, 
either in your gesture, phrase, or pronun- 
ciation. 

8. Do not usually pray extempore, above eight 


serious, 


21 Finley, Autobiography, p. 200. 

22 J. C. Smith, Reminiscences of Early Method- 
ism in Indiana (Indianapolis, 1879), pp. 38-39. 

23 Finley, Autobiography, p. 196. 
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or ten minutes (at most) without inter- 
mission. 

g. Frequently read and enlarge upon a portion 
of Scripture; and let young preachers often 
exhort without taking a text. 

10. Always avail yourself of the great festivals, 
by preaching on the occasion.?¢4 


As important as the training Finley 
received from the Discipline and the 
conference course of study was the coun- 
sel of his ministerial colleagues. That 
Finley traveled the Wills Creek circuit 
alone was the exception. Usually the 
probationer rode as junior assistant to a 
veteran, and during the long rides each 
often broke the silence of the wilderness 
with a sermon followed by a critique 
from the other.2® Even in their cor- 
respondence, sermonizing was a favorite 
topic. In 1830 Finley wrote to Thomas 
A. Morris of Columbus seeking advice 
on appropriate preaching methods for a 
Cincinnati audience. For twenty years 
before that date Finley had been serving 
circuits, or preaching to the Wyandot 
Indians at Upper Sandusky, or perform- 
ing the duties of a presiding elder. 
Preaching in the Queen City, he com- 
plained, was truly perplexing because 
the “big folks” in his congregation pre- 
sented “rather an appalling front.” 

Morris’s counsel to Finley in 1830 not 
only serves as an example of the tutorial 
relationship between preachers; it has 
also three other values. It reveals a con- 
cept of persuasion held by some circuit 
riders; it portrays a pulpit technique 
sometimes employed; and it indicates 
the growing sophistication of the Meth- 
odist audience. “We have a few of the 
same kind of cattle here,” Morris wrote 
consolingly in reply to Finley’s letter, 
“and I find the easiest method with them 
is to give them what they frequently 
need, namely, a severe pulpit malling.” 
These “worldly wise” congregations want 


24 Discipline (1832), pp. 46-47. 
25 Young, Autobiography 


, p. 228. 


a learned preacher, Morris continued 
sarcastically. “He should seem to rise 
above the frank simplicity of Peter and 
Paul, learn to call hard things by soft 
names; and bow to doctors, statesmen, 
and all the fashionables of the day with 
the sprightliness of a Frenchman.” 
Morris expressed his unwillingness to be 
diplomatic with that kind of congrega- 
tion; he labeled himself “so much of a 
‘whole hog’ Methodist as to decline all 
the deceitful amalgamations of aspiring 
. . +» parties; the consequence of which is 
I am getting my name up among them— 
I tell them that the Devil has a bill of 
sale for them, is leading them the down- 
ward road.”” When some of his congrega- 
tion bought tickets for a “catgut party” 
on Christmas eve, Morris boasted that 
he met the challenge by setting “off a 
full charged Kentucky broadside at them 
to which the London Fire of 1666 was 
a mere squib.” The results, he con- 
fessed, were not immediately persuasive. 
“Thank God my bones are all whole yet. 
. . » Whether I shall ever see land this 
year or not God only knows.” Neverthe- 
less, he assured Finley of his intention 
to continue that type of preaching. 
“There is a peculiar work before me; 
for I am determined to let loose on a 
gambling house, whisky shops, and all 
sorts of devilism, neck or nothing; and 
you know how few we have to help us 
in such oxidation.”*¢ 

The most literate circuit riders did 
not confine their writing to personal 
correspondence, but wrote for church 
periodicals and published bocks at the 
Methodist Book Concern in Cincinnati. 
The Methodist Magazine, Zion’s Herald, 
Western Christian Advocate, Ladies 
Repository, were fertile sources for ar- 
ticles on preaching. These periodicals, 
indeed, usually contained sections on 

26 Thomas A. Morris to James B. Finley, 


January 11, 1831, Finley Papers, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio. 
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homiletics and discussed all phases of 
speech preparation from invention to 
memory. 


A regular contributor to the church 
periodicals, Finley also published an 
autobiography, as well as a work on 
Western Circuit Riders, two histories of 
the Wyandot Indian Mission, and an 
account of his work as chaplain in the 
Ohio State Penitentiary. Each of these 
books is liberally sprinkled with hom- 
iletic advice. On invention and disposi- 
tion, he stressed study and adaptation. 
“With too many preachers,” he wrote, 
“all the ambition they seem to have in 
preparing for the pulpit, is to commit 
few skeletons 


to writing or memory a 


..and...as mere parrots, they ‘mount 
the pulpit with a skip,’ repeat their 
memoriter harangues, and then ‘skip’ 
Urging his colleagues to 
study every area of theology, he assured 
them that “God will [not] 
sermons for drones, or 

dull and stupid intellect into a bright 
Preachers, he counseled, 
take “their Bibles into their study, if 
they have one, and if not, to the woods, 


down again.”’?" 


prepare 
convert a 


one.””28 must 


and there, by prayer and close, laborious 
thought, after finding a subject adapted 
to their hearers, study it out in all its 
connections and bearings, filling their 
minds and hearts full of the theme, and 
then going into their pulpits, or 
school-houses, or log-cabins, and pouring 
out the garnered truths with their full 


’* 


hearts. ... 


In his commentary on style, Finley 
complained about those ministers “so 
wonderfully enraptured with anything 
of a metaphysical or transcendental cast, 
that the plain, home, heart-searching 
truths of the Gospel are lost sight of. 
... Their sermons are so festooned with 
the flowers of rhetoric, or scented with 


27 Finley, Sketches, p. 97. 
28 Ibid., p. 180. 


the phrases of metaphysics, or incased 
with the technicalities of logic, that the 
mind neither comprehends, appreciates, 
nor enjoys the preaching, if it may so be 
called.”?9 

In the area of delivery, Finley and his 
colleagues held the extempore mode 
superior. Their abhorrence of a manu- 
script was matched only by their admira- 
tion for the ideal circuit rider described 
by Peter Cartwright: “...a preacher that 
could mount a stump, block, or old log, 
or stand in the bed of a wagon, and 
without note or manuscript, quote, ex- 
pound, and apply the word of God to 
the hearts and consciences of the peo- 
ple.”*° The average itinerant 
Abel Stevens, historian of American 
Methodism, in ridiculing as a jackass 
“any popular orator who should attempt 
to read the masses into enthusiasm on 
some high occasion of national exigen- 
Finley’s prescription for 
achieving perfection in extemporaneous 
speech, and avoiding the “mimic artifi- 
cial man” was a return to nature. Nature 
was the “fountain from whence the or- 
ator must draw his inspiration,” he de- 
clared, “and the field whereon he must 
develop his powers.”*? A writer for the 
Western Christian Advocate concurred, 
asserting that the “natural manner” was 
the way “nature would speak . . . if she 
were encouraged. . . .”% Excellence in 
delivery might be considered a “gift,” 
declared the Zion’s Herald; yet it was 
a gift that could be “obtained by prayer, 
and strengthened by exercize,” or lost 
by “unbelief, a regard of self, and fear 
To Abel Stevens, a British 


joined 


=, 


of man.’’%4 


29 Ibid., p. 97. 
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author pictured the perfect model for 
extempore speaking by comparing it to 
“earnest conversation—intent on con- 
vincing his friend of some momentous 
truth, or dissuading him from some fatal 
measure. Greater dignity or vehemence 
will often arise from the greater 
importance of the subject or a larger 
audience,” but the same “general traits” 
of excellent conversation will remain.*® 
Finley and his associates were the book 
agents, newspaper carriers, and magazine 
vendors on the frontier. These adventi- 
tious occupations were financially re- 
warding; and the Discipline reminded 
the circuit rider that preachers “dili- 
gent” in distributing books to their 
flocks would never lack reading material 
for themselves.** It seems safe to assume 
that the itinerant used these periodicals 
and books as supplementary help in his 
course of study, and for sermon prepara- 
tion. 
The Methodists were the last major 
denomination to arrive on the American 
scene and the smallest sect at the close 


Elo- 
XXV 


“Pulpit 
Review, 


85A. S. [i.e., 
quence,” Methodist 
(1843), 535-_ 

36 Discipline (1832), p. 61. 


Abel Stevens], 
Quarterly 


of the Revolution. Yet by 1857, the 
year Finley died, the Methodists out- 
numbered all other sects in Ohio. The 
training and preparation that these 
mounted parsons of the frontier received 
through the Disctpline, through their 


work as apprentice ministers, and 
through the advice they received from 
church newspapers, magazines, and 


books are in part an explanation for 
this rapid growth. Charles Grandison 
Finney, second President of Oberlin Col- 
lege, and one of the most effective 
preachers of the nineteenth century, has 
paid a worthy tribute to the circuit 
riders. Addressing his colleagues in 
the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches, he declared: ‘Many ministers 
are finding out already that a Methodist 
preacher without the advantages of a 
liberal education will draw a congrega- 
tion around him which other ministers 
with ten times as much learning cannot 
equal.” And he added that his own 
brethren must emulate the circuit riders’ 
persuasive method, “or the devil will 
have the people, except what the Meth- 
odists can save.’’5? 


87 Charles G. Finney, Lectures on Revivals 


(London, 1835), pp. 230-231. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS PREACHING 


At funerals, at conference meetings, and in neighborhood gatherings, 
where there are a thousand incidental points to which a minister is called 
upon to speak, nothing will answer but unwritten discourse. Who could 
go into a rude neighborhood of turbulent spirits and hope to gain and 
hold their attention by reading from a manuscript? Who can preach the 
gospel to the unlettered and the stupid, when the point of the pen has been 
substituted for the living fire? A physician would be ashamed to sit at the 
bedside of his patient, carrying his library of books with him. His knowl- 
edge must be such, and his use of it so facile, that he can, out of the 
stores of his own mind, readily adapt himself to every varying phase of 
want. The preacher is a physician of the soul. With thousand-fold reason 
should he be able, with adaptable skill, to vary to every form of disposition 


the resources of Divine truth. 


Henry Ward Beecher, Yale Lectures on Preaching 


(New York, 1873), p. 215. 





ORAL INTERPRETATION IN THE 
LIBERAL ARTS CONTEXT 


Don Geiger 


HERE has been a growing belief in 
ane years that oral interpreta- 
tion is an effective means of comprehend- 
ing and communicating literature and 
that thus it deserves its respected place in 
the academy’s anthology of “liberal” or 
“humanizing” courses. Oral interpreta- 
tion, cast for this role, takes part in a 
larger drama in which both Speech and 
English departments have attempted to 
combat a stress on the 
study of facts about literature. Many 
professors of oral interpretation, eager 


too-exclusive 


to encourage a new stress on intrinsic 
study, have consequently assumed that 
one valid approach to a study of liter- 
ature itself is through the discipline of 
oral interpretation. Put more broadly, 
in terms of the total education of the 
student, they have assumed that one of 
the most obvious and necessary charac- 
teristics of the liberally educated person 
will be his knowledge and mastery of 
the 


and that oral interpretation is a very 


human modes of communication, 
valuable means of comprehending the 
special sort of communication which is 
effected by literary art. 

I put this summarily because I assume 
that it has now become familiar doctrine. 
It has perhaps always been the assump- 
tion underlying much of the work in 
oral interpretation. 

Yet the familiarity of the doctrine does 
not imply its universal acceptance, In 


Don Geiger (Ph.D., Northwestern, 1951), As- 
sistant Professor of Speech at the University of 
California at Berkeley, has contributed frequent- 
ly to journals in the field of speech and liter- 
ature. 


a recent survey of the theory of oral 
interpretation,’ Professor Donald Hargis 
suggests at least four of the more power- 
ful arguments against such a conception 
of the work; each of them is valuable 
because each has some unquestionable 
element of truth in it. In what follows 
I should like to comment on these argu- 
ments with the aim in mind of suggest- 
ing something of the function and 
values of the oral interpretation of 
literature. 


1. In his interesting analysis of the 
theory of interpretation, Professor Har- 
gis concludes that the only definition 
which will cover the emphases of the 
various theorists is that oral interpreta- 
tion is essentially “the oral re-creation 
for a listener of an author’s point of 
view as expressed in written materials”;? 
that is, it is reading something aloud to 
somebody. We might very well nod ac- 
ceptance to this as a description of the 
lowest common denominator of agree- 
ment among all the workers in oral in- 
terpretation; but Professor Hargis comes 
very close to permitting the descriptive 
summary to slide casually into a norma- 
tive judgment. He is eager, he says, to 
remove “an exclusively literary or artis- 
tic bias” from our work, suggesting that 
it “matters littke whether or not the 
thoughts expressed be universal and 
enduring,” for “the same study” must 
be made by the oral reader of anything 
he happens to be reading, whether or not 


1Donald E. Hargis, “What Is Oral Inter- 
pretation?,” Western Speech, XVI (May 1952), 
175-180. 


2 Hargis, op. cit., p. 180. 
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it is literature and regardless of its 
value.® 

At a certain level of implication, this 
is a reasonable plea for recognizing that 
oral interpretation may function valu- 
ably in different ways. As an element in 
the training of actors and _ public 
speakers, for example, oral interpre- 
tation may be of substantial value; we 
might draw up a fairly long list of the 
values, educational and vocational, that 
oral interpretation may provide one 
student or another. Here I am interested 
only in observing that, in our distress 
at an exclusive application of oral in- 
terpretation to the literary art, we must 
not ask for another, and even more 
dubious, order of exclusion. Mr. Hargis 
wisely remarks that “the basic principles 
of interpretation apply equally to all 
written materials when they are read 
aloud, whether they are literary or 
not,”* but we must also carefully ob- 
serve the occasions on which it is im- 
portant whether these materials are 
literary or not. 

The more inclusive analysis, it would 
seem, would admit of the possibilities 
of maintaining different aims for oral 
interpretation within the context of dif- 
ferent educational and vocational sys- 
tems; but would require that, within a 
given context, certain of the possible 
number of aims probably ought to be 
excluded. For example, an instructor 
hardly need introduce the study of 
Keats’s poetry into an evening course 
designed to help businessmen read com- 
mittee reports; and, in a course designed 
for future radio announcers, the student 
might well study chiefly the kind of 
material his work will later demand 
from him. 

To mention these possibilities is surely 
to make clear what kind of material will 


8 Ibid., p. 180. 
4 Ibid., p. 180. 


not be read within the context of the 
educational program of the liberal arts 
college. It is not only reasonable but 
mandatory that courses in oral inter- 
pretation functioning within such pro- 
grams strongly stress, or even be strictly 
limited to, the reading of the best of 
literature. The needs of most of the 
students of these colleges do not include 
professional competence in oral reading, 
or anything like it; their needs do in- 
clude comprehension of literature. If 
oral interpretation is, as many of us 
think it is, an aid to them in developing 
such a comprehension, then it should 
by all means implement programs of 
literary education. In a large enough 
program, even in the liberal arts pro- 
gram, advanced work may well aim at 
accomplishing polished performance; in 
a smaller program, performance may 
well be thought of as a means to the 
end of literary understanding. 


Some months ago I talked with the 
president of one of the older and more 
famous small eastern colleges, a college 
in which Speech of any kind is not yet 
part of the curriculum. Apparently it 
will soon be added, and, when it is, 
work in oral interpretation, as an aid in 
coming to understand and communicate 
literature, will be one of its most im- 
portant features. Evidently the faculty 
of this college has no intention of 
developing professionally expert readers; 
but, intending to do as much as pos- 
sible to increase their students’ under- 
standing and communication of liter- 
ary statement, they believe that oral 
interpretation is one of the available 
means to this latter end. 


I mention this specific instance merely 
in order to indicate that I am not talk- 
ing in a theoretical vacuum. Instead, 
such concrete plans indicate that the 
dimension of oral interpretation which 


gives the greatest prospect for immediate 
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growth is in this area of advancing 
literary understanding; that is, in an 
area where an exclusive attention to the 
literary or artistic “bias” is very much in 
order. 

2. To ask for the oral interpretation 
of literature, and especially of the best 
of literature, certainly implies that one 
knows what he means by “literature” 
and “best.” Mr. Hargis challenges the 
interpretation theorists with the as- 
sertion that, though most of them talk 
about literature, none of them defines 
it, that they show a considerable “con- 


fusion” in “delimiting the material 
which the interpreter may use,” and 
even that “most” of the texts 


“items which are highly suspect.’ 


include 


This is a challenge which should 
properly embarrass us. Certainly we are 
all familiar with the oral interpretation 


book whose opening chapters drum up 


the power of literature, but whose later 


chapters present a ragged and discon- 
solate troop of hackneyed selections. 
But we must beware of inferences which 
Mr. Hargis’ analysis too easily permits 
us. To point to weak textbooks is not 
to argue against the literary “bias” or 
the need for oral interpretation of the 
high forms of literature; it is simply to 
argue against assembling anthologies in 
which the best of literary work does not 
importantly appear. In general, it seems 
to me that our texts are constantly im- 
proving in this respect, and that they 
will continue to do so, as we face 
squarely our responsibilities to liberal 
education. 

There is a level of discussion at which 
none of us dares be arrogant about the 
question of literary value. Mr. Hargis, 
rather harshly critical of the apprehen- 
sion of literary value by his colleagues 
in oral interpretation, is unduly humble 
perhaps in his regard for the literary 


5 Ibid., p. 179. 


sense of the professor of literature. He 
suggests that if the oral interpreter wants 
to know what literature should be read, 
he should ask the literary scholars.* But 
the problem of what is valuable is not 
so easily decided. The English professor 
is up against it just as we are up against 
it when trying to decide whether or not 
Shelley should go up the scale and 
Donne down or vice versa, or whether 
Archibald MacLeish is in the canon or 
out of it. What he is up against are the 
most intricate value-problems and the 
most subtle value-theories. 

But at the practical level of drawing 
up programs in a liberal arts college, 
the problem really disappears. Or, to put 
it another way, it should appear for the 
teacher of oral interpretation in no 
more sinister form than it appears for 
the teacher of English. Each teacher is 
committed to the presentation of works 
of such-and-such qualities, much as an 
American jurist is, I suppose, confined 
to the elucidation of a certain order of 
law. That is, each teacher assumes the 
burden of a slowly developing and 
slowly changing canon of “good” liter- 
ature, from which he must select accord- 
ing to his and his colleagues’ evaluations 
and the extent of the program in which 
he participates. 

The really necessary work, then, for 
the teacher of the oral interpretation of 
literature is not to slay the ultimate 
dragons of value-theory; it is, more 
simply, to make a proper selection for 
study in oral interpretation from the 
kind of literature traditionally offered 
within the liberal arts program. 

No doubt different selections will be 
made in different colleges. At the east- 
ern college to which I have already re- 
ferred, I believe it is tentatively planned 
that the oral readings be somehow cor- 
related with the material that is studied 


6 Ibid., p. 179. 
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in the various lecture and discussion 
classes in literature. This should prove to 
be a satisfactory arrangement, if the 
interpretation instructor has a _ voice 
equal to his colleagues’ in course organi- 
zation. Where the Speech department 
offers its own courses, still other pro- 
grams will have to be worked out, the 
nature of the individual courses depend- 
ing on the extent of the program. It may 
be supposed that at most colleges an 
introductory course is, or will be, fol- 
lowed by at least one advanced course. 
For the introductory study, it would 
seem reasonable to use anthologies of 
the order of Brooks and Warren’s, or 
Van Doren’s, or Oscar Williams’,’ or any 
of several others, in fiction and in poetry. 
In the advanced course, the instructor 
might well aim at helping his students 
to a partial mastery, at least, of some 
given poet—Hardy, let us say, or Yeats 
or Donne—or of some given fictionist 
of major stature, with each student 
eventually presenting a lecture-recital of 
the writer’s work. 

I do not mean to recommend a specific 
program; that can only be done satis- 
factorily within a given situation. But 
the concrete example at least suggests 
the proper line of direction for oral in- 
terpretation within the liberal arts 
framework. The student cannot expect 
a total knowledge of literature from his 
work in oral interpretation; what he can 
expect is a new kind of acquaintance 
with the same order of literature that he 
studies elsewhere in the college, the 
literature of the great liberal arts tradi- 
tion. 

3. Mr. Hargis recommends a princi- 
ple of selection different from this, in 
terms of the limits of the reader rather 


Cleanth Brooks and 
Understanding Poetry 


7See, for example, 
Robert Penn Warren, 


(New York, 1950); Mark Van Doren, /ntroduc- 
tion to Poetry (New York, 1951); Oscar Wil- 
liams, A Little Treasury of Great Poetry 
York, 1947). 


(New 


than in terms of the limits of the ma- 
terial. He writes: “When the interpreter 
chooses his materials to read aloud he 
must not only understand their mean- 
ing, but he must also sympathize with 
these ideas, enjoy them, and agree with 
them, in order to communicate the 
thought which the author intends.’ 


This is a sound or unsound analysis 
only according to what is meant by it. 
Mr. Hargis’ examples are troubling. He 
suggests that it is probably. impossible 
for a reader who believes in “the capi- 
talistic system” to read aloud effectively 
an essay which attacks that system. “In 
the same way,” he writes, “the city- 
dwelling interpreter may be hard pressed 
to feel sympathy for a 17th century 
pastoral lyric.”® Such examples leave 
us free to think that Mr. Hargis means 
something which no teacher of the 
liberal arts dares to accept: that the stu- 
dent’s mind is a closed corporation of 
evaluations, opinions, and _ prejudices, 
which no widening familiarity with great 
literature under the guidance of sympa- 
thetic instruction can extend. There is 
a sophistic view of oral reading as there 
is of public speaking, according to 
which the instructor says to his student, 
“Say to me or read to me what you like; 


I will comment on your melody pattern.” 


If the teacher of oral interpretation 
in the liberal arts college must, like 
his colleagues in public speaking, un- 
equivocally reject this view, he must 
nevertheless account for much that is 
legitimate in analyses like that of Mr. 
Hargis. Simply, the reader must under- 
stand and sympathize with the materials 
he reads in order to do a good job of 
oral reading. But to notice so much is 
not to say that one must submit the 
nature of the curriculum to the chance 
tastes of the assembled undergraduates. 

8 Hargis, op. cit., p. 178. 

9 [bid., p. 178. 
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To notice the need of the reader for 
understanding and sympathy is, instead, 
to become aware of the demands placed 
on both teachers and students of oral 
interpretation. 

The teacher must obviously be com- 
petent to aid his students in the under- 
standing of literature—the literature of 
the great fictionists and the great poets. 
Patently, it will not be sufficient for the 
teacher of oral interpretation to scan 
the curriculum of the English depart- 
ment and then piously introduce this 
“accepted” literature into his 
course. What is demanded of him is not 


own 


piety but awareness. He must know how 
language works in literature and be 
competent to elucidate the patterns of 
the best works; he must be the kind of 
instructor who can aid his students in 
such tasks as understanding by com- 
parison and by contrast the function of 
allusion in Milton and the function of 
allusion in Eliot; he must be able to 
notice and distinguish the kinds of 
symbolism in Melville and Kafka; he 
must understand and be able to teach 
understanding of all elements of a story 
or a poem in their organic relationships. 
He must know these things because, ac- 
cording to the familiar dictum, he must 
know the art if he is to express it—and 
because the art of serious literature, rich 
treasure that it is, does not easily become 
the possession of any man. The instruc- 
tor may hope to delight his students 
with the rewards of close study, but that 
close study must be attained. 


The student’s obligation, then, is to 
make the intellectual effort required to 
understand the selection with which he 
is confronted and the imaginative effort 
to sympathize with its contents. That is, 
simply, his obligation is to think of 
himself as the college treats him, as an 
educable human being. 


Such an attitude, desirable in all of 
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the student’s work, is especially so in 
his relationship to literature; it requires 
nothing more than a proper observation 
of the nature and value of literature. 
Whatever else they may be, works of 
literature are certainly “imaginative pre- 
hensions of the world,’*® and they re- 
quire of us—indeed, this is their virtue 
—that we see many aspects of our world 
in a light which would otherwise be un- 
familiar or unknown to us. In Cole- 
ridge’s brilliant phrase, the reader must 
exercise “that willing suspension of dis- 
belief for the moment, which constitutes 
poetic faith." This is not a mere coach- 
ing in relativism; it is an extension of 
the borders of thought and human sym- 
pathy. That person who is least secure 
outside the confines of his own opinions 
and beliefs, who cannot hear contradic- 
tory opinions in the realm of politics or 
religion, for example, without experi- 
encing the most disturbing emotions, 
may nevertheless find it possible to ap- 
preciate the insights of literature despite 
any disturbing implications. Mr. Yvor 
Winters, for example, perhaps the most 
famous modern absolutistic critic, puts 
this very clearly in his remarks on Wal- 
lace Stevens’ poem, “Sunday Morning.” 
Winters, approving the poem as “one of 
the few great poems of the twentieth 
century in America,” suggests that its 
doctrine is essentially “Paterian hedon- 
Winters then indicates that his 
“dislike for the philosophy is profound”; 


ism.” 


yet he goes on to say, “But I know that 
hedonists exist, and the state of mind 
portrayed in the poem seems proper to 
them, and moreover it seems beautifully 


portrayed.”*? Manifold life and the 


10D. G. James, “I. A. Richards,” Critiques and 
Essays in Criticism, ed. R. W. Stallman (New 
York, 1949), P. 472. 

11 Samuel Taylor Coleridge, “From Biographia 
Literaria, XIV,” Essays in Modern Literary 
Criticism, ed. Ray B. West (New York, 1952). 

12 Yvor Winters, In Defense of Reason (New 
York, 1947), Pp. 476. 
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manifold literature which represents it 
may ask at least this degree of tolerance 
from the most absolutistic observer. 

If this is the proper attitude toward 
the nature of literature, it provides us, 
incidentally, with one of our most power- 
ful reasons for approaching it through 
oral interpretation. When a student’s 
study of literature is evaluated according 
to his ability to abstract from it its 
themes or to remember his instructor's 
opinions of it, he may possibly receive 
commendation for his study without 
ever having submitted his imagination 
to the whole of the work. But in an 
oral reading, if the student is to repro- 
duce the attitudes and feelings of the 
work, he must obviously first experience 
them. The instructor’s job is not one of 
telling the student to experience merely 
what the student likes or what he has 
already experienced; such advice would 
mark only an individual educator’s per- 
sonal despair. It is instead his job to 
help the student participate imaginative- 
ly in what he does not like or what is, 
in many particulars, foreign to his ex- 
perience. This is to share in the task 
of the humanities to widen and enrich 
the individual experience. 

4. Mr. Hargis finds still another rea- 
son for rejecting the selection of material 
according to its intrinsic merit. He sug- 
gests that the nature of the audience 
provides another important criterion for 
the reader’s selection, that what is read 
must take into account the “interests, 
experience level, and capacity for un- 
derstanding” of the audience. 

To some extent, of course, this cri- 
terion has nothing to do with the prob- 
lems of the oral interpretation of liter- 
ature in the classroom situation. I pre- 
sume that, in such a situation, the poem 
or story is usually read aloud only after 
the class as a whole has become familiar 


18 Hargis, op. cit., p. 178. 


with it through private reading and class 
discussion. Such a procedure deprives 
the reader of a chance to stun his “au- 
dience” of students with a surprise end- 
ing but, happily, little of the literature 
he reads in such a class will be limited 
to such primitive qualities. Instead, for 
the oral reader in this situation, his 
reading will be the means of making 


’ 


public his own impression of and in- 
sight into the poem, and for his fellow 
students his reading will be a model for 
comparison with their own insights and 
impressions; while for the class as a 
whole, including the instructor, the 
reading will provide a concrete stimulus 
to other shared contemplations of a piece 
that deserves rereading. 

To the extent that Mr. Hargis’ anal- 
ysis of the importance of an audience is 
applicable to the oral interpretation of 
literature, it is again true or false only 
according to what one means by it. Let 
us imagine, for example, a class in which 
all the members eventually present pro- 
grams of readings before some group of 
persons other than their classmates: one 
of them will read for a literary club, an- 
other for a fraternity banquet, still an- 
other for a_businessmen’s luncheon 
group, etc. (Such an assignment is not 
a necessary one in a liberal arts program 
but would of course be a desirable one, 
if the audiences could be arranged.) 


Obviously, Mr. Hargis is correct in 
saying that the nature of the audience 
must be analyzed and the program 
formed in accordance with that anal- 
ysis. What we should object to in Mr. 
Hargis’ statement is not that he wants 
to analyze the audience but that he 
makes his analysis too simple. Saying 
correctly that material must be selected 
“in terms of the capabilities of the au- 
dience to understand and appreciate so 
that there is communication,” he says 
flatly that he is not interested in “raising 
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levels” of audience appreciation.* I 
fear we can only understand this as the 
recommendation the 
oral reader thinks his audience will like, 


to read whatever 


regardless of its merit. 

But the oral reader (especially the in- 
structor in a liberal arts program who is 
likely to read even more frequently to 
audiences than his students do) in his 
different 
greater responsibility. His responsibility 


public function has a and 
is not to avoid reading serious literature 


to the “‘average’’ audience in whose in- 
terest Mr. Hargis especially worries, but 
to help make that serious literature avail- 
the audience. (I 


thinking, of course, of the “average” 


able to average am 
college-age or adult audience.) 

To think that serious literature is ac- 
tually “addressed” to somebody or to 
some particular audience with its partic- 
ular mental and _ psychological limita- 
tions is, ordinarily, to commit the fallacy 
of confusing a piece of literature with a 
Richard Wilbur 


writes suggestively, “A poem is addressed 


whisky advertisement.*5 


to the Muse,” and then says explicitly 
what most serious writers would surely 
agree to: “During the act of writing, the 
poem is an effort to express a knowledge 
imperfectly felt, to articulate relation- 
ships not quite seen, to make or discover 
some pattern in the world. It is a con- 


flict with disorder, not a message from 


14 Jbid., p. 179. 

15 Even superior work which seems to “ad- 
dress” a particular audience—one recalls, for 
example, Pope's satires, the occasional poetry 
of Dryden, even some of the work of Shake- 
speare—is memorable, we think, because it 
was so well formed that it transcended its 
local purpose. Much of the worst of these— 
and other—writers’ work is bad, we suppose, 
just because it was so particularly “addressed” 
to some particular audience. In our time, no 
one has been more insistent on the “communica- 
tive” aspects of literature than Professor I. A. 
Richards; yet he concludes—see Principles of 
Literary Criticism (New York, 1949), p. 27— 
that “Those artists and poets who can be sus- 
pected of close separate attention to the com 
municative aspect tend to fall into a 
subordinate rank.” 
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one person to another. Once the poem is 
written and published, however, it be- 
longs to anyone who will take it, and 
the more the better.’’** 

The oral interpreter’s job is to make 
the good books sell better. He has two 
chief means of making the work avail- 
able to audiences. One means depends 
on the most acute sort of audience anal- 
ysis: he must learn what and how much 
he must say to a given audience in ordet 
properly to frame or introduce his ma- 
terial. Here all his means of persuasion 
and adaptability to audience limits are 
of utmost importance. But to make an 
audience pleased with the possibility of 
hearing a great work is a very different 
thing from ingratiating one’s self with 
an audience by reading something that’s 
bound to be “popular” with them. No 
doubt there are excellent human motives 
for reading the merely “popular” to peo- 
ple who ask for it—it is a way of in- 
creasing one’s income or of keeping busy, 
for example. But such motives, inno- 
cent as they may be, have nothing to do 
with the oral interpretation of literature 
nor the responsibilities of the teacher 
or student of oral interpretation whose 
work is performed within the context 
of the liberal arts tradition. 


The second means for communicating 
the difficult or superior work to the 
“average” audience is, of the 
reading itself. We may assume that the 
responsible oral reader has himself had 


course, 


a keen insight into the work and is so 
skilled in his communication of that in- 
sight that his reading itself provides a 
means of audience prehension. In short, 
listening to a skillful oral reading is it- 
self one means of discovering the quali- 
ties of a given work of literature. For 
example, for some years now a very ap- 

16 Richard Wilbur, “The Genie in the Bottle,” 


Mid-Century American Poets, ed. John Ciardi 
New York, 1950), pp. 2-3. 
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preciative public of ‘“‘average’’ citizens 
has applauded the oral readings of Mr. 
Charles Laughton, who, if he does not 
always read the greatest literature, does 
not either read the kind of Pocketbook 
pabulum on which it is often assumed 
that the “‘average” man sustains the life 
of his mind. 

A really skillful criticism provides one 
order of insight into the nature of a 
piece of literature; a really skillful oral 
reading provides another order of in- 
sight. We may hope for the time when 
the colleges will produce as many stu- 
dents of literature capable of effecting 
the latter order as they have already so 
brilliantly produced students capable of 
the former. 

In conclusion, we have in this article 
inspected carefully four important argu- 


ments against emphasizing oral interpre- 
tation as a means to furthering our 
understanding of literature. We have 
also seen that, despite their partial truth, 
these arguments need not disturb our 
conviction that most college students 
should concentrate on the reading of 
“good literature,” the literature of the 
We have, 


the 


great liberal arts tradition. 


incidentally, considered some of 
unique values of oral interpretation as 
a means of literary study and something 
of the oral interpreter’s special responsi 
bility to the literary understanding of the 
community at large. 

Surely such a view of his work pre- 
sents the teacher of oral interpretation 
with a challenge which he can, with 
some dignity and considerable humility, 


gladly accept. 


WAGNER AND FAUST ON PERSUASION 


Wagner When in his study pent the whole year through, 
Man views the world, as through an optic glass, 
On a chance holiday, and scarcely then, 
How by persuasion can he govern men? 

Faust If feeling prompt not, if it doth not flow 


Fresh from the spirit’s depths, with strong control 
Swaying to rapture every listener’s soul, 
Idle your toil; the chase you may forego! 
Brood o’er your task! Together glue, 

Cook from another’s feast your own ragout, 
Still prosecute your paltry game, 

And fan your ash-heaps into flame! 

Thus children’s wonder you'll excite, 

And apes’, if such your appetite; 

But that which issues from the heart alone, 
Will bend the hearts of others to your own. 


Goethe, Faust, Part I. 





RANDOM REFLECTIONS ON PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Norman Thomas 


most of 


URING active life, 
public speaking has been my busi- 


my 


ness. I have been immensely concerned 
with the message or messages I wanted 
to convey to my fellow countrymen and 
I have been greatly preoccupied with 
particular speeches. But only recently, 
and then partly as a result of prodding 
from without, have I seriously reflected 
on public speaking as an art. In‘my own 
youthful experience, I owed far more to 
practice in high school and college than 
to any systematic instruction. In later 
vears, I was under compulsion, I felt, 
to take every opportunity to reach an 
audience. In my presidential campaigns 
as a socialist candidate I was obliged to 
give the essentials of my platform in 
every town. It was, therefore, impossible 
to have a great variety of speeches. My 
task it was, if for no other reason than 
to deliver unendurable 
monotony, to think of.different ways ap- 
propriate to my audiences to deliver one 


myself from 


of two or three basic speeches. It was not 
a situation to call forth classic eloquence. 


I begin these reflections with recogni- 
tion of our peculiar American interest in 
the spoken word. We are not great read- 


ers, at least of books, but we are avid 


Norman Thomas, famous American socialist, be- 
gan his career as a Presbyterian minister. He 
left the ministry in 1918 and became a spokes- 
man for the socialist cause. Since that time he 
has campaigned for election as governor of New 
York, mayor of New York City, representative 
in Congress, and President of the United States. 
is he himself says in the present article, he has 
addressed audiences in every state of the United 
States except Nevada. According to the testi- 
mony of those who have heard him speak, he is 
one of the great American speakers of the 
twentieth century. He writes here, as some great 
speakers of the past have done, on the art which 
he has practiced with distinction. 


listeners to speakers. Usually, I prefer 
reading, but I have some reason to be 
thankful that other people like to go to 
meetings. I speak at many of them. And 
by choice or necessity I have heard my 
share or more of other speakers of all 
sorts and kinds. 

I reflect with mixed emotions on one 
very common type of meeting. It is, as 
you know, an American custom to eat 
public dinners to help the starving in 
other lands or regions. I once suggested 
as my epitaph, “Here lies the body of 
one who died eating his way to Utopia.” 
I have not only sung myself for many a 
supper, but listened to many of my fel- 
low Tommy Tuckers engaged in the 
same task. Our songs were rarely memor- 
able, but neither were the suppers. The 
best that can be said is that these dinner 
or luncheon meetings aren’t worse than 
others. 


In the course of the year, in almost any 
sizable American county, church services 
and meetings, political rallies, meetings 
of civic societies, women’s clubs, labor, 
farmer and business organizations, gath- 
erings of college and high school stu- 
dents, alumni and other groups, add up 
to an enormous total. If the speakers 
at these affairs could be stood one on 
top of another, towards the heavens, 
their towers of Babel would dwarf Mt. 
Everest. 

Despite our addictions to meetings 
and our much practice in speaking, our 


general performance is depressingly 
mediocre. Not much of our public 


speaking is unmitigatedly bad. Some of 
it is good or very good. But the statis- 
tical average is a boring commonplace. 
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In recent years, | have been asking my- 
self why. What follows is a preliminary 
answer to the question combined with 
some suggestions for improvement. 


As I write, I recall the old story of the 
woman who recommended herself as a 
children’s nurse. She knew, she said, all 
about children. She had lost six. Well, 
I have lost six presidential campaigns, 
and I forget how many others for less 
important offices. Obviously I have been 
no shining success in the arts of persua- 
sion. Nevertheless, my failure has not 
been total, and my experience has been 
extensive, much of it under circum- 
stances which required me to gain at 
least a temporary attention of audiences 
in which the majority of listeners were 
suspicious of, or hostile to, my particular 
message. I have spoken from soap boxes, 
platforms, radio and television studios; 
in churches; at noisy street corners; at 
strike and protest meetings; and to edu- 
cational societies and associations. I 
have addressed clubs of all 
political rallies and mass meetings and 
small groups and conferences. I have 
held forth in every American state (ex- 
cept Nevada) and in some foreign coun- 
tries. Most of my audiences have been 
free, but I have addressed captive audi- 


sorts and 


ences in prisons and college chapels. 


It will be clear from this introduction, 
that I am not discussing public speaking 
as oratory. Great oratory is great art, 
at its best to be reckoned among man’s 
glories. But, not without reason, oratory 
has been called the harlot of the arts, 
so subject is it to abuse and degradation. 
The principles of oratory can be ex- 
pounded helpfully, as for example in 
Cicero’s De Oratore. Unlike some teach- 
ers, Cicero could practice what he 


preached. But schools can no more make 
Ciceros out of speakers than Carusos out 
of singers. Your genuine orators in the 
classic tradition are, like other great 


artists, few in number. Perhaps Churchill 
in our times best meets the test. And 
that of itself is not a calamity. If there 
are few great orators, there are com 
paratively few occasions to which oratory 
is essential or even appropriate. Short of 
honest oratory, and infinitely better than 
an indifferent or dishonest aping of it, 
there be effective 
of ideas by means of public speech which 


may communication 
can be acquired by study and practice. 
The first essential is that the speake1 
should have something to say and be 
reasonably sure himself what that some 
thing is. Most speakers have an emotion, 
a prejudice, a slogan, some facts, o1 
even an idea which they want to impart. 
But many of them do not develop their 
theme, whatever it is, logically, critically, 
or persuasively. They never listen to 
themselves and ask the essential ques- 
And so what?* 
speakers assume that because they have 
The Truth on their side, facts don’t 
matter; others act as if the text, “Out 
of the abundance of the heart, the mouth 
speaketh,” absolved them from any use 
More than once I have 


tions: Is that so? Some 


of their heads. 
heard good men come out second best 
to demagogues in argument because they 
have depended on their righteous indig- 
nation and neglected their homework. 
(This has happened notably in some of 
the radio and television discussions in 
which Senator McCarthy has appeared.) 


If a speech is to be of any importance 
at all, the speaker should live with his 
theme or message, turning it over and 
over in his mind. He will be surprised 
at how many useful illustrations or ways 
of putting his case will come to him as 
he walks the street, or reads a newspaper, 
or gets ready for bed, or wakes up in the 
morning. Mediocre speaking very often 
is merely the inevitable and the appro- 
priate reflection of mediocre thinking, 


* Thanks to Rudolf Flesch. 
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or the consequence of imperfect acquain- 
tance with the subject in hand. 

But it sometimes happens that speakers 
who obviously know their subject are too 
dull to hold 
they act as if what they were saying hurt 


attention. Unconsciously 
or bored them worse than it bored the 
audience. Interest is contagious, and to 
arouse interest in his speech a speaket 
must be interested in it himself. His in- 
terest, moreover, must be in what he is 
saying and its importance, not in his 
own sufferings while he is speaking. 

I am, of course, arguing at this point 
for the necessity of sincerity on the 
speaker's part; but also for something 
One 


what one is saving but also that it mat- 


more. must not only believe in 
ters, especially that it matters to the 
people to whom one is speaking. If not, 


whv bother? 


In evervday conversation, we ordinary 
folk with no particular genius manage 
pretty well to convey our own attitudes 
toward a subject by tone of voice, choice 
of words, unconscious gestures. Surely 
there need be no psychological compul 
sion laid upon us by a platform and an 
audience to repress any outward mani 
festation of interest in what presumably 
we have spent time and trouble prepar- 


ing for presentation to an audience. 


Even worse than apparent boredom 


with one’s own speech is a synthetic 
enthusiasm: the emphasis of the self- 
secking demagogue in politics, or of 
advertising cigarettes or 


the 


the salesman 


cosmetics ovel radio or television. 
We have learned to make allowances for 
the phony ardors of readers or singers of 
commercials and even to be amused by 
But it is 
speaker advances ideas as if he were sell- 
ing Lucky Strikes. 


For vears, I have listened when possi- 


them. intolerable when a 


ble to an excellent morning news sum- 
mary over the radio. It was long spon- 
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sored by one coflee company. ‘Then there 
was a switch to another house selling 
tea and coffee. Nowadays I listen with- 
out conviction to the pleasant voice of 
the same newscaster as he reads or re- 
cites the same extravagant praise of his 
new sponsor's coffee as formerly of the 


old. 


perhaps public confidence in the spoken 


No one is the worse for it—unless 


word is unconsciously lowered. 

The announcer who deals in commer- 
cials has to build up a capacity to feign 
shall the 
courteous program director of an Illinois 


enthusiasm. I never forget 
station who was called upon in a polit- 
ical campaign to substitute, literally at 
the last moment, for my designated in- 
He 


terviewer’s part of the script, but with 


terrogator. read admirably the in- 


such content 


complete inattention to 
that at one point he ignored the break 
and brightly declaimed his intention to 
speak at a socialist meeting to be held 
that night in Chicago. I had to inter- 
ject, “I thought I was going to do that” 
not only to keep the record straight 
but to save the announcer from a fate 
almost worse than death at the hands of 
his ultra-Republican employers. 
When the tricks 


commercials and the manners of success 


and insincerities of 


ful announcers are transferred to the 


political platform or the pulpit, you 
have at best empty elocution, a spurious 
eloquence, at worst, blatant demagoguery 
and hypocrisy. That there is so much of 
this sort of thing goes far to explain the 
extent of popular cynicism. “The hun- 
gry sheep look up and are not fed.” And 
they know it. 

In my own experience, about the 
worst sinners against these conditions 
of honest and competent public speech 
which I have been discussing are the 
lawvers in the relatively small civil and 
criminal cases whose efforts I 
have suffered as a juror. Their occa- 


under 
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sional attempts at eloquence were phony; 
their apparent indifference or careless- 
ness in preparing their cases often out- 
rageous. Some of them awoke strong 
suspicion that they were conniving with 
perjurers if not suborning perjury. I 
well which we 
jurors agreed that in our own minds we 
had decided for the defendant 
until we heard his lawyer's closing plea. 
Even run-of-the-mill political candidates 


remember one case in 


about 


are no worse exemplars of public speak- 
ing than these lawyers. 

So far, my reflections on public speak- 
ing have had to do primarily with the 
attitude of the speaker to his subject, 
his material, the information, idea, or 
message which he wishes to convey. He 
should seek to be a master of his subject 
and honestly interested in it. He should 
first challenge his own statements in his 
own mind before presenting them to 
his audience. 

And then he should consider his pro- 
spective audience. It is a long accepted 
commonplace that successful speech re- 
quires a speaker to come to proper terms 
with his audience as well as his subject. 
Success or failure in this respect marks 
the difference between speaking as a 
satisfaction—sometimes almost an intoxi- 
cation—and as a dull and dreary task. 


Most reporting of speeches in America 


is poor. The task is distasteful to re- 
porters. They have learned to depend 
almost wholly on releases, and it is, 


properly in most cases, against the rules 
for a reporter to comment on a public 
speech as a drama or music critic reports 
on a performance. That is, perhaps, why 
I remember with pleasure a phrase in a 
report of a speech before a college au- 
dience: “Mr. Thomas possessed his au- 
The speaker is usually aware 


dience.” 
when something of that sort is happen- 
ing, even if he never reads it in the daily 
paper. It is a thrilling feeling, this con- 


viction that you hold an audience even 
temporarily in your hand. The ability 
to do it, like other forms of power, offers 
serious temptation to him who possesses 
it. He may use it to make an audience 
into a crowd or a mob. His power has 
something of a hypnotic quality, inde 
pendent of the truth or the quality of 
his ideas. Demagogues and dictators 
have known and practiced the art at 
immense cost to humanity. 

I remember imperfectly a little book, 
or series of little books, first published in 
England, twenty or thirty years ago, in 
which the authors pictured governments 
so expert in influencing crowds by sound 
and color that they could manipulate 
them for war or peace without any exer- 
cise in intelligent speech. As yet, some 
speech is necessary. But history 
has made it tragically clear that a speaker 


recent 


may catastrophically possess his hearers 
by iteration, emphasis, appeal to hate 
or prejudice. So human beings become 
pawns manipulated to their own ulti- 
mate destruction. 

If the power to sway men by speech 
has dangers, it is nevertheless essential 
for many good ends. ‘The honest speaker 
is under solemn obligation to use his 
ability for some honorable purpose out- 
side himself and his own aggrandizement 
in power. The audience is under obliga- 
tion to guard its own integrity. It must 
become a fellowship as distinct from a 
mob. There is at times a kind of com- 
munion of audience and speaker which 
is the speaker’s highest reward. Short 
of that, there can be a_ relationship 
which facilitates the sharing of ideas and 
emotions. I doubt if any great speech 
was ever made in which the speaker did 
not gain inspiration from the audience 
and the occasion. 

In practice, I think I know how to 
come to satisfactory terms of give-and- 
take with an audience, although I have 
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had a wide range of relative success—or 
failure—in the process. I do not know 
how to describe the art to my own satis- 
faction. But some things I can set down 
with reasonable confidence. 


The speaker must always be aware 
of his audience—that is, of his partic ula 
the 


peating a much used lecture or speech. 


audience—all more so if he is re- 


He must come to each audience with 


some anticipatory notion of its probable 
makeup, attitude, and interest. He 


look at his 
can he judge the effect of his speech. He 


should audience; only so 
should be prepared to change pace; to 
indulge in humor—even the wisecrack; 
to introduce the unexpected, but not the 
irrelevant. It is not only legitimate but 
sometimes necessary for a speaker to re- 
phrase and repeat an important fact or 
opinion until he feels that the audience 
understands. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted that 
the written and spoken word, while they 
have much in common, are by no means 
the same. The speaker is concerned with 
the particular group before him; he is 
not speaking to a scattered group of 
Sometimes he 
effectively by 
unfin- 


readers or to posterity. 


can communicate more 


repetition, intonation, gesture, 


ished sentence. I have often winced at 
stenographic reports of speeches which 
had gone over well enough to receive 
But | 


made a 


much applause. convinced 
that I 


have read a smoother speech. 


am 


would have mistake to 


This indifference to the rules of good 
writing can be carried too far. A wise 
speaker will also frequently write out 
the ideas which he wishes to communi 
cate in form intended to be read, not 
delivered as a speech. Thus he may im- 
prove his vocabulary and his capacity 
to develop and embellish a theme. 


Moreover there are some speeches for 
some occasions which ought to be writ- 
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ten out and read, unless the speaker 
can memorize accurately and easily what 
he has written. Speeches in which tim- 
ing or accuracy of quotation may be 
fall this 
speeches which must convey detailed in- 


vital into category. So may 
formation, facts, and figures; or speeches 
on ceremonial occasions when dignity 
and beauty of language are peculiarly 
important. 

I have a poor photographic memory 
and early abandoned the attempt to re- 
cite written speeches verbatim. I have 
learned, I think, to read speeches (e.g., 
But 


hearers and I get more satisfaction when 


over the radio) acceptably. my 
I do not read. The manus« ript at best 
is something of a barrier to communica- 
tion between speaker and audience. At 
one time in my 


vouth I out 


speeches, memorizing only the outline, 


wrote 


but trusting that my effort in writing 
would improve the quality of the speech 
I soon found that I was trying so hard 
had_ thought 
felicitous phrasings that I turned my 


to recall what I were 


eyes inward instead of looking at my 


audience. Hence while I have done 


much writing, it has not been the writing 
of speeches. As time went on, I dis- 
that it 


make me think of many of the phrases, 


covered took an audience to 
especially the wisecracks which proved 
effective. I think of 


cold-bloodedly when looking only at my 


can't wisecracks 


pen or typewriter. (But once made, I 
can and do remember and repeat them 
before different audiences, until I almost 
gag at their repetition.) 

The principles I have been discussing 
apply to all audiences. The only dif- 
ferences in your style should be appro- 
priate to the audience and the occasion. 
You may use different sorts of sentences 
and illustrations before different sorts of 
audiences, but you don’t—if you are 
wise—talk down to any audience. 
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It is true, however, that it is harder to 
find and develop a point of contact with 
some audiences than others. There is, 
especially for the speaker who has es- 
poused a minority party or cause, the 
problem not only of popular apathy and 
suspicion, but actual hostility. Hostility 
worries me less than apathy. My chief 
trouble is to get an audience. Once got, 
it’s not hard to handle it well enough to 
gain attention, respect, and perhaps a 
little change in its opinion. I find among 
speakers and listeners who have talked to 
me on this subject a tendency to exag- 
gerate difficulties. 

I have had meetings involving tests 
of civil liberty which were broken up by 
the police. Twice big meetings have 
been broken up by the violence or threat 
of violence of relatively small organized 
mobs. Once at a great Townsend Plan 
Convention in Cleveland, when I got to 
criticising the practicability of the plan 
as it then was presented, I had to settle 
for an antiphonal arrangement with my 
audience. I would speak a brief para- 
graph; the audience would boo; and so 
on to the relatively orderly end of my 
argument. 

But despite these episodes, I want to 
bear testimony to the essential courtesy 
of an American audience. There is no 
such heckling here as in Britain. (Some- 
times I wish there were more.) Any 
competent speaker can get a hearing 
even under conditions of great excite- 
ment unless there is deliberate organiza- 
tion to silence him. 


Meetings can be broken up in one of 


two ways: first, and most drastically, by 
an organized mob or sizable group will- 
ing to resort to violence. Such a mob 
won't be sure of winning unless it pre- 
vents the speaker from getting any pre- 
liminary hold on his audience. The care- 
fully organized mobs in Arkansas and 


New Jersey which broke up the meetings 
to which I referred observed this rule. 
The second less drastic method is 
for an organized minority to plant them- 
selves in different parts of a hall under 
careful instructions, one after the other, 
to raise a disturbance. I have seen this 
done by communist and fascist groups 
comparatively small in numbers, and 
it so chanced—not when I myself was 
speaking. The plaint of spokesmen for 
minorities that they get a fan 
hearing is true as it applies to difficulties 


can't 


in getting halls or audiences or adequate 
time on the radio. It is far less true if 
the difficulty is laid to the hostility of 
audiences. the 


speaker who suffers from such difficulty 


More often than not, 
is himself largely to blame. He expects 
trouble and invites it; he whines or he 
insults his He 
greater degree of hostility and fewer 


audience. assumes a 
points of contact than probably exist. 
He may have listeners quite willing to 
be his friends in the audiences which he 
considers hostile. His audience, especial- 
ly at the beginning, isn’t a unit; it’s 
his business to unite his hearers in a 
common willingness to give him a chance 
to state his case. Hostile audiences, or 
those actively skeptical, are often more 
rewarding, yes, and more fun, than 
apathetic audiences or audiences which 
have heard it all before. 

There are 
along with suspicious or hostile audi 


various ways of getting 
ences. You can challenge their sense of 
fair play and their curiosity. You can 
interest them at the start by beginning 
with a point at which you and they do 
agree—perhaps to their surprise—and go 
on from there. 

The average American today inclines 
to have a rather exaggerated idea that 
speakers are afraid of something or other, 
and he is rather easily won to admira- 
tion of your courage and frankness in 
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plain speech. I remember that Billy 
Sunday at the height of his career, when 
he was the darling of the local Chambers 
of Commerce, felt it necessary in order 
to win the admiration of his audience 
to conjure up principalities and powers 
in league against him. And that not in 
hell, but in Paterson or Philadelphia. 
(The brewers filled the role most often.) 
The speaker for an unpopular cause 
should have less difficulty than the evan- 
gelist in presenting himself as David 
venturing forth against Goliath. 
Under almost any circumstances the 
alert speaker has a tremendous advantage 
over the single heckler in the audience. 
he temper. 
Whether in his speech or in answering 


That is, unless loses his 
questions, the speaker may effectively 
express righteous indignation or main- 
But 
sincere and self-controlled, especially if 


he is facing a critical or hostile audience. 


tain judicial calm. he must be 


He must remain the master of his emo- 
tions and of his voice. He mustn't get 
shrill 


top.” That will make him a bit ridicu- 


or, in the vernacular, “blow his 
lous, which is the worst of fates for a 
speaker. 

Voice and manner were perhaps too 
much in the foreground of a speaker's 
thoughts in the old days of elocution 
and flowing oratory. I suspect that we 
have gone too far in neglect of them. A 
sonorous or a beautiful voice is still an 
asset even in days when a distinctive 
voice, easily recognized over the radio, 
At the very 
least, we have a right to expect speakers 


is perhaps more prized. 


to be audible, not to mumble or drop 
their voices at the end of every sentence. 
They shouldn’t shift all responsibility 
for audibility to the loud speaker. 

I bless my own good fortune that in- 
terest in singing and lessons in it taught 
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me something about managing my 
breath and my voice. If you have 


learned that, stage fright itself will be 
shorter-lived and less devastating. 


The loud speaker or the public address 
system is on the whole a blessing. But, 
as for other blessings, we pay a price for 
it. I find few public address systems 
free from mechanical defect; they give 
speech a metallic sound. In general 
they tend to reduce all speech to a com- 
denominator of noise. They are 
a blessing to a speaker in that they give 
him—whoever he may be—an assurance 
that he can be heard; they do not guar- 
antee that he will be attentively heard 
or worth hearing. The habitual inat- 
tention of big American conventions, 
not all of them political, to most speakers 
droning their way through their manu- 
scripts before a microphone is appalling 
but very often deserved. Occasionally 
someone, like Adlai Stevenson at the 
Chicago convention, shows how the loud 
speaker and the radio may serve the 
man who has something to say and knows 


mon 





how to say it—even in a political con- 
vention. I am told by an Illinois friend 
that Mr. Stevenson by no means did so 
well when he first began to run for of- 
fice. He learned fast. 


The rest of us don’t have to wait un- 
til we do as well as Mr. Stevenson (or 
Franklin D. Roosevelt at his best) be- 
fore we attempt public speech. But we 
do have an obligation to ourselves, our 
subject, and our audience, to give as 
much thought and effort of heart and 
mind to the business of speaking as we 
give to our golf or our bridge game or 
our favorite hobby. And that, I am per- 
suaded, is what a great many speakers, 
professional as well as amateur, fail to 
do. 


Re” 








TRUTH AND CONSEQUENCES, OR 
STANISLAVSKY MISINTERPRETED 


Henry Schnitzler 


HE Stanislavsky-System — that’s 

+ oot you have to be a vase, isn’t 
it?” This question, recently addressed 
to me by a student, is symptomatic of 
the regrettable situation I should like to 
ironically 
Shortly 


before his death, he said to his nurse: 


discuss; a situation which, 


enough, Stanislavsky foresaw. 


“They will distort the truth I’ve taught 
The 


distortion has resulted in two diametri- 


them. . . .”" Indeed they have. 
cally opposed, yet interdependent atti- 
tudes. According to the first, the Stan- 
islavsky-System is the only valid ap- 
proach to acting. It provides the magic 
key which opens the door to any creative 
achievement in the theatre. It is Holy 
Writ and therefore not subject to ques- 
tioning or discussion. According to the 
second attitude, the Stanislavsky-System 
is a disastrously theoretical approach to 
acting. Whoever professes to use it there- 
“intellectual” 


the 


by proves that he is an 


and not a creative artist, because 


“real” actor does not need any theories: 


he “just acts.” Moreover, the methods 


advocated by the System are too ridicu- 
lous to be taken seriously anyway.” 


Henry Schnitzler, Assistant Professor tn Theatre 
Arts on the Los Angeles campus of the Univer 
sity of California, is a student of acting, di- 
recting, drama, and music. 

1David Magarshack, Stanislavsky: A 
(London, 1950), Pp. 394. 

2For a_ characteristic 
view, see Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
Act—Or No ‘Pear-Shaped Tones,’” 
Times Magazine (December 13, 1942). See also 
Aline B. Louchheim, “Three-Time Winner; 
Leora Dana, of ‘Point of No Return,’ Has Not 


Life 
expression of this 
“Actors Just 
New York 


Played in a Broadway Failure,” New York 
Times (Drama Section) (December 30, 1951). 
There, the reader is told that Miss Charlotte 


Perry “just wanted naturalness and honesty 
of playing. She taught you to recognize when 


Ihe interrelation of these two atti 
tudes is obviously and unfortunately one 
of cause and effect. ‘The self-appointed 
disciples of Stanislavsky, by transmogri- 
the 


into what frequently turns out to be 


fying Russian director's teachings 
mere caricature, have succeeded in ren- 
dering either ludicrous or suspect anyone 
who as much as mentions their master’s 
name. With a dogmatism matched only 
by their arrogance, they have obstructed 
any sane evaluation or application of 
the “‘system.”” The esoteric atmosphere 
the disciples have been striving to create 
around their rarefied circles has pro 
voked a reaction, especially among pro: 
fessionals, which, while entirely under- 
standable, is just as appalling and futile 
as the disciples’ own irritating pose of 
superiority and infallibility. 
Stanislavsky considered himself 
infallible. To life 


he kept revising and clarifying what he 


nevel 


the last day of his 
He dreaded the misundet 


likely to 


books as 


had written. 


standings which were result 


from any attempt to use his 


“texts.”” He warned that “. .. the system 


is not a hand-me-down suit that you can 
put on and walk off in, or a cookbook 
where all you need is to find the page 


and there is your recipe.”* He never as 


serted that what he had found was the 


only approach to acting. “If the system 


does not help you, forget it,’”’ he said to 


Stella Adler. To be sure, Stanislavsky 


you were wrong. No Stanislavsky stuff, no 
agonizing.” The implication is that Stanislavsky 
was opposed to naturalness and honesty of 
playing! 

8’ Constantin Stanislavsky, Building a Charac- 
ter (New York, 1949), p 


oo 
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added: “But perhaps you do not use it 
properly.”* For he knew that his train- 
ing method, if distorted, might do more 
harm than good. When he decided to 
set down in writing the sum total of his 
experience, he did so, as he confessed 
in a letter to Maxim Gorki, with great 
reluctance.’ He explained, however, 
that it was “necessary, if only because it 
would put an end to all the silly talk 
about my so-called ‘system,’ which, in 
the 


cripples the actor.’"® After the book had 


form it is taught now, merely 
been published, he was shocked to real- 
ize that it had apparently made things 
Vladimir Sokoloff, the 


actor, told me of a discussion he once 


worse. noted 
had with Stanislavsky on the problems 
involved in training for the stage. At 
one point, Sokoloff referred to the book 
we know under the title An Actor Pre- 
pares. Stanislavsky reacted with a start 
and said: “Don’t mention this book to 


me; and never give it to a student.” 


considerable number of vears 
the 


For a 
many of us have listened to 
talk Stanislavsky 
and seen some of the crippling effects 


now, 


silly wished to stop, 


he feared. Since I cannot deal here with 


all implications of the appallingly volu- 


minous material I have gathered, I 


must limit my remarks to a few pertinent 


illustrations. These are, I am afraid, 


typical of a state of things which makes 


not only a freshman student but also 


others who ought to know better, identi- 
fy the Stanislavsky-System with “having 


to be a vase.” ‘The examples I am going 


4 Harold Clurman, The Fervent Years: The 
Story of the Group Theatre and the Thirties 
(New York, 1945), p. 138. 

5It may be useful to remember in_ this 
context that Stanislavsky started to develop his 
System around 1906, at the age of forty-three; 
eight years after the foundation of the Moscow 
Art Theatre and after almost thirty years of 
practical work as actor and director. Cf. Con- 
stantin Stanislavsky, My Life in Art (Boston, 
1938), pp. 458 ff. 

6 Magarshack, Stanislavsky: A Life, pp. 983 f. 
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to use are, without exception, based on 
personal observation and not on hear- 
say. I have to emphasize this because 
some incidents might seem as incredible 
to the reader as they did to me when I 
experienced them. 

The 
misinterpretations would be to quote 


obvious way to contradict the 


from Stanislavsky’s books. For reasons 
of space, however, I must omit many of 
the quotations which may serve this pur- 
with regret, that this 


make the following re- 


pose. I realize, 


omission may 
marks somewhat lopsided, since more 
attention will be given to the distortions 
and their consequences than to an ap- 
praisal of the conspicuous merits Stanis- 
lavsky’s methods possess. I also regret 
that it will not be possible to describe 
the the 


System has been based on the sound ad- 


those instances where use of 


vice given by Stanislavsky himself when 


he said to Joshua Logan: “If something 
excites you, use it, apply it to yourselves, 
but adapt it. Do not try to copy it. 
Let it make you think further.”’ The 
Group Theatre, the Actors’ Studio, and 
several other examples could be quoted 
to show how such “thinking further” 
may be done constructively. The mis- 
interpreters have also “thought further” 
but, unfortunately, not always in the 
right direction. 

What has enabled me to come to some 
conclusions as to where the right direc- 
tion may be, was a personal experience 
which I cherish more than many another 
experience in the theatre. I was fortu- 
nate enough to attend twenty-eight per- 
formances of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
among them The Lower Depths, Uncle 
Vanya, The Cherry Orchard, Three Sis- 
ters, The Brothers Karamazov, and Ham- 


let. Some of the plays mentioned I saw 


7 Joshua Logan, “Introduction,” in Stan- 


islavsky, Building a Character, p. xv. 
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several times.? This truly unforgettable 
experience made me understand in terms 
more eloquent than even Stanislavsky’s 
own writings the significance of the so- 
called System. For to watch its consum- 
mation on the stage, before an audience, 
meant to recognize how correct Stanis- 
lavsky was when he wrote: “The ad- 
vantage of my counsels to you is that 
they are realistic, practical, applicable 
to the work in hand; they have been 
tested out on the stage over decades of 
acting experience, and they produce 
results.”® They certainly did—that is, at 
the Art 


what results, in some instances at least, 


Moscow Theatre. Let us see 
Stanislavsky’s counsels have produced 


in the United States. 


In an acting class, a student was pre- 
senting one of Lady Macbeth’s speeches. 
After she had followed 
the customary this in- 


finished, there 
discussion. In 
stance, its results were inconclusive since 
no agreement could be reached as to 
what exactly the actress had tried to con- 
vey to her listeners. The explanation 
she was eventually asked to provide did 
fellow either. 


When everyone kept insisting that her 


not satisfy her students 


intentions had not come across at all, 
Lady Macbeth finally snapped: “I don’t 
care; I felt it.”” The implications of this 
incident, insignificant as it may be in 
itself, touch on the very core of the 
problem, since it indicates the roots of 
the misinterpretations I am trying to 
point out. One of the fundamental ele 


ments of the theatre is impatiently and 


8 My impressions are based upon the follow 
ing productions of the Moscow Art Theatre: 


Hamlet; The Lower Depths; The Cherry 
Orchard; Three Sisters; Uncle Vanya; The 
Brothers Karamazov; Autumn Violins (by Ilya 


Surgutchev); At the Gates of the Kingdom (by 
Knut Hamsun); In the Grip of Life (by Knut 
Hamsun); Even a Wise Man Stumbles (by 
Alexander Ostrovsky); and a “Literary Evening” 
consisting of one-act plays, solo scenes, and 


selections from various plays. 
® Stanislavsky, Building a Character, p. 289. 


contemptuously cast aside, namely com 
The 


denial of the very concept of theatre but 


munication. result is not only a 
also an attitude, widespread among the 
misinterpreters, which I propose to call 
the ‘To-Hell-With-The-Audience”’ 


tude. 


atti- 


One could quote numerous passages 
from Stanislavsky’s writings, all clearly 
proving his unremitting concern with 
methods and techniques solely related 
to the actor’s task of communicating the 
life to the 


testifving to the great di 


character’s inner audience 
and, besides, 
rector’s awareness of the public ’s creative 
function in the theatre. Stanislavsky dis 
liked 


this direct 


the cinema “because it destroyed 


communication between the 


actor and the audience.” For this very 
reason, he regarded the film as a ma 
“kills 


portant and most rare in our art.”'° He 


chine which what is most im- 
expressed his view in the unequivocal 


“The 


the actor is an active participant in a 


statement: spectator as well as 


performance.”'t Stanislavsky’s biogra- 


pher, David Magarshack, has pointed out 


the important role communication 


played within the System: 


Stanislavsky’s theory of acting is quite properls 
mainly concerned with elucidating the problems 
directly on the ways in which an 


which bear 


actor can enter into the feelings of his part. 
which several 
“the life 


of the human spirit” on the stage, it is no less 
that the 


But since drama is an art in 


persons are engaged in re-creating 


important actor should be able to 


communicate the feelings of the character he 


is representing. He must, besides, be able 


to understand what is passing in the minds 
of the other characters in the play when they 
say something. Thought transmission, there 
fore, plays an essential role in the actor’s tech 
nique, all the more so as the audience too must 
be able to gain an understanding of what is 
passing in the minds of the characters in the 
play both when they say something and when 
Hence forms 


they are silent. communication 


10 Magarshack, Stanislavsky: A Life, p. 389. 
11 Stanislavsky, Building a Character, p. 259 
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an important element of the actor's psycho- 


tec hnique.12 


One of Stanislavsky’s pupils, M. A. Chek- 
hov, discussing his teacher’s methods, 
writes as follows: 

To play for oneself is to plunge into the con 
templation of one’s own feelings and actions. 
It is a particularly irritating kind of performance 
to an audience, since it leaves them mystified 
out of it. 
certain 


and It is the kind indulged in by 


arty, though very sincere actors, who 


own emotional 
itself.13 


are more interested in their 


contortions than in the scene 


Unfortunately, there are directors 
who encourage this kind of acting. A 
told 


ordeal to which he had been subjected 


student once me of the veritable 
while rehearsing under a professed de- 
votee of the Stanislavsky-System. When- 
ever the young actor wanted to know 
whether he had succeeded in communi- 
cating a given scene, or a speech, or a 
piece of business, he received the im- 
patient reply: “Never mind that—just 
feel it.”” In this manner the director, no 
doubt, wished to apply that most abused 
of all phrases, “living the part.” Since the 
actor is supposed to “live” on the stage 
and not to “act,” all he has to be con- 
cerned with is his inner experience. Did 
the 
part” with “living”? Did his perennial 


Stanislavsky ever confuse “living 
search for truth on the stage imply that 
truth 
identical with the truth of life? Not at 
all. truth in 


life; it is peculiar to itself,” he wrote. 


he conceived of this as being 


“Scenic truth is not like 
He realized that on the stage “one must 
that in real life are not 
that 
“so that truth may pass over the 


do things . 


true.”"5 He knew this was neces- 


Sary 


12David Magarshack, “Introduction,” in 
Stanislavsky on the Art of the Stage (London, 
1950), p. 58. 

13M. A. Chekhov, “Stanislavsky’s Method of 
Acting,” in Acting: A Handbook of the Stan- 
islausky Method, ed. Toby Cole (New York, 
1947), p- 108. 

14 Stanislavsky, My 

15 [bid., p. 174. 


Life in Art, p. 466. 
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footlights.’*® Not truth for its own sake, 
then, but truth to be communicated to 
an audience. Communication, to be sure, 
can be achieved only by external form. 
“You must make your invisible experi- 
Stanislavsky 


ence visible to my eyes, 


wrote;'’? and again: “Without an ex- 
ternal form neither your inner character- 
ization nor the spirit of your image will 
reach the public.’’* A far cry, indeed, 
from telling an actor: “Just feel it.” 
Yet this attitude, strangely enough, 
has been encouraged by teachers whose 
authority, in some instances, is strength- 
ened by the fact that they were at some 
the Art 


Theatre. A few years ago, I attended a 


time associated with Moscow 
lecture given by one of the instructors 
at the school of the late Madame Ous- 
penskaya in Los Angeles.’® Anticipating 
revelations, I sat down, pad and pencil 
ready. What I heard surpassed my wild- 
est expectations. Among the various pro 
nouncements which I jotted down lit- 
erally was the following: “We do not 
want to express emotions, we only want 
to originate them.” One may be permit- 
ted to ask: for what purpose? Another 
dictum went as follows: “The actor is 
not here to give but to get.” I submit 
that there is only one type of theatrical 
activity where this otherwise perverse 
philosophy is justified: the therapeutic 
theatre. No one will deny its beneficial 
possibilities, especially in view of re- 
cent and highly successful experiments 
carried out in our veterans’ hospitals.?° 
Under such exceptional circumstances 
wonders whether the 


the actor—one 


term “actor” is still applicable in a situ- 


16 Jbid., p. 174. 
17 Stanislavsky, Building a Character, p. 267. 


18 Ibid., p. 3. 

19 The lecture was delivered on November 
29, 1948. 

20 Cf. Catherine H. Santa Maria, “A New 


Workshop: The VA Hospital,” Educational The- 
atre Journal, III (October, 1951), 207 ff; see 
also J. L. Moreno, The Theatre of Spontaneity 
New York, 1947). 
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ation of this kind—is indeed not here 
to give but to get, but hardly in the 
theatre. 

The confusion resulting from this sort 
of misrepresentation has had disturbing 
consequences. The misguided actor will 
act for himself, in the sense that he 
evaluates his participation in a_ play 
solely according to the personal benefit 
he may derive from it. To make things 
worse, there are directors who feel en- 
couraged to regard their own job in no 
other way. A few years ago, I was oc- 
casionally invited to attend the meetings 
held by a group of young actors who had 
just made a successful start toward the 
setting up of a permanent repertory 
company in a large city. One day a meet- 
ing was called to deal with the following 
emergency: after having rehearsed one 
of Ibsen’s plays for more than three 
weeks, the director suddenly quit. To 
justify his startling decision, he ex- 
plained that he did not feel like doing 
this particular play at this particular 
time. Repeated attempts to remind the 
young egotist of his obligations toward 
the cast, toward the 


the members of 


group as a whole, and toward their 
audiences, proved futile. The director 
had found out that Ibsen’s play could 
not at the moment contribute anything 
to the solution of his personal problems; 
therefore, away with it! After the “To- 
Hell-With- The-Audience”’ attitude, men- 
tioned before, we now have the “To- 
Hell-With-The-Play” attitude. The story 
may be said to provide a variation on 
the theme sounded at the Ouspenskaya 
school, since, in this instance, the di- 
rector obviously was not here to give 
but to get. 

Emphasizing that communication is 
achieved by external form, Stanislavsky 
never tired of pointing out that to at- 
tain that form the actor needs “external 


technique.”*! Logically enough, where 
there is no concern with communication, 
there can be no concern with external 
technique, including its fundamentals, 
speech and movement. However, Stanis- 
lavsky’s book Building a Character is 
entirely to a detailed 


devoted almost 


discussion of these very fundamentals 


which—one hesitates to utter a truism 
such as this—have been regarded for 
centuries as the cornerstones of the 
actor's craft.**? The misinterpreters, on 
the other hand, seem to tell us, to use 
the familiar line spoken by one of 
Moliére’s doctors: “Nous avons changé 
cela,” 


tout I suspect that one of the 


motivations for pretending to have 
changed all that may be the desire, per- 
haps not even a conscious one, to hide 
dilettantism and incompetence behind a 
smoke screen of half-digested misin- 
formation. 

External technique implies control, a 
fact of which Stanislavsky was very much 
aware. Thus he proved once again that 
he did not confuse “living the part” with 
“living.” The following quotations from 
his writings may serve as illustrations: 
“IT divided myself, as it were, into two 
personalities. One continued as an actor, 
the other was an observer. Strangely 
enough this duality not only did not 
impede, it actually promoted my creat 
ive work. It encouraged and lent impetus 


self 


control an actor exercises in this creative 


9904 


to it.”24 “The more restraint and 


process the clearer will be the form and 
design of his role and the more power- 


21 Cf. Stanislavsky, Building a Character, pp. 
263 ff. 

22See especially Chapters I, II, III, IV, V, 
VII, VIII, and IX, of Building a Charactey 

23 Moli¢re, Le Médecin Malgré Lui, Il, 4; 
Oeuvres Complétes, Edition de la_ Pléiade 
(Paris, n.d.), II, 132. The complete sentence, 
applicable in its entirety to the present subject, 
reads as follows: “Oui, cela était autrefois ainsi; 
mais nous avons tout cela, et nous 
faisons maintenant la médecine d'une méthode 


changé 


toute nouvelle.” 


24 Stanislavsky, Building a Character, Pp. 19 


IRUITH 


4 


ful its effect on the public.”*> To em- 
phasize the essential duality of the actor, 
Stanislavsky quotes Tommaso Salvini’s 
“An 
laughs on the stage, but as he weeps and 


statement: actor lives, weeps, 
laughs he observes his own tears and 


mirth. It is this double existence, this 
balance between life and acting that 
makes for art.’’*° 

The necessity of employing external 
technique demands that the actor be- 
come a superior craftsman. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that Stanislavsky 
was fully aware of the importance of 
craftsmanship in the theatre. “There is 
no art that does not demand virtuosity,” 
he wrote; and added: 
There is no final measure for the fullness of 
this virtuosity. The French painter Degas said, 
“If you own a hundred thousand francs’ worth 
of craftsmanship, spend five sous to buy more.” 
Chis necessity for the acquirement of experience 
and craftsmanship is especially apparent in the 
art of the theatre.27 


(And again: 


. the creativeness of an actor must come from 


within, while his voice and his body remain 
obedient instruments in the sure hands of a 
virtuoso. There is trouble when a violin has 


No matter how well the violinist 
feels.28 


a false tone. 


feels, he cannot interpret what he 


Yet there are teachers who, abusing 
Stanislavsky’s name, encourage the dis- 
regard of external technique. In a uni- 


versity production which I attended 
several years ago, the girl playing the 


leading part kept yelling at the top of 
her voice throughout the entire play. 
When the director later asked me what 
I thought of the performance, I could 
not help mentioning the young lady’s 
irritatingly monotonous shouting. The 
reply I received from this proud fol- 
lower of Stanislavsky was so disarming 
that it “Yes, 
wasn’t it awful?” he said. 


stunned me into silence: 


25 Ibid., p. 72. 
26 Ibid., p. 167. 
27 Stanislavsky, My Life in Art, p. 570. 
28 Jbid., p. 70. 
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In Stanislavsky’s books, however, he 
could have found the following perti- 
nent comments: 

Do not take as 


think they are showing power when it is only 
power, it is only 


your models the actors who 


loudness. Loudness is not 
loudness and shouting.29 
As for loudness as such 
use for it at all on the stage. 
majority of cases it serves no purpose except to 


is scarcely any 
In the great 


there 


deafen those who have no understanding of 
art.30 
Another director, also known to ad- 


here to the Stanislavsky method, dis- 
cussed with me his production of a 
nineteenth-century drama _ which fre- 
quently, and for valid reasons, has been 
termed a forerunner of Expressionism in 
the theatre. When I remarked that, in 
my opinion, the peculiar, hectic style of 
obscured by a 


the had_ been 


naturalistic, leisurely treatment applied 


play 


to speech as well as movement, I received 
the reply: “I know, but I didn’t want to 
interfere.” 

The two stories, aside from revealing 
a generous contempt for bothersome 
details such as speech and movement, 
that is, of external technique, also im- 
ply a rather strange view of the director's 
function in the theatre. The director, 
so it seems, must not direct. If the actors 
yell, let them yell! If they fail to grasp 
the play’s style, don’t interfere! 

And if, as a result 
the audience 


lack of 


out on 


of such 
direction, walks 
your production, don’t blame yourself; 
blame the poor taste of the public and 
its inability to appreciate really fine the- 
atre. A young director once told me 
cheerfully and with an air of undis- 
guised superiority that half of the audi- 
ence had left the theatre after the second 
act of his production of a play by 
George Bernard Shaw. I cautiously sug- 
gested that, rather than the public, cer- 


tain aspects of the performance might be 


29 Stanislavsky, Building a Character, p. 140. 
0 Tbid., p. 141. 
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blamed for the embarrassing situation. 
In the course of the ensuing discussion, 
I used the word “showmanship.” There 
was an awkward silence and the expres- 
sion on the faces around me made me 
realize that I had used a dirty word. By 
suggesting anything as low-brow as 
“showmanship,” I had proved beyond 
doubt that my views were just about on 
a par with those held by the manager of 
a burlesque show.*! 

A further consequence of the 
tention that the director must not direct 
is the notion that he must not plan his 
blocking since, by so doing, he would 
stifle the actor’s creativity. Watching the 
run-through of a university production, 
I noticed with considerable surprise that, 
precisely two days prior to the opening 
night, the blocking of some scenes had 
not been worked out. Several times, the 
actors were compelled to stop the re- 
hearsal, in order to reach a_ hurried 
agreement as to what chairs they were 
going to use next. The director, by no 
means an inexperienced beginner but 
a devotee of what he thought to be the 
Stanislavsky-System, did interfere 
but watched with apparent satisfaction 
the creative mess on stage. 


con- 


not 


Fortunately, Stanislavsky’s own direct- 
ing methods may be studied not merely 
in some of his books but also in nu- 
merous revealing descriptions written 
either by his collaborators or by visitors 
who were permitted to attend rehearsals. 
While this is not the place to analyze 
his techniques in detail, they may be 
summed up by stating that he did plan 
the blocking for his productions; that he 
did “interfere” with his actors; that he 
did not only suggest but even demon- 


81 Stanislavsky was not only a superb “show- 
man” but also quite willing to employ what he 
himself considered “stale” and “cheap” tricks, 
as long as they contributed to the effectiveness 
of a scene; cf. The Sea Gull Produced by Stan- 
islavsky, ed. S. D. Balukhaty, trans. David 


Magarshack (London, 1952), p. 283. 


strate movements and gestures; in short, 
that, being a director, he directed. 

The evolution of Stanislavsky’s di- 
recting method led from his beginnings 
as a “producer-autocrat” who virtually 
to the 


bs Be] 


turned his actors into puppets,’ 
approach we may study in his published 
director’s script for The Sea Gull,* and, 
finally, to the time when he usually re 
frained from writing down his produc- 
tion plan. “This does not mean,” Norris 
Houghton assures us, “that the produc 
tion is allowed to take its own course. 
All during the preceding period he has 
had in mind the pattern of his play; he 
must have thought out all problems of 
movement and emotion in advance if 
he is to be of any help to his actors at 
all. All this he carries in his mind, how 
ever. There is nothing on paper.”** How 
precisely the pattern of a production was 
established in his mind becomes 
abundantly clear when one studies the 
production plan for Othello, which owes 
its existence to circumstances where 
Stanislavsky was once again compelled 


to commit his ideas to paper.*® 


Far from adopting the strange attitude 
expressed by the director who did not 
“interfere,” Stanislavsky con- 
tinuously did that. “When re 
hearsals are held on the stage, the di 
rector is constantly there with the actors; 
he does not sit out front. Throughout 
this period he seems only to be trying 
to help the actors. He walks about with 
them on the stage, whispers suggestions 
to stir their imaginations.’’** These sug- 


want to 
just 


gestions were mainly concerned with 
physical actions; never with psychologi 


cal states or emotions. “. . . if you suggest 


32 Magarshack, Stanislavsky: A Life, p. 174. 

83 Cf. above, note 31. 

34 Norris Houghton, Moscow Rehearsals: An 
Account of Methods of Production in the Soviet 
Theatre (New York, 1936), p. 78. 

85 Cf. Stanislavsky Produces Othello, 
Helen Nowak (London, 1948). 

36 Houghton, op. cit., p. 77. 


trans. 
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that (the actor) make certain 


ments and then ask him to feel as these 


move- 


movements dictate, you will perhaps ar- 
rive at a truer combination of psy- 
chology and action.”*? Stanislavsky was 
therefore well aware that demonstration 
may be a valuable tool for the director. 
It might consist of mere suggestion: 
“Just a slight change of posture and his 
huge figure would suddenly become 
transformed.”** However, demonstration 
might also become quite explicit, as it 
did at an opera rehearsal where Stan- 
islavsky showed the singers “bits of 
movement.’*® In short, he never denied 
the active function of the director in the 
theatre: “Collective creation in art with- 
out a finally dominating hand is im- 
possible and the Art Theatre knows it.”*° 

To 
ations the misreading of 
be illustrated by 
About to start 


farcical, situ- 
Stanislavsky’s 


what comic, even 
thought can lead, may 
the following episode. 
rehearsals for a university production, 
the director issued a decree prohibiting 
the members of the cast from watching 
any scenes in which they were not actual- 
ly appearing. For if they did, he argued, 
they would become conscious of partici- 
pating in a stage play and, consequently, 
be hampered in carrying out the task of 
“living the part.” Announcing this novel 
procedure, the director undoubtedly 
felt that he had acted in sincere agree- 
ment with Stanislavsky’s often quoted 
statement: “I began to hate the theatre 
in the theatre.”’*' It apparently never oc- 
curred to him, however, that by thus 


detailed information on 
the Method of Physical Actions, see K. S. 
Stanislawski, W. Prokofjew, W. Toporkow, B. 
Sachawa, G. Gurjew, Der schauspielerische Weg 
zur Rolle; Fuenf Aufsaetze ueber Stanislawskis 
“Methode der physischen Handlungen,” trans. 
B. Ensslen, K. Fend, K. A. Paffen (Berlin, 
1952); and W. Toporkow, K. S. Stanislawski bei 
der Probe, trans. Karl Fend (Berlin, 1952). 

88 Magarshack, Stanislavsky: A Life, p. 976. 

39 Houghton, op. cit., p. 84. 

40 Tbid., p. 79. 

41 Stanislavsky, My Life in Art, p. 207. 


37 I[bid., p. 74; for 


out-Stanislavskying Stanislavsky, he 
turned a sound principle into hilarious 
nonsense. There was no need for this 
particular disciple to prove that he 
hated the theatre in the theatre since, 
by a tour de force of rare dexterity, he 
had managed to obliterate the theatre 
altogether. Moreover, if he had listened 
to his master’s voice more carefully, he 
would have heard the following state- 
ment: “We hate the theatre in the the- 
atre, we love the scenic on the stage. 
tremendous. difference. 


Stanislavsky’s essay on 


That is a mee 
Moreover, in 
Ethics, he would have found a passage 
scorning actors who, during the re- 
hearsal period, pay no attention to the 
scenes in which they do not appear.** 
Aside from perverting Stanislavsky’s 
thought, the self-appointed 
have fostered in their fellow worshipers 


disciples 


an attitude of arrogance which I have 
had the dubious privilege to observe 
more than once. The following experi- 
ence may again serve as an illustration. 
Answering a student’s question concern- 
ing methods in 
Europe, I once explained to a class that 
the Stanislavsky-System was little known 
abroad since most of his books were not 
available in translations.** Having ob- 


theatrical training 


42 [bid., p. 245. 

43In the pertinent passage, Stanislavsky de- 
rides actors “whose attitude toward their work 
lacks understanding to such an extent that they 
listen during rehearsals only to those remarks 
which immediately concern their own parts. 
Scenes in which they don’t appear are com- 
pletely neglected by them.” Cf. K. S. Stan- 
islawski, Ethik, trans. Peter von Hamm (Berlin, 
1950); my translation of the above passage is 
based on the German version. An abstract of 
Stanislavsky’s essay may be found, under the 
title Stage Ethics, as “Appendix I” in Stan- 
islavsky on the Art of the Stage, pp. 287 ff. (See 
note 12). 

44 The statement would be erroneous today, 
but was entirely correct eleven years ago, when 
the incident occurred. At that time, no transla- 
tions of Stanislavsky’s writings existed except 
the English versions of An Actor Prepares 
(1936) and My Life in Art (1938); and selected 
passages from the autobiography, translated 
into French by Nina Gourfinkel and Léon 
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tained this information, the student re- 
marked, with a sneer he did not try to 
conceal: “Then acting in Europe must 
be pretty external.” Thus, what may be 
called the Great Tradition of acting was 
arrogantly and ignorantly swept aside 
in one sentence spoken by a young man 
who himself as a follower of 
Stanislavsky. Betterton Garrick, 
Lekain and Talma, Rachel and Salvini, 
Duse and Coquelin, not to mention the 


fancied 
and 


innumerable actors of our own day who 
are unable to read Stanislavsky’s writ- 
ings—all are “pretty external,” since 
those wretched hams were never en- 
lightened by the System! It is known, 
on the other hand, that Stanislavsky 
eagerly studied the achievements and 
methods of the great actors of the past, 
with that of tradi- 


tional values so 


humble awareness 


characteristic of most 
reformers.*® 

The misinterpreters, and not Stan- 
islavsky, must also be held responsible 
for the notion that the System is indeed 
“where you have to be a vase.”” Confused 
students have come to me wondering 
why they were asked by instructors pro- 
fessing to teach the Stanislavsky method, 
a loaf of bread, a doorknob, an 
ice cream soda, a teakettle, 
not. Those who did not come were pre- 
sumably convinced that 
joined the ranks of the initiated. I once 


to ‘‘be”’ 
and what 


they had now 


beheld a paper written as an assignment 
for an acting class and beginning with 
the words: “I am a glacier.” I did not 
venture any further into that essay al- 
though I have no doubt that I would 


Chancerel, and published, with a preface by 
Jacques Copeau, under the title, Ma Vie dans 
V’Art (Paris, 1934). 

45On Stanislavsky’s acquaintance with, and 
interest in, the writings of Luigi Riccoboni, 
Francesco Riccoboni, Talma, Clairon, Dumésnil, 
Eckhof, and Iffland, see Magarshack, Stanislav- 
sky: A Life, pp. 336 f; the same author, in his 
“Introduction” in Stanislavsky on the Art of 
the Stage, p. 86, emphasizes that “Stanislavsky 
always claimed that his system was based on 


his observations of the methods of great actors.” 


have been rewarded by fascinating reve 


lations regarding the glacier’s family 


background, political views, and sex life. 

There is nothing in Stanislavsky’s writ- 
ings—at least as far as these are available 
in English, German, or French—to sup- 
port such pernicious monkeyshine. The 
familiar passage in An Actor Prepares, 


where one of ‘“Tortsov’s” students is 


asked to “live the life of a tree’”’ is, above 


all, an isolated instance;*® secondly, the 


context makes it clear that this exercise 


is used merely as a stimulant for the im- 


agination or, to use the terminology of 


the System, as a lever for Stanislavsky’s 


magic “if”; finally, the tree, after all, is 


a living thing and not an inanimate 


object.*? 
Such methods, conspicuous by their 


very absurdity, have done more than 


anything else to bring the Stanislavsky- 
System into disrepute and to expose it 
to ridicule, 

Be a tree, be a sled, 

se a purple spool of thread, 

Be a storm, a piece of lace, 

4 subway train, 


an empty space 


These lines were sputtered by Danny 
Kaye in a New York night club more 
than ten years ago. Time, quoting them 


in a story on the celebrated comedian, 


46 Stanislavsky, New York 


1936), pp. 61 ff. 

417It is significant to find 
lowers of Stanislavsky are refuting 
experiments along these lines. In a 
German manual of acting, admittedly based on 
the Stanislavsky System, the example of the 
tree is discussed, with the pointed comment 
that it does not mean an attempt to “portray 
a tree.” “We decidedly refute any such humani 
animals 


4n Actor Prepares 


Sel ious fol- 
erroneous 
recent 


that 


zation of Nature. We do not act 
either. Such erroneous paths, to be sure, have 
been followed in some Stanislavsky studios.” 


(Ottofritz Gaillard, Das deutsche Stanislawski 
Buch: Lehrbuch der Schauspielkunst nach dem 
Stanislawski-System (Berlin, 1946), p. 104 (my 
translation). Similarly, the late Charles Dullin 
discussing the value of animal images for the 
development of bodily rhythm, warns prospe« 
tive teachers: “Ne pas laisser l’éléve imiter le 
chat mais l’inciter a traduire les images par une 
plastique humaine”; cf. Charles Dullin, Sow 
venirs et Notes de Travail d’un Acteur (Paris, 
1946), p. 118. 
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remarked by way of explanation that 
the song was supposed to kid the Stan- 
islavsky-System where students of the 
drama were taught to do this kind of 
thing. ‘This notion of Stanislavsky’s edu- 
cational methods was, at any rate, taken 
for granted by Sylvia Kaye, who wrote 
the lyric, since she chose as its persuasive 
title simply the name “Stanislavsky.’’** 

To investigate whether Stanislavsky 
himself may not have provided some of 
the reasons for the misinterpretations I 
have tried to indicate would require a 
separate study. Certain aspects of his 
theory have indeed been criticized on 
various grounds and in some instances 
such criticism has been justified. How- 
ever, there is a difference between serious 
analysis, on one side, and either spell- 
bound adoration o1 irresponsible ridi- 
cule on the other.*® 

Yet 


which have facilitated misrepresentation 


there are other circumstances 


and misunderstanding. Since the perti- 
nent facts are not generally known, it 
might be helpful to survey them briefly. 
The primary source for any study of 
Stanislavsky’s ideas is, of course, his writ- 
ings. Are we reading what he wanted us 
to read? I am afraid we are not, for his 
books have been presented to the Eng- 
lish-speaking public in a rather dubious 
state for which translators, editors, and 
publishers must share the blame. A cur- 


18 Time, (March 11, 1946), 66. 

49In his “Introduction” in Stanislavsky on 
the Art of the Stage, Magarshack remarks (p. 
86): “The chief error of Stanislavsky’s critics 
is to ascribe to him a rigidity of method he 
himself denounced. ‘This is mainly due to 
Stanislavsky’s followers who, in teaching his 
system, cannot see the wood for the trees. 
But it is unjust to saddle Stanislavsky with the 
mistakes of his followers whom he _ himself 
repeatedly condemned.” For serious criticism 
of the System, see Theodore Komisarjevsky, 
Myself and the Theatre (New York, 1930), pp. 
134 ff; Nicolas Evreinoff, Histoire du Thédtre 
Russe (Paris, 1947), pp. 3066 ff; Edwin Duerr, 
“Stanislavsky and the Idea” in Studies in Speech 
and Drama, in Honor of Alexander M. Drum 
mond (Ithaca, N. Y., 1944), pp. 31 ff. 
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sory review of the most conspicuous in- 
stances must suffice. 

Stanislavsky began to write his auto- 
biography, My Life in Art, during his 
Stay in the United States in 1929. 
Rushed by a contract with his American 
publisher, he completed the book within 
a few months and under conditions 
which caused him to report to a friend: 

I am forced to write things I should 
written in normal circum- 


not have 


stances.”*” His biographer tells us that 
he then spent over a year on its 
Russian edition and so thoroughly re- 
vised it that when it was published in 
1925, it was 
What been 
reading, therefore, is not what Stanis- 


practically a _ different 


work.””®! some of us have 
lavsky himself considered the final ver- 
sion of his autobiography. 

An Actor Prepares,®? the most widely 
read and used of Stanislavsky’s books, 
is a mere fragment. Besides, the com- 
plete work, published in Russia after 
that is, 
An Actor Prepares, 


Stanislavsky’s death in 1938, 
two years later than 
bears an entirely different title, namely, 
Actor and Self: Personal Work in the 
The 
text is almost three times as extensive 


Creative Process of Re-Living.® 


as that of the book we have been read- 


ing under the title dn Actor Prepares. 


50 Magarshack, 
51 JIbid., p. 
welcomed the 
claim by 


Stanislavsky. A Life, p. 367. 
368. Unable to read Russian, | 
opportunity of verifying this 
checking the recently published 


German translation of the final version of 
Stanislavsky’s autobiography, Mein Leben in 
der Kunst, trans. Klaus Roose (Berlin, 1951); 


compared to My Life in Art, it is indeed “a 
different work.” 

52See note 46. 

53 The final authentic version is available in 
German under the title: Das Geheimnis des 
schauspielerischen Erfolges, trans. Alexandra 
Meyenburg (Zurich, n.d.). If the rights can 
be cleared, it may eventually be available in an 
English version prepared by Mr. John W. 
Volkoff, Berkeley, California, who was kind 
enough to put at my disposal not only a type- 
written copy of his translation but also numer- 
ous notes which helped to clarify the problems 
involved. 
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In a preface, Stanislavsky outlines his 
projected treatise on acting, which was 
to consist of three parts. He emphasizes 
that the present volume deals merely 
with the actor’s preparatory work and 
not with problems of rehearsal and per- 
formance. As to this obviously very im- 
portant limitation, the 
title of the available English version 
ought to have provided a hint, since it 
reads An Actor PREPARES, and not An 
convinced that 


even incorrect 


Actor PERFORMS. I am 
many of the current misinterpretations 
of Stanislavsky’s System have been caused 
by the failure, on the part of overzealous 
readers, to realize the significance of 
this distinction. If one takes the first 
part of Stanislavsky’s work, in an in- 
complete version at that, as representing 
the entire System, one is bound to mis- 
conceive the total pattern so carefully 
planned by its creator. Hypnotized by 
what Stanislavsky had to say about the 
actor’s preparatory work, which natural- 
ly is not concerned with problems of 
performance, students are misled into 
being preoccupied with the “Self,” while 
neglecting the all-important relationship 
between actor and audience. Therefore, 
communication and its basis, external 
technique, are believed to be irrelevant. 
This notion, although entirely absent 
from Stanislavsky’s thought, has had 
dismal consequences and is largely re 
sponsible for the misrepresentation of 
his System. Indicative of the resulting 
confusion are attitudes such as that of 
the instructor who claims that “We do 
not want to express emotions, we only 
want to originate them”; of the director 
who tells an actor: “Just feel it’; and 
the corresponding one of the actress who 
“does not care” whether the emotion she 
had tried to convey reached her audience 
as long as she “felt it.” 

Stanislavsky 


Some of the material 


wanted to include in the remaining two 


volumes of his treatise was published in 
the United States under the title Build- 
ing a Character.** In view of the signifi- 
cance of this material, one finds with re- 
gret that the editorial methods employed 
in its publication leave much to be de- 
sired. Aside from a hasty reference in 
the translator’s “Explanatory Note” to 
the effect that the editorial task ‘“con- 
sisted mainly of choosing among the 
various versions of given chapters which 
had come to hand,”*> we are not given 
any information as to exact sources of 
the book’s Indicative of a 
surprising lack of editorial care is the 
chapter called “Toward An Ethics of 
the Theatre.”®* This turns out to be an 
incomplete rendering of the various 
drafts for an essay bearing the title 
Ethics which Stanislavsky began to write 
in 1908 and on which he was still work 


contents. 


ing during his last illness in 1938. Ac- 
cording to the Russian editors, the essay 
was originally intended as one chapter 
of Actor and Self. However, Stanislavsky 
considered it so important that he de- 
cided to remove it from his treatise on 
acting and to deal with the subject in a 
separate book.** 

Another publication available in Eng- 
lish, Stanislavsky on the Art of the Stage, 
although edited by Stanislavsky’s biog- 
rapher, David Magarshack, is not en- 
tirely reliable Above all, the 
author of the book’s main portions, titled 
“The System and Methods of Creative 
Art” and “Five Rehearsals of ‘Werther’ ’ 
respectively, is not, as this edition would 


either.58 


make one believe, Stanislavsky, but the 
singer, K. Antarova, who based her book 
on notes taken during her attendance at 


54 See note 3. 

55 Stanislavsky, Building a Character, p. ix. 

56 Jbid., pp. 242 ff. 

57 The Yearbook of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
1944, (Moscow, 1946), I, 25 ff. A German trans- 
lation of the entire essay is now available; see 


note 43. 
58See note 12. 
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Stanislavsky’s acting classes between 1918 
and 1922, and during the rehearsals for 
Stanislavsky’s studio production of Mas- 
senet’s opera. Not only has the author's 
name been omitted but also two entire 
chapters, one of them containing a vivid 


description of Stanislavsky’s working 
methods.®® 
The sad conclusion is that neither 


translators, nor editors, nor publishers 
have made it easy for us to follow Stanis- 
lavsky’s line of thought. Moreover, as 
indicated before, Stanislavsky himself is 
at times not too helpful either. His 
books contain occasional inconsistencies 
and puzzling applications of aesthetic as 
well as psychological terms. To be sure, 
his biographer tells us that “he frequent- 
ly changed his ideas about the impor- 
elements of his 


tance of certain 


tem.’’6° 


SVS- 


Yet the basic assumptions on which 
he based his methods are sound. As a 
matter of fact, the System is neither a 
revelation, nor is it nonsense. As Norris 
Houghton has pointed out, it is “really 
only a conscious codification of ideas 
about acting which have always been 
the property of most good actors of all 
countries whether they knew it or not.”® 
Even who 
completely refutes the System, wrote: 

whatever the errors Stanislavsky was led 


into by his theories, he has nevertheless by his 
the foundation stone for the con- 


Theodore Komisarjevsky, 


system laid 


59 Aside from David Magarshack’s “Introduc- 
tion,” which provides an excellent appraisal 
of the entire System, additional material is 
included in two Appendices; the first being an 
abstract of Stanislavsky’s essay on Ethics (see 
note 43); the second, consisting of excerpts from 
the reminiscences of N. Gorchakov, one of the 
directors of the Moscow Art Theatre, under 
the title Melodrama: A Stanislavsky Improvisa- 
tion. K. Antarova’s book is available in German 
under the title Studioarbeit mit Stanislawski: 
Dreissig Gespraeche ueber System und Elemente 
schoepferischer Arbeit und fuenf Gespraeche 
ueber die Arbeit an der Oper “Werther” von 
Massenet, trans. Peter von Hamm _ (Berlin, 
1950). : 

60 Magarshack, Stanislavsky: A Life, p. 380. 

61 Houghton, op. cit., p. 57. 


struction in future of a true inner expression 
of the art of the stage, and has erected certain 
actor has to 


which genuine 


want to be a 


signposts every 


follow, if he does not mere 


grimacing clown.62 


During a lecture demonstration given 
at a recent Conference of the Southern 
California Section of the American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association, some of 
the participants were asked to improvise 
a scene. Ascending the platform, one of 
the volunteer actors, himself the chair- 
man of a department of dramatic art at 
a distinguished institution of higher 
learning, turned to the audience with 
the quip: “What's my background, so 
that I can Stanislavsky myself into it?” 
Roaring laughter was the response to 
this flippant remark. 

One may wonder, however, whether it 
is indeed amusing to see the name of 
an artist as eminent and consequential 
as Constantin Stanislavsky first turned 
into a laughingstock for the benefit of 
snickering night club customers; then 
taken as cue for a belly laugh elicited 
from an audience composed of teachers 
of dramatic art. Should we allow reac- 
tions such as these to become the con- 
sequences of Stanislavsky’s truth? Should 
we permit this to be the career of Stanis- 
lavsky’s memory in the United States? 

“A good idea, badly shown, dies for a 
long time,” he wrote.** His good idea 
has been shown so badly that it appears 
to be moribund. Yet it must not be al- 
lowed to die under the busy hands of 
his misinterpreters. Stanislavsky has in- 
deed become, as Michael Redgrave put 
it, “the subject of such violent discus- 
sion, mystic adoration, wholly unreason- 
able dislike, or suspiciously lofty indif- 


62 Quoted by Magarshack, in his “Introduc- 
tion” in Stanislavsky on the Art of the Stage, 
p. 84. 

63 Stanislavsky, My Life in Art, p. 438. 
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ference, that it is hard to get people to 
look at the facts of the case.’’** 

A few days before Stanislavsky’s death, 
one of the directors of the Art Theatre 
came to his home to inquire about his 
health. The 
and the visitor saw Stanislavsky sitting 


bedroom door was open 
in his bed, propped up on high pillows. 
His breathing 
heavily, he blurted out sentences. This 
is what the “Silence! I 
don’t believe it! Can’t hear your words! 


eyes were closed and, 


visitor heard: 


64 Michael Redgrave, “The  Stanislavsky 
Myth,” in Actors on Acting: The Theories, 
Techniques, and Practices of the Great Actors 
of All Times as Told in Their Own Words, ed. 
Toby Cole and Helen Krich Chinoy (New 
York, 1949), p. 386. 


Thus, in a last effort as it 


Repeat it!’’® 
were, Stanislavsky tried to sum up his 
artistic creed: “I don’t believe it!’’"—his 
persistent search for truth and sincerity 
in acting; “Can't hear your words!"’—his 
untiring concern with communication 
and its basis, external technique; “Re- 
peat it!”—his fanatic devotion to work, 
work, and more work. These, in a nut- 
shell, are the fundamental elements of 
Stanislavsky’s System. These are the facts 
of the case. Although they have become 
the 


quences of persistent misinterpretation, 


obscured by unfortunate conse 


we can hardly afford to ignore thei 
simple truth. 
65 Magarshack, Stanislavsky: A Life, p. 403 


MACREADY’S INNOVATIONS AS PRODUCER 


But more than this, the production as well as the star must convey 
the idea of a complete unity. Accuracy of detail in setting and costume, 
carefully drilled performances by the entire company, including the 
supernumeraries, dimming of the lights when mood and atmosphere de- 
manded, these were Macready’s innovations as a producer. Star performer 
though he was, he was enough of an artist to realize that the greatest 
effect had been lost by those of his great predecessors who were content 


if their own star performances brought hysterical applause. 


As an artist, 


Macready felt that the function of the drama was moral instruction. To 
implement this function in Macbeth, he concentrated on the creation of 
a background of royal and barbaric splendour that the archcriminal’s 
fall from grace might be the more impressive. That it might be the more 
convincing, he further attempted to humanize the characters, for as one 
of the Victorian critics declared, “A subject to come home to the hearts 


and bosoms of men 


must be of a domestic nature.” 


Finally, that the 


hearts and bosoms might become more surely moved, he made liberal use 
(though not as overliberal as many of his successors) of the mechanics 
of the theater—sound effects, music, painting, and light. 

If this seems theatrical commonplace, it must be remembered that 
both Garrick and Kean were content to play in whatever costumes and 


sets were available, that Kemble’s attention to 


historical accuracy in 


production scarcely went as far as drilling the supernumeraries, and that 
Mme. Vestris’ experiments in staging were for the most part confined 
to drawing room comedy. In his constant emphasis on the necessity for 
unity in production Macready foreshadowed the modern régisseur. 

Alan S. Downer, “Macready’s Production of Macbeth,” 


QJS, XXXTII (1947), 181. 





THE CASE AGAINST SPEECH: AN 
EXAMINATION OF CRITICAL VIEWPOINTS 


Carroll C. Arnold 


HE historian and educational re- 
‘eee H. A. L. Fisher, wrote in 
the Preface to his History of Europe: 
“The fact of progress is written plain 
and large on the page of history; but 
The 
ground gained by one generation may 
Whether this be 


progress is not a law of nature. 


be lost by the next.’ 
the single great lesson of history, we 
need not debate here, but it is a conclu- 


sion closely supported by the uneven 


course of speech as an academic dis-. 


cipline. Even in America’s brief past 
the tradition of Adams, Rush, Channing, 
and Goodrich shriveled in the hands 
of the less wise, less humane elocution- 
ists; and flowered again only when men 
like Baker, Winans, O'Neill, Woolbert, 
and others returned to the older tradi- 
tions and gave them a new, vigorous, 
catholic exposition. 

But now a new generation holds in 
stewardship the academic discipline we 
call speech. Its legitimacy has been 
demonstrated by many; yet its place of 
comfort and sodality among the tradi- 
tional areas of study has not been every- 
where achieved, nor is it the law of na- 
ture that such a place shall be achieved. 
What dignity speech will acquire in the 
next forty years and what contributions 
it will offer to man’s knowledge of man 
will surely depend in large part upon 
the wisdom with which we direct its 
growth and form its maturer features. 


It is, then, only the part of good sense 


Carroll C. Arnold (Ph.D., State University of 
lowa, 1942) is Associate Professor of Speech at 
Cornell University. He is particularly interested 
in Discussion and British Public Address. 

1 (Boston, 1935), I, vii. 


to inquire, periodically, into the prem- 


ises of those who doubt the value of 


formal instruction in speech, for 


if we look find 
Most have the seeds of judgment in their mind. 


more closely, we shall 
It has, indeed, been the history of our 
subject that its critics have often seen, 
as its friends have not, distortions of 
purpose which debase, and excesses of 
specialization which demoralize. 

Almost every member of our profes- 
sion can testify from personal acquaint- 
ance that there are those in our schools 
and colleges who, though willing to ad- 
mit speech to the educational scullery, 


would deny it the more dignified asso- 


ciations of the academic parlor. To 
such persons speech seems an educa- 
tional “extra.” When their lines of 


thought and argument are traced, these 
critical attitudes are usually found to 
be rooted in one of two general con- 
victions or premises: 

Speech is a special subject, chiefly reme- 
dial or artistic, and 1s, therefore, im- 
portant only to the seriously deficient 
and the especially gifted; 

or 

Speech is not a true subject at all but 
an assortment of special activities which 
may be properly and adequately pro- 
vided outside the regular academic 
schedule. 

I think it is important to observe that 
both of these assumptions involve an 
identification of speech with dramatics, 
voice and diction, declamation, speech 
correction, debate, or other fragments 
and special activities connected with our 
general discipline. This identification 
of a part with the whole is likely to be 
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expressed by administrative officials in 
“But 
Most of it is 


some such observation as, we do 
have a speech program. 
handled outside the classroom, of course, 
but the opportunities for special train 
ing are still available to any who seek 
them.” 


If we ask how it is that the instruments 
and the forms of oral expression are still 
mistaken for the principles governing in- 
tercourse through speech, I fear the 
answer must be that we, ourselves, have 
taught our critics to think of speech as 
a special subject or as an assortment of 
vaguely related activities. Doubtless the 
shades of the elocutionists still cast some 
spells which aggravate a kind of ad- 
ministrative myopia, but there is clear 
evidence that modern speech teachers, 
also, have lent support to these critical 
assumptions. 

Four years ago, Professor Franklin H. 
Knower asked the teachers of speech in 
Ohio high schools to set forth the ob- 
jectives which governed their teaching.? 
Commenting on their replies, Professor 
Knower said, “By far the most common- 
ly stated objectives had something to do 
with the development of the whole per- 
sonality, with poise, expression, and 
thinking.”” When asked where, in their 
teaching, they most successfully achieved 
their objectives, the same teachers cited 
the activities which they supervised and 
mentioned infrequently their accom- 
plishments in general classroom instruc- 
tion. Again, when asked what handi- 
caps prevented development of the kinds 
of speech programs they would like to 
their schools, few of the 


see in very 


Ohio teachers complained of rigid cur- 


ricula or other academic handicaps; 
most expressed discontent with the 
equipment available (chiefly for dra- 


matic production) and with the necessity 


2Speech Education in Ohio (Columbus, 


1950), Pp. 40-41. 


of supervising activities outside the 
classroom. 

I suggest that these responses and the 
pedagogical habits of mind which they 
reflect are calculated to confirm the con 
victions of those critics who contend that 
speech is a special subject important to 
the exceptional few or that it is priman 
ily an assortment of special activities 
Nor are the Ohioans exceptional. A 
the New 


demon 


survey conducted in 1947 by 


England Speech Association® 


strates that in this area, too, a preoccu 
pation with activities encourages the al 
ready too prevalent belief that one does 
not teach speech—he coaches speaking, 
acting, broadcasting, etc. It also seems 


only fair to say that any critic examin 
ing the lists of subdivisions and asso 
ciated organizations printed in the con- 
vention programs of our national and 
regional associations might well think 
justified his suspicion that what we call 
speech is but the tent under which an 
army of exercise masters coach prelectors 
in the arts of standing, sitting, walking, 
reading, reciting, and improvising. It 
is not surprising, then, that members of 
our profession are frequently invited to 
teach English, History, Music, or Mathe- 
matics during the day and to train 
speakers and actors after hours. 

The assumptions that speech is a 
special subject or that it is no subject 
posit a conception of speech encouraged 
in this country by the century-old tradi 
tion of elocution, and elsewhere by its 
parent tradition, sophistic. If these as 
sumptions and their implicit definitions 
are unsound—and I believe they are— 
we must somehow show by what we do 
and by what we offer to do that speech 


is actually a whole, though necessarily 


8“Survey of the Status of Speech in the 
New England Elementary and _ Secondary 
Schools,” Unpublished Report of the Com 
mittee on Advancement of Speech Education, 
New England Speech Association (1947) 
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partitioned, discipline. Is it not possible 
for us to recognize in our curricula that 
it is our common concern with the re- 
sponses of listeners which unifies us, and 
that we teach, as others cannot or do 
not, the lore both ancient and modern 
which defines what Speaking Man must 
do to be understood as he intends? Were 
we to distill from all our specialized 
knowledge the principles of conception 
and execution which govern the effects 
of utterance in whatever place or cir- 
cumstance, we should, it seems to me, 
confound the critics who deny that we 
possess a distinctive, coherent subject 


matter. 


I have no such neat body of doctrine 
to offer; vet as the teachers and scholars 
of forty 
prove the intellectual respectability of 


vears ago were challenged to 


knowledge about public speaking, dra- 
ma, the theatre, and speech disorders, 
we are challenged in our turn to find 
the common body of theory which rec- 
onciles speech education to general edu- 
cation. And in the eves of our critics, 
at least, any such reconciliation involves 
more than proof of a unified and distinc- 
tive discipline; it involves, also, proof 
that our discipline is humane and liberal 
rather than technological only. 


The following illustrations suggest a 
few of the many circumstances in which 
the charge of illiberality is currently be- 
ing encountered by members of our pro- 
fession: 


\ high school speech teacher, whose 
course offerings have just been approved 
as legitimate “electives” within the regu- 
lar English requirements, now finds that 
his colleagues advise superior students 
to elect further study of the written 
word, and those who have done inferior 
work in English to take up the study of 
speech. 


A committee on graduate study, repre- 
senting the teachers’ colleges of the State 
University of New York, recently re- 
solved that speech is not a suitable area 
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for graduate study, and that studies 
touching upon oral communication can 
most properly be pursued as studies in 
English. 


Professor William T. Hastings, Chair- 
man of Phi Beta Kappa’s Committee on 
Qualifications, after enumerating among 
other areas of study Physical Education, 
Applied Music, Dramatic Art, and 
Speech Rehabilitation, conciudes a re 
cent article by saying: “Majors in all 
these subjects, as also in Education, Engi- 
neering, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, Occupa- 
tional and Physical Therapy—and the 
list might be extended—seem to us ob- 
jectionable from the point of view of 
Phi Beta Kappa.’* 

The Chairman of the Department of 
Speech at a New England state univer- 
sity writes: “The high schools have felt 
that Speech was not acceptable as a 
college entrance subject. A study shows 
that nearly all New England colleges 
except the leading women’s colleges will 
accept credit for Oral English or for 
Speech. We have been attempting to 
tell this to the high school administra- 
tors, but they still believe in the require- 
ment of four years of English. They feel, 
furthermore, that since the major private 
universities and colleges do not encour- 
age Speech, the high schools need not.” 
The skepticism concerning the liberal 
content of speech, which is implicit in 
these reports, can only spring from gross 
misunderstanding of what speech is o1 
can be. But, once more, we will be well 
advised to control our irritation and to 
consider soberly what we may have done 
to give substance to doubts, however 
misguided. 

Some few of us have tacitly admitted 
the charge of illiberality and have sought 
to clothe speech in dignity borrowed of 
other disciplines. Irreproachable col- 
lateral have sometimes been 
introduced into the speech curriculum 


materials 
until speech improvement wears the 
white coat of physiology, speechmaking 


4“The Task at Hand,” The Ke) 


XVII (Winter, 1951), 7. 


Reporter, 
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hides its face between the covers of 
great books or sinks from sight amid the 
intricacies of general semantics or psy- 
chology, and interpretative and dramatic 


communication masquerades in the cos- 


tume of literary criticism. But when 
critics have scorned the content of a 
physiology that breathes but cannot 


walk, have questioned the value of an 
incidental or 
the world’s great ideas, or have dispar- 


haphazard treatment of 


aged a literary criticism which limits it- 
self to the readable and playable master- 
pieces, little answer has been possible. 
These 
liberal 
speech as a respected independent field 


strivings for status among the 
studies seldom have established 
of study; for when wearing the raiment 
of other disciplines, speech conceals its 
own distinctive substance and character. 

Another, more popular answer to 
those who question the importance and 
general respectability of speech is that 
better public relations and administra- 
tive or legislative action are the means 
by which we may overwhelm our critics. 
During the past academic year I have 
seen sixteen different proposals from 
sixteen different persons or groups call- 
ing for “more publicity about what we're 
doing” and for “requiring every school 
to hire at least one speech teacher.’ But 
we are not yet prepared to say precisely 
what speech 1s when we issue our pub- 
licity, or memorialize our Departments 
of Education, or clutch the lapel of an 
\ssemblyman. If we were prepared to 
expound our subject as a cohesive body 
of historical, theoretical, and practical 
knowledge concerning the unique proc- 
esses and problems which attend Speak- 
ing Man’s effort to command the under- 
standing of Listening Man, our case be- 
fore our colleagues and the public would 
surely be stronger. Who then could say 


we borrow what others already teach or 


that a knowledge of our subject is not 
substantive, humane, and liberating? 
The three basic premises of contem- 
full 
speech programs in general education 


porary resistance to and ample 
arise from a deep-seated conviction that 
training must not be identified with edu 
cation, drill with study, or neuromuscu- 
lar co-ordination with knowledge. These 


are, it seems to me, the “seeds of judg- 
ment” in the complaints of those who 
allege that ours is a special subject, o1 
no subject, or at least not a liberal sub 
ject. Though they magnify our excesses 
and our omissions, our critics serve us 
well, for they warn against the practices 
which may undermine the academic 
status gained through the wisdom of a 
now-retiring generation of able teachers 
and theorists. 

The contentions of our critics are not 
new. Neither are the failings to which 
they call attention original with us. The 
age, the cause, and perhaps the refuta- 
tion of the case against speech are all 
suggested in the concluding paragraph 
of Charles Sears Baldwin’s Ancient Rhet- 
oric and Poetic: 

The ancient experience with rhetoric and with 
The 
as the energizing of knowl 


poctic is seen in retrospect as typical. 
theory of rhetoric 
edge and the humanizing of truth is explicitly 
the philosophy of Aristotle and implicitly that 
What the later 
had 


immediate 


of Cicero, Tacitus, Quintilian. 


rather in 


personal! 


rhetoric as 


ancient professors of rhetoric 
training of 
and this theory of 
the art of the speaker is at once as old as the 


mind is the 
effectiveness; 
other and as permanent. Its name is sophistic 
Aristotle deprecated it in his first chapter; St. 
Augustine turned his back on it at the end 
of the world; but 
been for centuries, and it has been again and 


again, a popular pedagogy.5 


ancient meantime it had 


The case of the modern critics of speech, 
like Plato’s case against the rhetoricians 
of his day, is an attack upon the ped 
agogy of sophistic applied to the steadily 


5 (New York, 1924), p. 247. 
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multiplying uses of speech in the modern 
world. Against admitting the technol- 
ogies of debate, broadcasting, stagecraft, 
or clinical practice to general education, 
the case of the ancient and modern crit- 
historical and 


ics has contemporary 


validity. Against accrediting as general 


education such subjects as the nature 
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composition for crowds momentarily 
assembled before platforms and stages 
are being taught, we may expect this 
aspect of speech to stand untouched by 
arguments critical of subjects lacking 
distinctive content and humane values. 
Wherever speech is taught as a discipline 


which infers its primary principles and 


and methods of ar ntative di > . . . 
1 methods of argumentative discourse, practices from the conventions, the foi- 


dramatic representation, or the evolu- 


: bles, and the psychological and physio- 
tion and development of speech and ‘ ee , . 
... logical limitations which shape the hu- 

language (to name but a few possibili- 
ties), the 
powerless. 
Wherevei 


derstand the geographical, social, and 


man listener’s response to ideas ap- 


contentions of doubters are 


pareled in speech and action, there our 


subject is at home with the other areas 


students may come to un- 


of study appropriate to general educa- 


tion. And it is to our place in general 


conventional influences which have 


education rather than to the expansion 


formed and daily change the talk of 


their communities, there we may point of our specialties that our friends, the 


with confidence to a portion of the lib- critics, bid us attend, as we assume re- 


eral content and method of speech. sponsibility for the future progress of 


Wherever the nature and principles of speech education. 


A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY PROTEST AGAINST SPEECH 
In truth, just as doctors are not applied to except for a man who 
is diseased and feeble, no more are orators except for a cause which is 
forsaken and desperate. Where no law, no equity, no right appears, 
there the orators pitch in with the tongue and with volubility of words,— 
there they shine. And as fishermen who go after eels catch nothing 
unless they, as it were, spread night over their nets, by roiling the water 
from top to bottom; so orators, if they cannot snatch away all light 
(as they seek to do), see to it that the point of the matter and the truth 
are obscured. But why do I say “obscured”? How if they even speak 
falsehoods? How if they speak nothing else? How if they even study to do 
so? For in what other way could Protagoras by speaking make the worse 
appear the better cause? By what other means could Carneades speak at 
Rome against justice, and prove supreme virtue to be the bane of states? 
Pericles, forsooth, when publicly humiliated and outdone by his adversary, 
and when the crowd before him perceived the fact, by smoothness of words 
persuaded those about him that he had conquered—so that the people 
were moved by his eloquence more than by their own eyes. Thus many 
rhetoricians embark upon careers as liars; nor is it any wonder, for they 
have Mercury as their patron and tutelary god. They glory in claiming 
him as the discoverer and prince of studied speech. Him! Ye gods! The 
deity who deceives, who lies, who first introduced the customs of robbery, 
of theft, of mendacity, of perjury! Who, through treachery, robbed Tiresias 
of his cattle, Mars of his sword, Vulcan of his tongs, Neptune of his 
trident, Apollo of his arrows, Venus of her girdle, and finally Jove him- 
self of his scepter. This fellow they venerate as the father of orators, to 
this god they pay their vows! 
John Jewel, Oratio contra Rhetoricam. Hoyt H. Hudson’s translation. 
See QJS, XIV (1928), 382-383. 
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I 


HE Aphasia Clinic at the Long 
Beach Veterans Administration 


Hospital, Long Beach, California, uses 
both individual and group therapy in 
retraining aphasic patients. It will be our 
purpose to discuss group therapy as 
we have seen it function in this hospital 
for the past three years, where it has 
proved an effective supplemental method 
of speech rehabilitation. Group therapy 
and its relation to various aphasic de- 
fects will be described to emphasize the 
group adaptation to specific individual 
needs. 

Language retraining for aphasics, as 
first used in this clinic, emphasized in- 
dividual therapy. As the number of 
patients rapidly increased, group therapy 
became a necessity. As we continued 
to use group therapy, it became apparent 
that there were many desirable aspects 
to this type of retraining. After ob- 
serving patients who had participated in 
both individual and group sessions, we 
found that an optimum language re- 
training program should present both 
individual and group therapies as com- 
plemental training techniques. 


Aleen Agranowitz (B.S., Worcester State Teach- 
ers College, 1937) is Chief of the Aphasia 
Clinic, Veterans Administration Hospital, Long 
Beach, California. Daniel R. Boone, Marion 
Ruff, and Gloria G. Seacat are former members 
of Mrs. Agranowitz’s staff, while Arthur L. Terr 
is a present member. The authors are indebted 
to J. M. Nielsen, M.D., Area and National 


Aphasia Consultant, for his assistance in the 
development of this paper. 


Before describing our group situations 


and actual training procedures, 


we should like to note a few of the bene 


some 


ficial aspects afforded by this group-type 
therapy: 

1. Support in the form of sympathy, 
encouragement, humor, and understand 
ing is given to individuals in the group 
by other members. As members identify 
themselves with one another, they pro- 
ject their feelings of success and failure. 
This empathy provides identity with 
the group and a greater capacity to with 
stand the frustrations fostered by lan- 
guage loss. 

2. Longer exposure to learning situa 
tions is provided. It has been demon- 
strated that aphasics often have greater 
understanding when not directly ad 
dressed, so that an aphasic is much more 
likely to when 
not called on directly to perform. An 
other factor is the high degree of fatig 


ability of the aphasic patient, which 


understand a response 


prohibits intensive language training for 
long periods of time. The natural rest 
periods provided in group situations 
mean that more therapy is possible. 

g. The aphasic patient is exposed to 
a greater variety of methods and teach 
ing techniques. Each therapist provides 
a new facet to the learning situation and 
a different approach. This makes possi- 
ble constant repetition, which establishes 
new speech patterns by presenting the 
in different ways in 


same unit of work 


various groups. 
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4. Aphasic patients tend to be rigid 


and to avoid socializing situations. 
Group therapy provides a social situa- 
tion based on a common need for com 
language retraining. 


These group friendships are the bases for 


munication and 
small informal learning situations which 
continue long after clinic hours are over. 


IT] 

Our groups represent many spheres of 
language retraining and are divided into 
levels determined by the language de 
velopment of the patients. This division 
can be illustrated by our written formu 
lation groups, which consist of one be- 
ginning, two intermediate, and one ad- 
vanced group, 
specific language loss of the individual 


each level meeting a 
members. The first-level writing group 
is concerned with learning written pat- 
terns of individual words, usually nam- 
this much em- 
phasis is placed on kinesthetic methods 


ing words. In group, 
of tracing and copying. One of the two 


intermediate groups has advanced to 
the point of memorizing words of simple 
spelling, of grouping words appropriate- 
ly, of using individual words to fill in 
blanks, and of manipulating them in 
The 


group (slightly higher in level) is ready 


other ways. other intermediate 


to use words in short sentences and to 
begin the actual process of written for- 
mulation. The advanced group is capa- 
ble of studying words from adult vocab- 
ulary lists, of writing these from dicta- 
tion, of defining words, and of compos- 
ing short paragraphs, as in letter writing 
or biographical sketches. 

The patients in each group are varied 
in age, background, personalities, and 
types of language defect. Patients range 


in age from young traumatics of the 
Korean war to older World War | 
veterans who have also suffered brain 
damage. Naturally, all of these men 


come from many cultural, economic, and 
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occupational backgrounds. The psycho- 
logical adjustments of the men to then 
difficulties 
personality problems. Types of defects 


create many post-traumatic 
vary with the etiology of the trauma and 
the location and extent of the cerebral 
lesion. 

Groups are constantly structured to 
meet the changing needs of the patient 
as determined by his defect and level of 
achievement. Patients are usually sched 
uled to attend several groups a day. At 
present in the clinic are the following 
groups, each of which will be discussed 


in relation to the retraining program: 


Motor speech and dysarthrics (one 
group). 
Identification, naming, and basic read- 


ing (one group). 


Phonics and motor writing patterns 
(two groups). 

Written formulation (four groups) 

Reading and oral discussion (four 

groups). 


\rithmetic (two groups). 


IV 

Motor aphasia results from damage to 
a part of the cortex described as Broca’s 
area. Damage to this area results in the 
loss of memory of movements necessary 
for the production of speech sounds. A 
motor aphasic must relearn tongue and 
lip positions for producing these sounds. 
The motor speech group, which retrains 
aphasics in basic motor patterns, is, in 
many ways, the most elementary group, 
since participation in other oral groups 
is impossible until sounds and words can 
be produced. Dysarthrics may sometimes 
be trained with motor aphasia groups. 
However, the basic distinction between 
dysarthrics and aphasics must be re- 
garded in retraining. The dysarthric’s 
basic difficulties result from disturbed 
innervation of the musculature involved 
in speech as distinguished from the mo- 
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tor aphasic, who has lost the memory of 
movements which are necessary for the 
production of speech. The 
knows what movements he 
make but has difficulty making them, 
while the aphasic has forgotten the 
movements themselves. 


dysarthric 
wants to 


Several methods of retraining aphasics 
in motor speech patterns have proved 
efficacious. The therapist often works 
with the patient in front of a mirror. 
In this way, the patient can observe his 
own tongue, teeth, and lip movements 
while simultaneously observing the mo- 
tor patterns of the therapist. Sometimes 
a kinesthetic approach is necessary. 
Here the therapist manipulates the pa- 
tient’s lips as in forming an “m,” where 
the lips may be gently pressed together. 
On another occasion a tongue depressor 
may be used to manipulate as in place- 
ment for an “Il,” where the tongue is 
raised towards the roof of the mouth. 
The patient with motor speech difficul- 
ties is helped by developing a good 
for 


This is 


auditory discrimination his own 


speech production. often ac- 
complished by making recordings of the 
patient’s speech and allowing him to 
listen to the replay. 

In re-establishing motor speech pat- 
terns, labial the 
easily observed and imitated. The vowel 


the sounds are most 
sounds form another group which are 
often easily acquired and may consti- 
tute a primary drill. Two of the more 
difficult sounds are the back sounds of 


=" 


observed. 


and “g,” which cannot be easily 

A beginning group of patients study- 
ing motor speech patterns might be ob- 
served attempting to learn the sound 
patterns for the sound “m.” The ther- 
apist asks the patient to close his lips 
gently together. He points to his own 
lips or presses the patient’s lips together, 


guarding against a tight pressure. One 


or two large mirrors are present in which 
the patients may observe themselves. By 
humming, the therapist evokes a famil- 
iar response from the patient, thus pro- 


ducing an “m.” The “m” sound is then 


combined with a vowel such as “a” to 
produce “ma.” The severe motor aphasic 
has just said a word! From this point, the 
therapist adds other sounds (such as “p” 
or “d”), and thus other meaningful 
words are said by patients, many of 
whom could say nothing before entering 
the motor group. 

Groups based on the practice of motor 
speech patterns have proved effective. 
Many of the exercises are produced as 
a group drill. Individually, the patients 
have an opportunity to observe one 
another and improve their own produc- 
tion. Since a good sound production in 
this case is easy to determine, the group 
a member is suc 


is enthusiastic when 


cessful. Conversely, there is criticism of 
On higher levels, 


defects 


a poor production. 


patients with residual motor 
often combine their practices with other 
groups such as oral reading groups. 

In some cases the achievement of mo 
tor skills enables the patient to enter a 
reading group. However, successful mo 
tor group participation usually places 


the patient in the naming group. 


Vv 

Group therapy has been particularly 
effective in starting both sensory and 
motor aphasics to read and to name 
objects. The beginning group is usually 
composed of those who can name the ob- 
ject, those who can say a word which 
sounds like the name of the object, those 
who may give a related response, those 
who give a totally unrelated response, 
often a perseveration, and those who can 
give no response at all. 

With such a heterogeneous grouping, 
the first group project is to identify and 
name objects. These objects are usually 
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arranged as a logical unit. Units are 
selected which fulfill the patient’s im- 
mediate need of adjusting himself to 
his personal environment—his_ ward, 
and the speech clinic. Perhaps one nam- 
ing unit may center around the personal 
clothing of the patients. As the group 
assembles in the therapy room, the ther- 
apist has a clothing box which contains 
the unit’s clothing articles displayed on 
a table. The patients within the group 
freely to 


are given the opportunity 


handle and comment on the articles. 


The therapist may then display one 
of the objects and ask a member of the 
group to name it. At this point of the 


therapy, specific correctness is not as 
significant as the actual participation in 
the answering session. Any response is 
accepted. The therapist attempts to give 
each group member the opportunity of 


After 


the particular object is identified, the 


initiating one of the responses. 


other group members are asked to re- 
peat it. This is of particular value for 
the motor aphasics in the group. Phonet- 
ic placement may aid the patient in 
forming his word. If no member of the 
group can formulate the name of the 
object, the therapist usually supplies the 
correct one. 

Whenever 


of the actual object is followed with a 


possible, the presentation 


picture of the same object. For example, 
from the clothing unit the therapist may 
display an actual shoe with a photograph 
of a shoe. The photographs of items 
differ in size, color, and type from the 
Such 


the development of general concepts. 


actual object. variety encourages 
Frequently, humor will come from this 


first naming situation. This is much 


desired. Patients will laugh at one an- 
other’s responses and at their own in- 
appropriate answers. The picture of a 
shoe might bring a seemingly unrelated 
response such as “bootblack.” The laugh- 
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ter which may come from such a re- 
sponse is an invaluable supportive factor 
in the patient’s beginning therapy. 
The therapist then prints and writes 
the word shoe on the blackboard. Since 
the group often contains patients with 
varying degrees of alexia (loss of reading 
ability), the therapist verbalizes the word 
as it is written. The therapist then dis- 
plays the shoe and its picture alongside 
the printed word. For some patients this 
process will be an oversimplification of 
the relationship between objects and the 
words symbolizing them; for other pa- 
tients, the verbal representation may 
mean nothing. After each patient has 
made some kind of response, the ther- 
apist presents the next item from the 
unit. To prevent unnecessary fatigue, 
the therapist avoids working with the 
same object or word too long. In the 
presentation of the next object it is 
the 


training procedure, Patient interest is 


seldom wise to repeat same exact 
best maintained by varying instruction 


methods. 


Many patients cannot successfully en- 
ter the naming group until they have 
had sufficient motor training to enable 
them to make an occasional naming re- 
sponse. An example of this is the case 
of Mr. F., a 
furniture dealer suffering from a cerebral 


forty-one year old former 
vascular accident and a resultant motor 
aphasia. Mr. F. entered the clinic using 
a grunt for all speech situations. At the 
time of his admittance, the motor speech 
group was temporarily disbanded; there- 
fore, for the socializing need of the pa- 
Mr. F. 
group. 


tient, was placed in the basic 
When 


placed before him, he would obviously 


naming objects were 
recognize them, but he could make no 
understandable response. Since the pa- 
tient suffered from little auditory verbal 
agnosia, he followed the therapy session 


with great interest. It was obvious that 
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Mr. F. was happy with the social situa- 
tions afforded him by the group. How- 
ever, his verbal response in the group 
was a continuous failure. Finally, he was 
placed in a small motor group with its 
motor training supplemented by meet- 
ings with his therapist for short periods 
throughout the day. After working sev- 
eral months on his individual sounds 
and their correct phonetic 
he was able to return to the naming 


plac ement, 


group and transform his earlier eager- 
ness into actual correct responses in the 
naming situations. 

In aphasia retraining, new association 
patterns must be established. After pre- 
senting the unit objects and their word 
names, the naming group therapist be- 
gins to build these new associations. This 
is first done with the same unit words. 
Again we will use our word shoe. After 
writing the word on the blackboard, 
the therapist explains that he wants to 
write a He 
then asks the patients for suggestions. 
Several related and unrelated responses 


new word to go with it. 


may be given. The therapist then selects 
one, or provides one, which will be of 
most value to the group. For example if 
“bootblack” is the only response given 
for “shoe” the therapist might say, “Well, 
the bootblack certainly has a lot to do 
with a shoe. He shines it, doesn’t he? 
All right then, let’s take ‘shine’ as our 
new word.” Shine would be a good 
association for shoe. The words both be- 
sh”; together they recall a 


a 


gin with 
familiar act; and the meaning of the 
two words is easily demonstrated. 


After several sessions of naming ob- 
jects and their associative words, the 
therapist may then include them in a 
short sentence. Extensive use of articles, 
connectives, and prepositions is avoided. 
These higher forms of language are best 
formulation and _ higher 


reserved for 


reading groups. The therapist first reads 


the sentence to the group, stressing the 


familiar words which have just been 


studied. Immeasurable is the confidence 
which the group members gain from 
finding sentence words which they know 
they can reproduce. Any new words 


within the sentence are read aloud by 
the therapist. Words too difficult for the 
patients at this level are not emphasized 

In this low-level naming group, the 
reading (or repeating) of the short 
sentences usually completes the unit. 
The therapist may then select a new 
unit and proceed with the presentation 
of the unit objects. However, an excel 
lent practice is to intervene occasionally 
between units with a review naming 
drill. 


group of 
their written forms to the group and asks 


The therapist merely presents a 
stimuli (actual objects) and 
for the members to name them. For ex 
ample, a sketch of a face may be drawn 
on the blackboard, with emphasis on 
eyes, ears, nose, mouth, hair, and teeth. 
The therapist asks for the names of these 
parts and follows the responses given by 
writing the name near the part which 
that name represents. This is another 
way of building up object and word 
symbol associations. 

The patient remains within the nam 
ing group until such time as he is above 
the general response level of the group. 
From this first basic naming environ- 
ment he then transfers to the reading 
and oral formulation groups. However, 
it may be apparent, at this level, that 
the patient will benefit from specialized 
phonic drills, used to strengthen his writ 
ten patterns and give him additional 


motor practice. 


VI 
The phonics group is composed of 
motor asphasics who have “graduated” 
from the motor speech group and pa 
tients with severe paraphasia whom we 
shall refer to as jargon aphasics. 
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The methods for retraining these two 
kinds of patients are identical, although 
their lesions are in different areas, which 
render dissimilar speech patterns. As 
the motor aphasic progresses in retrain 
ing, he may grope for his words, speak- 
ing in a slow telegraphic manner. This 
is not true of the jargon aphasic. The 
jargon aphasic uses many words, but 
they are frequently inappropriate and 
fail to express what he wants to say, 
thus producing his jargon. The un- 
trained patient of this type rambles on 
in apparent incoherency, of which he 
may or may not be aware, and occasion 
ally produces an understandable word. 
The phonic therapist, therefore, is con 
fronted, on the one hand, with the 
building of symbols which have been 
destroyed, and, on the other hand, with 
the tearing down of nonsensical, often 
rhyming, patterns, and replacing them 
Both 


patients have one basic factor in com- 


by the proper sounds. types of 


mon: each knows what he wants to sav. 


When the motor aphasic enters the 
phonics group, it is assumed that he 
can imitate tongue and lip positions for 
the letters of the alphabet, and that he 
knows the corresponding written let 
ter for each sound, for this is the fun 
tion of the motor speech group. Usual 
ly the jargon aphasic does not demand 
such an elaborate preparation. Having 
an active motor speech area, he is soon 
able to associate lip and tongue place 
with the svmbol, but he 


ment written 


generally experiences more than_ his 
share of the motor aphasic’s frustration 
when attempting to produce a desired 
sound. 

To illustrate group procedures in 
phonics at Long Beach Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, we cite the case 


of Mr. B.., 


suffered a 


a former metallurgist, who 
accident 
This 


cerebral vascular 


with resultant jargon aphasia. 
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thirty-five year old man was admitted to 
afte 
his accident and immediately joined the 


the Aphasia Clinic two months 
phonics group, which was working on a 
list of one-syllable words rhyming with 


the phonetic “ai” 
that is, 


“by, sigh, die, guy, 
rye,” etc.; words having the 
same vowel sound but a different spell- 
Most of 


motor aphasics), having the sound firmly 


ing. the others (chiefly the 
fixed in mind, could ignore the dis 
crepancy between sight and sound, but 
of the class, who 


“ilke, 


bawkle, sackly,” and, realizing his er- 


not this new membe1 


read the first three words as, 


rors, became very confused and em- 
barrassed. 
During the following week every 


avenue of approach was employed to 


enable him to achieve success with 
merely one sound, “ai.” The patient 
would close his eyes and listen to the 
sound repeated time and again; he 


the letter or symbol as it 


was spoken; he would listen to record- 


would view 
ings of his attempts (along with the rest 
of the group) to repeat or initiate the 
sound. Several successful members of 
the group would try to help him while 
others were drilling. Finally, a list of 
one-syllable words containing the diph- 
thong “ai’’ was read to him quickly, and 
he was encouraged to repeat each one 
just as quickly without stopping to think 
how to form the word. Occasionally, in 
a hit-and-miss fashion, he would say one 
When 


noted that he was 


of these words correctly, “pie.” 
this occurred, it was 
able to repeat “pie” many times im- 
mediately afterwards without losing the 


“Pie” 


for him, he was shown a pic ture of it, he 


vowel sound. was then written 


learned to write it, it was recorded, and 
eventually he could say this word con 
sistently whenever he desired. The con- 
fidence he gained from this one success 


was enough to enable him to overcome a 





large part of his initial shyness in at- 
tempting to produce sounds and words. 
By using “pie” as a sort of springboard, 
then able to such 


he was pronounce 


words as “die, tie, lie,” words having the 
same vowel sound and spelling except 
for the initial letter. As the vowel sound 
became fixed, the list of words that he 
had had 


failed on his first day was presented to 


been confronted with and 
him again. This time, much to the de- 
light of everyone present, he read them 
more clearly and rapidly than any mem- 
ber of the group. But his troubles were 
not over, for each vowel sound had to be 
the 


could switch from “be” to “by, bay, bow, 


learned by same method until he 


baa, boo,” and from “boo” to “see, die, 
low, hay,” and so on through the al- 
phabet, interchanging medial vowel and 
initial consonant sounds. Gradually, 
final consonant sounds were emphasized 
in the group, and this proved to be the 
most difficult phase of phonic retraining 
to date for Mr. B. and several others. To 
enable the patients to concentrate on 
the final sound, the therapist started 
that 


consonant and medial vowel sounds but 


with words had the same initial 


different endings. Thus, words like “fade, 


fake, fare, fame, fate,”” were used. From 
these the class worked into initial and 
final consonant changes with varied 


vowel sounds. 

At present, Mr. B. is working at the 
top level of the group. He is able to 
read short sentences containing mono- 
syllabic words with varied sounds. Oc- 
casionally, he finds it necessary to refer 
to the rhyming vowel lists he keeps in 
his notebook, as do other members of 
the class. Daily, he demands less assist- 
ance; as he listens to others and notes 
their improvement, and as he listens 
to recent recordings played in contrast 
to earlier recordings, he slowly regains 


the needed confidence in himself. Be- 
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sides attending his phonic class and 
learning phonic patterns, Mr. B. con- 
tinues in his writing class. Written for- 
mulation puts into practical use much 
of what he has learned in his study of 
phonics. 

VII 


Written formulation the 


most complicated language function and 


represents 


one of the more difficult aspects of re 
Defective 


fests itself when other types of aphasia, 


training. formulation mani 


such as an anomia or a motor loss, are 


present. Formulation of language is 


dependent on subsidiary functioning 
such as auditory recognition of a word, 
motor pattern for reproducing it, and 
correct association with other words. 
The therapist who trains groups in 
formulation, either oral or written, must 
be aware of all phases of retraining, in 
order to recognize the significance of the 
language losses he will find in his group. 
Actually, begins 


formulation practice 


very early in group work. The therapist 
who works with patients with anomia is 
usually teaching some formulation. Fon 
example, after the word shoe is taught 
and the associated word shine, the ther- 
apist may write on the board “The boy 
shines the shoes.”” He will read this state- 
ment to his patients. Even if they can- 
not produce a complete sentence, the as 
sociation is made. The teacher of motor 
speech patterns often presents a pattern 
of related words such as “I am fine” or 
“T want to go to the show.” Using com 
plete sentences with motor aphasics not 
only produces a feeling of accomplish 
ment for the patient, but also provides 
a good phonic drill. At this level the 
connectives, expletives, articles, and pro- 
nouns are not emphasized, but they are 
included in oral and written drills. 

As the patients advance into interme- 
diate levels, the problem of formulation 


becomes more pronounced. Patients are 
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more aware of the linking and complet- 
ing words, are more concerned when 
they cannot recognize “the” and “they” 
in reading, are disturbed when they for- 
get the proper usage of “is” and “are,” 
and are confused with their misuse of 
pronouns in oral speech. In the interme- 
diate oral groups, the patients often use 
completing exercises, such as “I went 

.’ The therapist presents the ele- 
ments of a complete sentence and aids 
the patients in arranging the words cor- 
rectly or in adding needed ones. Action 
pictures are present for description. Use- 
ful questions and phrases, such as “I 
am going to the show,” or “I want two 
packs of cigarettes,” are practiced. The 
therapist, in written formulation, at- 
tempts to do much the same type of 
practice with written symbols. Here the 
arrangements of prepositions, articles, 
and other units of sentence order, are 
even more difficult to teach. Prepositions 
and verbs are often taught by showing 
the relationships of one object to an- 
other or one word to another. The word 
“in” has been demonstrated by showing 
the group a spoon inside a cup. It is as- 
sumed that these people already know 
how to spell these words. However, if 
the spelling of the word representing the 
object cannot be recalled, the patients 
are directed to draw a picture of the 
object. Sentences such as the following 
one are used to explain the meaning of 
a preposition and its relation to the 
“The 


The patients write 


rest of the sentence: spoon is 
placed in the cup.” 
the word “in.” To make the concept 
of the still 


minds of the patients, the word “on” 


word “in” clearer in the 
is often taught for purpose of contrast. 
The patients, at first, distinguish be- 
tween the actions and relationships they 
see by writing and saying “in” or “on,” 


as the case may be. At another level, 


they construct sentences using the prepo- 
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sitions and verbs studied. It is usually 
necessary to present many examples of 
demonstration-type to clarify the prepo- 
sitions. 

The 
written formulation are clinically among 
the most interesting. The patients have 


advanced groups in oral and 


now advanced to the point of being 
able to formulate many ideas and can 
actually ventilate their feelings. The 
therapist stimulates the group with a 
wide variety of techniques, introduces 
timely topics, and presents stimulating 
articles from newspapers, magazines, and 
film strips. Often these groups are al- 
lowed to proceed as the patients them- 
selves indicate. 

The written-formulation work in ad- 
vanced groups may expand along lines 
of interest to the individual patients. 
One patient writes of his hobby, an- 
other makes notes for an autobiography 
he wants to write, and another gains 
facility in personal letter writing. 

Written formulation is used in this 
clinic as an excellent method of strength- 
ening the patient’s oral speech patterns. 
In addition to his writing group, he at- 
tends one of the reading or oral-formu- 
lation groups. 

VIII 

In the Aphasia Clinic, the naming 
group, previously discussed, has been 
set up to meet the needs of those patients 
who have suffered the most complete 
loss. As the patient achieves some suc- 
cess in word recognition in the phonic 
and naming groups, he moves into the 
lowest-level reading group. 

The reading groups are composed of 
patients suffering from varying degrees 
of alexia. A patient may suffer from 
one or a combination of such specific 
difficulties as the failure to recognize 
letters, figures, syllables, words, or state- 
ments. Four the 
clinic are structured to meet the needs 


separate groups in 
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of the patients whose reading levels 
range from the almost complete}, alexic, 
to the most advanced. 

Here, as in all clinic groups, a feeling 
of success by the patient is of primary 
importance, and is the greatest single 
factor in giving him the much-needed 
feeling of confidence in his own ability. 
This feeling is achieved through the en- 
couragement and approbation of the 
other patients as well as of the therapist. 
The patients get a strong group feeling, 
and are highly pleased when they hear 
such exclamations as “Good,” “Fine,” 
“Smart,” coming from some other mem- 
ber of the class. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty en- 
countered in the lowest level of reading 
is that of finding suitable reading ma- 
terial. Simple words and sentences may 
easily be found in the elementary read- 
ing books for children, but the subject 
matter is of such a nature that its very 
simplicity gives the adult person a feel- 
ing of inadequacy. In this particular 
situation, one is dealing with adults, 
many of whom have been highly success- 
ful people prior to their illness, and 
whose intelligence may have been only 
slightly impaired. For such a person as 
this, it is highly discouraging to read 
the simple sentences found in children’s 
books such as, “Mary and Jack have a 
little cat named Buffy.” 

The therapist uses ingenuity in pre 
senting material that is simple and ele- 
mentary, yet challenging and adult in 
content. He prepares original sentences 
and short paragraphs within the reading 
abilities of the patients. The therapist 
includes words that will stress some par- 
ticular sound, or sounds, with which the 
patients are having difficulty. The sen- 
tences are short and simply stated, but 
the subject matter is adult and purpose- 
ful, such as, “I like coffee,” “I am going 
home,” or “I want a pass.” 


After the sentence is placed upon the 
board, each individual patient in the 
group is asked to pronounce the difficult 
werds. The sentence is then read in 
unison, the men gaining support from 
one another. The therapist is not too 
hasty in giving assistance, but recognizes 
the frustration tolerance of each group 
member. ‘There is no feeling of the 
pressure of time, and the attitude of the 
therapist is highly permissive. 

When a sentence is fairly well mas 
tered, but not necessarily perfected by 
the group, another and yet another sen 
tence are added to make a complete para 
graph. Very often, material in a humor- 
ous vein stimulates the imagination of 
the patients, and creates a feeling of 
pleasure in the class. 

Reading comprehension is tested on 
all three levels. In this lowest-level group 
a written command was handed to each 
member of the group (e.g., “Open the 
door,” “Close the window,” “Put the 
ash tray on the desk’”’), with instructions 
to read it silently, then carry out the 
command. It was discovered that one 
patient who had been reading words 
fairly fluently had no understanding of 
the meaning of a sentence. Here was 
an example of a patient with alexia, who 
was able to read words aloud, but failed 
to understand what he read! This in- 
formation was passed on to the therapist 
doing individual work with the patient, 
and the patient received special atten 
tion for his difficulty. 

\s the patient continues to improve, 
he advances into the intermediate group, 
where many of the same techniques are 
used, but the material is more difficult. 
Longer words are given, and the sen- 
tences are more complex. Entire para- 
graphs are placed on the blackboard, or 
several paragraphs in some text may be 
assigned. 

Here, again, reading comprehension 





GROUP 


is checked. Oral questions are asked, 
simple true-false tests are given, and 
discussions of the meaning of words and 
passages are encouraged. 

A variety of materials is used in this 
intermediate group: grade-level books in 
history and geography; newspaper head- 
lines and stories; short anecdotes from 
magazines; and popular poems. 

One patient in this group, a young 
traumatic patient from World War II, 
became so interested in an article con- 
cerning Ralph Bunche that he used his 
own initiative in writing a radio com- 
mentator asking for more information. 
The entire group became interested in 
this project. When a short excerpt from 
the Preamble to the United Nations 
Charter was placed upon the blackboard, 
the reading group felt challenged to 
read the difficult words and to discuss 
the meaning. 

The most advanced reading group is 
structured to encourage more independ- 
ence in the patient. He is asked to read 
full-length articles in magazines and 
newspapers and discuss what he has read. 
To check reading comprehension fur- 
ther, the entire group is asked to read 
one specific article, usually during the 
class period, and this is used as a topic 
for general discussion. Debates may be 
conducted, in an informal manner, and 
the patients are encouraged to give 


specific and definite arguments, thus 


forcing them to use concrete and logical 
Heated discussions often re- 
of timely, 


reasoning. 
sult from the introduction 
controversial news items. 

The therapist has the problem of see- 
ing that each patient has an equal op- 
portunity to express himself, as a few 
individual members may have a tend- 
ency to dominate the discussion. 

It is not uncommon for this advanced 
group to get away entirely from any set 


procedure, and to select a subject of 
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their own; often it may be a personal 
problem, and the therapist encourages 
and listens objectively to any expressions 
of discouragement or hostility. In fact, 
out of this discussion atmosphere have 
come two psychotherapy groups, which 
allow the men to ventilate their feelings 
under the indirect guidance of the ther- 
apist. 

Speech training is an integral part of 
the trained 
speech therapist is able to ascertain the 
individual needs of each member of the 
group, and uses drills for specific sounds. 
noted that the 
patients were having particular difficulty 
with endings of words, completely omit- 
ting them in many instances. A part of 


all the reading groups; 


In one group, it was 


each class period was used on drill words 


stressing such sounds as “‘s” or “d.” 


Each patient in the clinic is not 
necessarily placed in all of these three 
successive groups, but may be placed 
into any of them directly, as the results 
of previous diagnostic tests may deter- 
mine. The length of time spent in any 
one particular group depends upon in- 
dividual performance, and may not be 
ascertained by any set procedure or 
schedule. Levels of achievement are 
directly proportionate to the capabilities 
of the patient, both physical and emo- 
tional. 


IX 


Arithmetic impairments are many and 
varied in form. Patients may have trou- 
ble recognizing numbers and relating 
the values of them. Some in the group 


” 


are not able to indicate that “1” is differ- 


or that a “1” 


“e ” 


ent from “2, 


as “1” when asked to select and compare 
figures. Some patients fail to understand 


is the same 


the meanings of mathematical signs. A 
plus sign no longer tells the patient to 
add. A minus sign does not cause him 
to subtract. The ability to count objects 
may be lost. When the patient is directed 





— 
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to indicate the number of like coins in 
his hand, he becomes puzzled. The pa- 
tient may not be able to comprehend the 
value of coins and finds it difficult to 
indicate that two nickels are equivalent 
to one dime. 

Many individuals are unable to relate 
and understand the mathematics in- 
volved in the measurement of time and 
space. If the therapist were to ask the 
time, the patient may look at the clock, 
but give no indication that the hands of 
the clock tell him that it is 12:30. He 
fails to know the significance of the 
hour hand, the minute hand, and the 
second hand. Several patients fail to 
comprehend the difference between big 
and small, wide and long. Or perhaps 
the graduations on a yardstick are just 
markings without meaning. 

A large number of aphasics suffer from 
acalculia (a disturbance of recognition 
of numbers and a subsequent difficulty 
in using these numbers for calculation). 
The number of figures a person can add 
may be limited. To add three figures 
might leave a patient breathless with 
frustration. Sometimes, if the same 
figures are placed horizontally, such as 
“g plus g plus 4,” he sighs with relief be- 
cause he can solve it when presented this 
way, while if they are placed vertically 
he cannot do a thing. The concepts of 
carrying and borrowing numbers in ad- 
dition and subtraction may render pa- 
tients helpless. 

The idea that a fraction is a part of 
a number may cause dismay to the indi- 
vidual having acalculia. The mechanics 
in calculating are disturbed. The rela- 
tionships of number to number and proc- 
ess to process may be so disrupted as to 
affect the process of calculating. A 
former mathematics professor, who was 
able to recognize errors made in arith- 
metic by every patient in the program, 
including the therapist, would turn red 


and pound his fist with rage when he 
continually failed to divide numbers 
presented in fraction form. Another 
man, a former engineer, was able to 
work through algebra only if he reduced 
most of his calculations to addition and 
subtraction. Material to be multiplied 
was broken down to its addition com- 
ponents; yet he was able to divide in a 
normal manner without any difficulty. 
Many impaired individuals are able 
successfully to solve a problem if only 
a single process is involved, but if two 
processes are necessary to obtain an 
answer, then nothing is attempted. 


Group therapy is based upon the 
choice of topics that are familiar to all 
the patients. These topics are such that 
they may find application to the hospital 
setting. Purchasing an article or measur- 
ing a box or telling time is easily applied 
in out-of-clinic situations. Accompany 
ing the general topic chosen, the con 
cepts of numbers and processes are em 
phasized. More specific topics, such as 
the arithmetic involved in electricity, 
or the arithmetic involved in tool de 
signing or in drafting, are determined 
by the patient’s former interests and 
background. Utilizing both topics of 
general and of specific interest often 
helps in speeding up the retraining 
process. It seems as if the choice of what 
is familiar and what is of major interest 
to patients helps maximize recall and 
relearning. Patients are constantly en 
couraged to try out what they have re- 
gained, in the hospital canteen or in the 
hospital shop. Often other departments 
such as Manual Arts Therapy and Oc- 
cupational Therapy co-operate in utiliz 
ing planned arithmetic projects. 

A group of patients having as their 
major difficulty the recognition of num- 
bers learned how to count, recognize 
numbers, and indicate the value of coins 
in the following manner. The therapist 
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gathered a number of articles together, 
such as pieces of soap, toothbrushes, and 
towels. On each article was placed a 
price tag similar to that used in the 
canteen. As many numbers as possible 
were typed on the tags. Each article 
was labeled with its most common name. 
If the article was a bar of soap, then 
“soap” was inscribed on it. Then various 
denominations of coins were distributed 
among the patients. The patients were 
directed by the therapist’s pantomime to 
copy the number on the price tag and 
simultaneously attempt to vocalize it. 
One patient proceeded to count the 
number of like articles. He initiated the 
group into counting “1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 

patients initiated the 
counting of coins. “1, 2, 3, 4, 5, pen- 
nies.” The group proceeded to match 
the number of coins with the number on 


soap.” Several 


the price tags. If one price tag indicated 
5c, then the patient laid five pennies be- 


side the article. Others in the same 
group gave each other change and 
checked one another's results. If one 


patient gave another a dime, then the 
recipient gave back two nickels or ten 
“ten. 


pennies, and both patients said 
Others did much the same thing, but in- 
stead of saying aloud what they saw, 
or “$.o5.” As the 
group progressed, they were able to copy 


they wrote “five” or “5” 


the numbers on the price tag and add 
them up. They then worked out sub- 
traction by taking away a number of 
the articles or coins. These same pa- 
tients, with and without speech, were 
then able to go to the canteen, point out 
an article, compare the canteen price tag 
with the coins in their hands, and make 
a fair exchange. 

As the patients progress in their abil- 
ity to read and write and understand 
spoken words, it is necessary to explain 
the differences in the meanings of words 


and what they mean in arithmetic. A 


group of patients may be presented with 
simple problems such as “What is the 
discount on 2” The word “dis- 
count” has to be explained. The in- 
structor is in the habit of asking the 
members of the group what they think 
the word means, or how it is used in 
addition and in subtraction. They some- 
times show what it means by recalling an 
experience they themselves have had 
in the past, or by citing the arithmetical 
process involved in making a discount. 
The therapist stands by and fills in 
information when the con- 
certed group explanation falls wide at 


necessary 


vital spots. The word “equal” was ex- 
plained by bringing into play actual 
scales. The patients supplied the spell- 
ing, concrete examples, and incidents of 
They underlined the word 
whenever they came across it or its equiv- 
alent. 


equality. 


Banking has been a beneficial method 
in teaching patients to transpose figures 
into words and sentences. Patients are 
given blank checks. They fill them in 
with figures and also with the amounts 
in written form. The checks are dis- 
tributed among the patients, and they 
read what they see. Another beneficial 
topic has been the construction of shop- 
ping lists. Patients learn the abbrevia- 
tions for dozen, inches, and quarts. 


To supplement and to strengthen 
what has been relearned in the group, 
the patients are given many pure arith- 
metic problem drills. If they have come 
across addition in their group activity, 
then they are given a number of sums 
to work out. Many of the specific dif- 
ficulties such as borrowing and carrying 
are lessened as this procedure is repeated 
over and over. 


When a patient’s arithmetic has gone 
beyond the general achievement level of 
his group, he may be referred to Edu- 
cational Therapy for additional training. 
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At this point, however, arithmetic is no 
longer a retraining problem, although 
training may remain necessary in other 
language spheres. 


X 


These, then, are the group situations 
in the clinic; and these, too, are the 
specific therapeutic methods used in 
these situations. From an administrative 
point of view, group therapy provides a 
means of treating a larger number of 
patients for speech defects than would 
be possible on an individual basis alone. 


From the standpoint of the clinic, this 
type of retraining appears to have ex- 
cellent therapeutic value as an adjunct 
to individual therapy. It is a palatable 
form of therapy for the patients them- 
selves, who like it well enough to form 
their own groups and continue retrain- 
ing processes without a therapist present. 
While our observations at this time must 
be subjective and based only on clinical 
that 
therapy is an important factor in the 


observations, we conclude group 


total retraining of aphasics. 


SPEECH PROBLEMS IN THE RENAISSANCE 


They that haue no good voyces by nature, or cannot well vtter their 


wordes, must seeke for helpe els where. 


Exercise of the bodie, fasting, 


moderation in meate and drinke, gaping wide, or singing plaine Song, and 
counterfeyting those that doe speake distinctly, helpe much to haue a 
good deliueraunce. Demosthenes beeing not able to pronounce the first 
letter of that Arte which he professed, but would say, for, Rhetorike, 
Letolike, vsed to put little stones vnder his tongue, and so pronounced, 
whereby he speake at length so plainly, as any man in the world could 
doe. Musicians in England haue vsed to put gagges in childrens mouthes, 
that they might pronounce distinctly, but now with the losse and lacke of 
Musick, the loue also is gone of bringing vp children to speake plainly. 
Some there bee that either naturally, or through folly haue such euill 
voyces, and such lacke of vtteraunce, and such euill iesture, that it much 
defaceth all their doinges. One pipes out his wordes so small, through de- 
fault of his winde pipe, that ye would thinke he whistled. An other is 
hource in his throte, that a man would thinke, he came lately from scour- 
ing of Harnesse. An other speakes, as though he had Plummes in his 
mouth. An other speakes in his throte, as though a good Ale crumme stucke 
fast. An other rattles his wordes. An other choppes his wordes. An other 
speakes, as though his wordes had neede to bee heaued out with leauers. 
An other speakes, as though his words should bee weighed in a Ballaunce. 
An other gapes to fetch winde at euery third worde. This man barkes out 
his English Northren-like, with I say, and thou lad. And other speakes so 
finely, as though he were brought vp in a Ladies Chamber. As I knewe a 
Priest that was as nice as a Nunnes Henne, when hee would say Masse, he 
would neuer say Dominus vobiscwm, but Dominus vobicum. 

Thomas Wilson, The Arte of Rhetorique, ed. G. H. Mair 


(Oxford, 1909), p. 219. 





EFFECTS OF ORDER AND AUTHORITY 
IN AN ARGUMENTATIVE SPEECH 


Howard Gilkinson, Stanley F. Paulson, and Donald E. Sikkink 


I 


URING the past two years we have 
D participated along with colleagues 
in the Department of Psychology in a 
program of research concerned in gen- 
eral with verbal behavior. As our work 
progressed, the present writers came 
to think of research in that area as fall- 
ing into three categories. In the first of 
these we placed those investigations con- 
cerned with verbal behavior as it relates 
to the general laws of human behavior. 
Certain studies of word conditioning 
and word association might be taken as 
examples of this type of research. As a 
rule this type deals with words rather 
than with connected discourse, and while 
it may prove important in relation to 
language communication, the immediate 
interest of the investigator usually lies 
elsewhere. Obviously, such studies are 
more likely to be carried out by psychol- 
ogists than by teachers of speech. 

In the second category, the investi- 
gator is concerned directly with imme- 
diate problems of language communica- 
tion. He is confronted by a specific task: 
the conveyance of a particular message 
or body of information, or the winning 
of acceptance for a certain attitude. The 
investigator combines his knowledge of 
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language and his experimental skill 
to solve this problem. His work may 
prove to be important as a basis for 
future theoretical formulations, but his 
immediate interest is the conveyance of 
a particular idea to a particular group 
of persons under a particular set of cir- 
cumstances. Much of the investigation 
of language in the armed services dur- 
ing World War II falls into this classifi- 
cation. 

Research in the third category also 
concerns itself with communication, but 
interest centers in more general ques- 
tions than those dealt with in the 
second category. The experimenter may 
ask such questions as: Is it better to 
present one side or both sides of a 
controversial issue? What is the role of 
ethos? Is a well-organized speech superior 
to a poorly organized speech? Is climax 
order superior to anti-climax order? 
What is the contribution of good de- 
livery? How do various forms of em- 
phasis affect an audience? How does the 
attitude of the listener affect his recep- 
tion of controversial statements? Some 
investigators interested in this class of 
research regard the literature of rhetoric 
as the main source of inspiration of 
such questions. They seek not only to 
confirm a generalization but to attach 
suitable qualifications to it. For exam- 
ple, they wish not only to know that 
ethos is a factor in persuasion (which no 
one probably seriously do \bts) but also 
to discover under what conditions its 
effect is maximal, or minimal, or non- 
existent. 
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The investigations carried out by us 
fall in the third category. Each study 
or series of studies, with one exception, 
represented a follow-up of a previous 
investigation. Edwards had found that 
listeners assimilated statements which 
conformed to their bias better than state- 
ments which ran contrary to it.t The 
present writers ran a series of experi- 
ments to confirm Edwards’ general con- 
clusions and to discover if biased listen- 
ing is affected by certain types of presen- 
tation.? 

Another study dealt with ethos, fol- 
lowing Haiman’s method,* and sought 
to relate the outcomes to certain audi- 
ence variables, i.e., sex and attitude. 
Still another inquiry began with Hov- 
land’s* study of a one-sided as opposed 
to a two-sided presentation of a con- 
troversial issue.® 

The results of two other studies are 
reported in this present article. Before 
presenting these results, let us review 
the purpose of the research program as 
a whole. We have stated or implied 
three objects: (1) to discover if some 
outcome found in a previous study 
emerges when the investigation is re- 
peated; (2) to broaden the sampling 
basis of the original study, particularly 
with reference to the number of speech 
topics employed; (3) to find out under 
what specific conditions a given rhetori- 


1A. L. Edwards, “Political Frames of Refer- 
ence as a Factor Influencing Recognition,” J. 
Abnorm. Soc. Psychol., XXXVI (1941), 34-50. 

2 H. Gilkinson, S. F. Paulson, and D. Sikkink, 
“Conditions Affecting the Communication of 
Controversial Statements in Connected Dis- 
course: Forms of Presentation and the Political 
Frame of Reference of the Listener,” SM, XX 
(1953), 253-260. ; 

8F. S. Haiman, “An Experimental Study of 
the Effects of Ethos in Public Speaking,” SM, 
XVI (1949), 190-202. 

4C, 


I. Hovland, A. A. Lumsdaine, and 


F. D. Sheffield, Experiments on Mass Com- 
munication (Princeton, 1949), 201. 

5S. F. Paulson, “The Effects of Prestige of 
the Speaker and Acknowledgment of Opposing 
Arguments on Audience Retention and Shift of 
Attitude.” (Unpublished.) 


cal factor operates. Probably the only 
one of these three which raises any 
question in the mind of the reader is the 
first. He may feel that one study is suffi- 
cient proof of the operation of a given 
factor or condition, if the result is 
Statistically significant. The present 
writers feel that two observations should 
be made in this connection. First, “‘sta- 
tistically significant outcomes,” as they 
are called, are bound to occur occasional- 
ly as a matter of chance, i.e., are due to 
variations in random sampling. Secondly 
and perhaps more significantly, owing 
to the complexities of experimentation 
with connected discourse, a positive out- 
come might be due to the operation of 
some unrecognized condition. Follow- 
up studies incorporating what are 
thought to be essential features, with- 
out attempting to duplicate non-essential 
matters, should provide a check on that 
possibility. 


II 


The following study deals with the 
relative effectiveness of authority and 
non-authority presentation on audience 
attitude shift, retention, and convincing- 
ness ratings. Authority presentation (as 
used in this study) refers to the use of 
statements made by persons of prestige 
or expertness to support arguments used 
in a speech. The use of such quotations 
is based on the assumption that audi- 
ences will be more likely to believe, re- 
tain, and admire a speech if the speaker 
demonstrates that experts and persons of 
prestige agree with his arguments. 

A twenty-minute speech was prepared 
favoring the proposition, “The North 
Atlantic Treaty Nations should form a 
Federal Union.” It contained three 
main contentions: (1) Soviet Russia is 
a threat to world peace; (2) present or- 
ganizations cannot meet that threat; 
(3) a Federal Union would be able to 
meet that threat. The argumentative 
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development of these contentions in- 


cluded quotations from six authorities, 
as described in Table I. These quota- 
tions made up twenty per cent of the 
material included in the speech. 
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speeches they filled out a “Preliminary 
Questionnaire for a Listening Project.” 
They were asked to give their name, 
age, sex, college grade average, political 
affiliation; and to indicate their attitude 








TABLE I 
AUTHORITIES USED, INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, AND THE ARGUMENT SUPPORTED BY THE QUOTATION 
Argument 
Authority Identifications Supported 
Owen Roberts “Former Justice of the Supreme Court” No. 2 
Estes Kefauver “Senator” No. 2 
Guy M. Gillette “Senator” No. 2 
Beardsly Ruml “Financial Expert” No. 8 
Percival Brundage “Director of the Natl. Bureau of Economic Research” No. 3 


John Foster Dulles “Secretary of State” 


Main proposition 








An adult male who was not known 
by the experimental subjects recorded 
the speech. Two identical and simulta- 
neous tape recordings were made. This 
recording was accomplished by leading 
the microphone signal to the amplifier 
and through a wall circuit into an ad- 
joining room. From this circuit, a di- 
vided connection led the signal to two 
similar tape recorders so that simulta- 
neous recording could be done. After 
recording, one tape was cut and spliced 
to remove the names of the authorities 
and the introductory remarks which 
served to identify them. Care had been 
taken in writing the transitions of the 
speech, so that after the names and 
identifying remarks had been removed, 
the quoted material remained an inte- 
gral part of the speech. The speech with 
removed became the non- 
authority speech. The speech in which 
names and _ identifying remarks _re- 
mained, and where the quoted material 
was identified as being the words of the 
authority, called the authority 


speech. 


the names 


was 


The subjects used in this study were 
students enrolled in the Fundamentals 
of Speech sequence at the University of 
Minnesota during the spring quarter 
of 1953. One week prior to hearing the 


on the proposition, “The member na- 
tions that belong to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (Belgium, Great 
Britain, France, Netherlands, Luxem- 
burg, Iceland, United States, Portugal, 
Canada, Greece, Turkey, Norway, Den- 
mark, Italy) should form a Federal 
Union.” A definition of “Federal Un- 
ion” was read to the subjects to insure 
uniformity of response to that term. 
Attitude was indicated by a numerical 
rating using the following 
Strongly agree (5), Agree (4), Neutral 
(3), Disagree (2), Strongly Disagree (1). 


values: 


The subjects heard the speech in 
groups ranging from twenty-five to one 
hundred. They were told that they were 
to take part in a listening project, that 
they should not take notes, that scores 
on the exercise would not affect their 
course grade, and that their listening 
scores would be returned to them the 
following week. The speech was then 
played. 

The tape recorder used for playback 
was located in the front of the audito- 
rium. Uniform settings for tone and 
volume were maintained throughout the 
playback. After hearing the speech, the 
subjects filled out a sixty-item true-false 
test based on the material in the speech; 
and again they indicated their attitude 
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on the proposition, using the five-point 
rating scale. In addition, the subjects 
rated the speech for “convincingness” on 
a nine-point scale. 
Subjects who heard 
speech were paired on initial attitude 
and college grade average with those 
who heard the non-authority speech. 
There were the same number of men 
and women in the two groups. Average 
age, and the number of persons of each 
political affiliation, were computed for 
the two audiences. Results, given in 
Table II below, indicate the similarity 


the authority 


of the two groups on a number of charac- 
teristics. 

Table III gives the results of the pre- 
test to post-test attitude shift for the 
two experimental groups and the control 
group which heard no speech. 

Table IV gives the comparative effec- 
tiveness of the two forms of presenta- 
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\s for our conclusions and interpreta 
tions, we should like to make the fol- 
lowing points: 


1. Both authority and non-authority 
presentation effected a_ significant 
shift of attitude in the audience 


which heard them. 


2. The control group did not make a 
significant shift in attitude. 
g. The results of this study did not 


reveal any significant differences be- 
tween authority and non-authority 
presentation on attitude shift, reten- 
tion, or convincingness ratings. 

4. Although not statistically significant, 
all differences favored authority pres- 
entation. 

III 


In 1946, Sponberg reported a study in 
which a twenty-minute speech, contain- 
ing three arguments, was presented oral- 























tion on attitude shift, retention, and ly by means of recording to two matched 
convincingness. audiences in climax order (least impor- 
TABLE II 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TWO AUDIENCES 
Variable Non-Authority Audience Authority Audience 
Initial Attitude Paired Paired 
College Grade Average Paired Paired 
Men 88 88 
Women 42 42 
Average age 20.98 19.86 
Political Affiliation 
Republicans BS 64 
Democrats 48 42 
Independents 25 22 
Other 2 9 
TABLE Ill 
ATTITUDE SHIFT 
Mean on Mean on 
N Pre-test Post-test Difference t 
Control Group (no speech) 38 2.76 2.71 o—= OF 43 
Total Group (authority) 130 2.80 3.25, 45 4.78°* 
Total Group (non-authority) 130 2.80 3.20 .40 4.91°* 
Men (authority) 88 2.76 3.16 .40 3.45°° 
Men (non-authority) 88 2.76 3.12 36 3.60°* 
Women (authority) 42 2.88 3.43 BB 3.31°* 
Women (non-authority) 42 2.88 3.38 .50 3.65°* 








**Significant at the 1% level. 
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TABLE IV 
COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE TWO FORMS OF PRESENTATION 

N Mean Difference t 
ATTITUDE SHIF1 
Total Group (authority) 130 45 05 43 
Total Group (non-authority) 130 {0 
Men (authority) 88 .40 O04 19 
Men (non-authority) 88 96 
Women (authority) 42 55 05 29 
Women (non-authority) 42 -5O 
RETENTION 
Total Group (authority) 130 41.63 .30 0 
Total Group (non-authority) 130 41.33 
Men (authority) 88 $1.93 O4 17 
Men (non-authority) 88 31.89 
Women (authority) 42 40.97 78 1.00 
Women (non-authority) 2 {0.19 
CONVINCINGNESS 
Total Group (authority) 130 5.10 34 1.60 
Total Group (non-authority) 130 4-76 
Men (authority) 88 4.81 .26 94 
Men (non-authority) 88 4.55 
Women (authority) 42 5-71 50 1.62 
Women (non-authority) 42 5.21 








tant argument first) and in anti-climax 
order (most important argument first).® 
The investigator found a clear-cut ad- 
vantage for anti-climax order in respect 
to retention and also in respect to the 
shift of attitude caused by the most im- 
portant argument, 


We will here describe the outcome of 
two experiments incorporating the same 
general features employed by Sponberg. 
Our objective was to test the consistency 
of his results, and to broaden the sam- 
ple of speech topics. 


The first experiment, carried out dur- 
ing the winter of 1953, made use of two 
speeches. One speech, on “Defer mar- 
riage unti: your military service is com- 
pleted,” corresponded closely to the 
subject material used by Sponberg, while 
the second speech dealt with the propo- 
sition, “The 18-year-old should be al- 
lowed to vote.” 


Five supporting arguments for each 


6 Harold Sponberg, “The Relative Effective- 
ness of Climax and Anti-Climax Order in an 
Argumentative Speech,” SM, XIII, No, 1 (1946), 
35°44- 


proposition were presented to forty-four 
students, similar in background to the 
experimental group, who were told to 
give a rank of 1 to the argument they 
considered most important, 2 to the ar- 
gument they considered next most im- 
portant, etc., until they had ranked each 
of the five supporting arguments. Re- 
sults are given in Table V. 


Sub-group analysis on the basis of sex 
and attitude toward the proposition did 
reveal any significant deviations 
from the 
Table V. Three arguments differing dis- 


rank were then 


not 
average rankings given in 
tinctively in average 
selected for each proposition. The argu- 
ments and 
Table VI. 
The speeches were then prepared, and 
factual statistical 
analogy, and authority were used to sup- 
port each of the arguments. The amount 


their rank are shown in 


material, evidence, 


of space given to each argument was di- 
rectly proportional to its rank value. 
Table VII shows this proportion in 
terms of time indications, 
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TABLE V 
RANK VALUE OF SUPPORTING ARGUMENTS 








PROPOSITION: A young man subject to military service should defer marriage until that service 


is completed. 


Supporting Arguments: 


ue OOF NW = 


because marriage would prevent him from becoming an effective soldier. 
because of the danger that he will become a crippled dependent. 
because he will be financially unable to support a wife. 

because the period of separation may become unpredictably long. 
because such a marriage might be hasty and ill-advised. 


Average Rank 


nw Ot 
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PROPOSITION: The voting age should be lowered to 18. 


Supporting Arguments: 


1. because the eighteen-year-old of today is better informed than in previous 


generations. 


responsibilities at that age. 


1.89 


2. because the government assumes the eighteen-year-old can bear other adult 


1.68 


3. because our government lags far behind other countries in lowering the voting 


age requirement. 


4.80 


{. because young people make more use of their voting privilege than do their 


elders in society. 


been tried. 


3.18 


5. because such a reduction in the age-limit has worked successfully when it has 








TABLE VI 
SUPPORTING ARGUMENTS INCLUDED IN THE SPEECHES 








Argument 





1. because such a marriage might be hasty and ill-advised. 
2. because of the danger that he will become a crippled dependent. 
3. because marriage would prevent him from becoming an effective soldier. 


Average Rank 


2.14 


3-23 
4.58 


1. because the government assumes the eighteen-year-old can bear other adult 


responsibilities at that age. 


1.68 


2. because young people make more use of their voting privilege than do their 


elders in society. 


3.18 


3. because our government lags far behind other countries in lowering the voting 


age requirement. 


4.80 








TABLE VII 


ALLOTTED TO EACH ARGUMENT 








TIME 
Argument 
Introduction 
Large Argument 7 minutes 
Medium Argument 4 minutes 


Small Argument 


Speech on Marriage 


1 minute, 50 seconds 


2 minutes, 30 seconds 


Speech on Vote 


1 minute, 50 seconds 
6 minutes, go seconds 
4 minutes 

2 minutes, 30 seconds 








A skilled speaker read each speech 
while two and simultaneous 
tape recordings were made of them. 
One tape from each pair was then cut 
and spliced so that the arguments were 
arranged in anti-climax order. Care had 
been taken in writing the transitions so 
that such rearrangement could be ac- 
complished without changing the mean- 
ing of the speech. The order was that 
of large argument, medium argument, 


identical 


and small argument for the anti-climax 
form of presentation, while the climax 
order was that of small argument, me- 
dium argument, and large argument. 

Subjects used in this experiment were 
students enrolled in the Fundamentals 
of Speech sequence at the University of 
Minnesota (Minneapolis Campus) dur- 
ing the winter quarter of 1953. One 
week prior to the testing day, all sub 
jects were asked to fill out “A Prelim- 
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inary Questionnaire for a Listening 
Project.”” Each subject gave his name, 
age, sex, college grade average, college 
classification; and he indicated his atti- 
tude on the two following propositions: 

A young man subject to military serv- 


ice should defer marriage until that 
service is completed. 


The voting age should be lowered to 
eighteen. 


Attitude was indicated numerically ac- 
cording to the following scale: 


Strongly agree 5 
Agree 

Neutral 3 
Disagree 2 
Strongly disagree l 


Subjects who heard climax-order were 
paired with subjects who heard anti- 
climax order on initial attitude and col- 
lege grade average. In the 
average age and average year in college 
of each audience were computed. Table 


addition, 


VIII reveals the similarity of the two: 


audiences in respect to controlled charac- 
teristics. 

The subjects heard the speeches in 
groups ranging in size from twenty-five 
to one hundred. No subject heard more 
than one speech. Subjects were told 
they were taking part in a listening 


project, that they were not to take notes, 
that their listening scores would not 
affect their grades, and that listening 
scores would be returned to them during 
the following week. After hearing the 
speech, the subjects filled out a sixty- 
item true-false test based on the material 
in the speech; they indicated their atti- 
tude on the two propositions using the 
five-point numerical scale; and_ they 
rated the speech for convincingness on 
a nine-point scale. 

The second experiment was completed 
during the spring of 1953 and followed 
essentially the same design employed in 
the one just described, except that only 
the one speech on voting was used. The 
pre-attitude testing and _ preliminary 
questionnaire were filled out just before 
the subjects heard the speech, and the 
post-tests were given immediately after 
they heard the speech. 

Subjects used were students enrolled 
in the Communications 1-2-3 sequence 
at the University of Minnesota (St. Paul 
Campus). Thirty-nine subjects, paired 
on initial attitude and college grade 
average, made up each audience; in ad- 
dition, the average age and average year 
in college of each audience were com- 
puted, as is indicated in Table IX. 


TABLE VIII 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE Two AUDIENCES IN EXPERIMENT No. 1 








Audience Hearing 
Anti-Climax Order 


Variable 


College Grade Average 
Initial Attitude 


Audience Hearing 
Climax Order 
Paired 
Paired 








Number of Women 29 29 

Number of Men 38 38 

Average Age 20.46 20.16 

Average Year in College 2.01 1.93 
TABLE IX 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TWO AUDIENCES IN EXPERIMENT NO. 2 








Audience Hearing 
Anti-Climax Order 


Variable 


College Grade Average 
Initial Attitude 


Number of Women 18 
Number of Men 21 
Average Age 19.03 
Average Year in College 1.08 


Audience Hearing 
Climax Order 


Paired 
Paired 
i8 
21 
19.46 
1.03 
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After hearing the speech, subjects 
were asked to complete the sixty-item 
true-false test, to indicate their attitude 
on the vote proposition again, and to 
rate the speech for convincingness. No 
control group was used in this experi- 
ment because both the pre- and _ post- 
attitude testing were completed during 
the same hour. 

Table X gives the results of the pre- 
to post-attitude shift. In each study, 
both forms of presentation resulted in a 
significant shift of attitude. The control 
group in the first experiment did not 


shift significantly. 
Table XI gives the results for the 


comparative effectiveness of the two 
forms of presentation on main proposi- 
tion, large argument, medium argument, 
and small argument attitude shift. The 
only significant difference occurs in the 
second experiment in favor of climax 
presentation in attitude shift on the 
main proposition. 


Table XII gives the results for the 
comparative effectiveness of the two 
forms of presentation in respect to reten- 
tion. The only significant difference 
appears in Experiment No. 1 where the 
anti-climax order showed better reten- 
tion of the small argument. 




















TABLE X 
ATTITUDE SHIFT ON THE MAIN PROPOSITION 
Mean Mean 
Attitude Attitude 
Audience N Pre-Test Post-Test Difference t 
Anti-Climax (Experiment #1) 6 . 33g a 3.58 bie 2h 9.43%? 
Climax (Experiment #1) 67 3-33 3.63 .30 2.52°° 
Control Group (Experiment #1) 134 3.04 2.94 10 1.54 
Anti-Climax (Experiment #2) 39 3-74 3-97 .23 2.47°° 
Climax (Experiment #2) 39 3-74 4.26 52 4.77°* 
**Significant at the 1% level. 
TABLE XI 
COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF CLIMAX AND ANTI-CLIMAX ORDER ON ATTITUDE SHIFT 
Mean 
Audience N Attitude Shift Difference t 
—, Main Proposition 
Anti-Climax (Experiment #1) 67 25 .05 34 
Climax (Experiment #1) 67 .30 
Anti-Climax (Experiment #2) 39 23 .29 2.19* 
Climax (Experiment #2) 39 52 
Large Argument 
Anti-Climax (Experiment #1) 67 .48 11 53 
Climax (Experiment #1) 67 37 
Anti-Climax (Experiment #2) 39 .26 10 72 
Climax (Experiment #2) 39 36 
Medium Argument 
Anti-Climax (Experiment #1) 67 63 17 .go 
Climax (Experiment #1) 67 .46 
Anti-Climax (Experiment #2) 39 61 7 66 
Climax (Experiment #2) 39 72 
Small Argument 
Anti-Climax (Experiment #1) 67 gl .00 00 
Climax (Experiment #1) 67 9! 
Anti-Climax (Experiment #2) 39 1.18 .00 00 
Climax (Experiment #2) 39 1.18 








*Significant at the 5% level. 
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TABLE XIll 
COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF CLIMAX AND ANTI-CLIMAX ORDER ON RETENTION 
Mean 
Audience N Retention Score Difference t 
Total Retention 
Anti-Climax (Experiment #1) 67 50.83 70 1.32 
Climax (Experiment #1) 67 50.13 
Anti-Climax (Experiment #2) 39 45-79 18 21 
Climax (Experiment #2) 39 45-97 
Large Argument 
Anti-Climax (Experiment #1) 67 25.22 14 33 
Climax (Experiment #1) 67 25.08 
Anti-Climax (Experiment #2) 39 22.64 10 16 
Climax (Experiment #2) 39 22.54 
Medium Argument 
Anti-Climax (Experiment #1) 67 17.09 05 17 
Climax (Experiment #1) 67 17.04 
Anti-Climax (Experiment #2) 39 15.82 64 1.75 
Climax (Experiment #2) 39 16.46 
Small Argument 
Anti-Climax (Experiment #1) 67 8.52 52 2.66°* 
Climax (Experiment #1) 67 8.00 
Anti-Climax (Experiment #2) 39 7-33 36 1.49 
Climax (Experiment #2) 39 6.97 
**Significant at the 1% level. 
TABLE XIII 
COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF CLIMAX AND ANTI-CLIMAX ORDER ON CONVINCINGNESS RATINGS 
Mean 
Convincingness 
Audience N Rating Difference t 
Anti-Climax (Experiment #1) 67 5-49 06 21 
Climax (Experiment #1) 67 5-43 
Anti-Climax (Experiment #2) 39 6.26 29 81 
Climax (Experiment #2) 39 5-97 
TABLE XIV 
COMPARATIVE RESULTS FROM THREE STUDIES MEASURING THE 
RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF CLIMAX AND ANTI-CLIMAX ORDER 
SPONBERG Experiment #1 Experiment #2 
Speech: Marriage Speech: Marriage Vote Speech: Vote 
N = 93 N= 6 N= 39 
ATTITUDE SHIFT: Diff. Favors Sig. Diff. Favors Sig. Diff. Favors Sig. 
Main Proposition 05 Climax No 0, Climax No 29 Climax 5% 
Large Argument 61 Anti-Cl. 1% ao Anti-Cl. No 10 Climax No 
Medium Argument 07 Climax No 17 Anti-Cl. No 1 Climax No 
Small Argument .06 Anti-Cl. No 00 Even No 00 Even No 
RETENTION: 
Large Argument 89 Anti-Cl. 1% 14 Anti-Cl. No 10 Anti-Cl. No 
Medium Argument 18 Anti-Cl. No 05 Anti-Cl. No 64 Climax No 
Small Argument 25, Anti-Cl. 1% 52 Anti-Cl. 1% 36  Anti-Cl. No 
Total 1.24 Anti-Cl. 1% 70 Anti-Cl. No 18 Climax No 
CONVINCINGNESS 06 Anti-Cl. No 06 Anti-Cl. No 29 @=©6COAnti-Cl. No 
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Table XIII gives the results for the 
comparative effectiveness of the two 
forms of presentation on convincing- 
ness ratings. No significant differences 
appear in either study. 

Table XIV is a summary of results 
of Sponberg’s study and the two studies 
reported here. 

So far as statistically significant dif- 
ferences are concerned, Experiment No. 
1 and No. 2 give little support to Spon- 
berg’s outcomes. There are only two 
Statistically significant differences and 
one of them favors climax order. 


However, the outcomes should also 
be examined for consistency of trends. 
With regard to shift of opinion, Spon- 
berg’s outcomes showed no impressive 
superiority for either form of presenta- 
tion, nor do Experiment No. 1 and No. 
2. In regard to retention there are twelve 
comparisons of the two forms of presen- 
tation in the three studies combined and 
ten of these favor anti-climax order. In 
regard to ratings for convincingness 
anti-climax order was favored by all 
three studies. 


IV 


Thus in dealing with order as with 
authority, consistency of outcomes sug- 
gested the possibility that inclusion of 
additional subjects might yield “t’s” 
which would justify rejection of the null 
hypothesis. But a fairly large number 
of subjects were employed and the ques- 
tion arises, why, in view of the supposed 
rhetorical value of authority and the 
previously demonstrated value of anti- 
climax order, didn’t larger differences 


emerge. 


Examination of the experiment sug- 
gested three conditions which might ac- 
count for the smallness of the differences 
(if there are differences): 

1. The speeches as a whole were clear 
statements in which the major proposi 
tions were supported by reasoning and 
evidence. The inclusion or exclusion of 
the names and identification of the au- 
thorities or the shifting of order might 
have been a small factor in relation to 
the total impact of the speech. 

2. The listening task was easy, the 
speech being only about twenty minutes 
in length, with the retention test and 
ratings taken immediately. 

3. The listeners probably were strong- 
ly motivated. Even though a consider- 
able number indicated that they found 
the speech “dull,” their behavior during 
the playback suggested active listening. 

The first of these three conditions sug- 
gests that rhetorical experiments of this 
type are likely to produce only small 
differences. The reader may well say, 
granting the theoretical value of such 
outcomes, do they have any practical 
importance? The question is really out- 
side the scope of this article. However, 
the writers are of the opinion that, when 
a person is confronted by a problem of 
communication, he should use the best 
means available even though its demon- 
strated superiority is small. And where 
mass communication is concerned— 
large scale selling and vote-getting on a 
state or national basis—a differ- 
effectiveness of presentation 


small 
ence in 
might cause a very important difference 
in outcome. 


THE FORUM 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
EXCERPTS FROM THE MINUTES 
OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Statler Hotel, New York City 
December 27-30, 1953 


The Speech Association of America transacted 
the following items of business:1 

Elected new officers and members of the 
Council. [See complete list in the February 
issue of the Q/JS.] 

Approved a revised budget of $49,125.00 for 
the current fiscal year, and $53,125.00 for the 
next fiscal year. [A copy of these budgets ap- 
pears elsewhere in this department.] 

Announced election by the membership of 
the following three people to the Nominating 
Committee: A. Craig Baird, Magdalene Kramer, 
Karl Robinson. The Executive Council elected 
two additional members: Charles Layton and 
Loren Reid. [The report of the Nominating 
Committee appears elsewhere in this depart- 
ment. ] 

Announced that Waldo Braden had been 
elected by the Executive Council (by mail bal- 
lot) to fill the position of Executive Secretary 
from July 1, 1954, to July 1, 1957. Elected 
Henry R. Mueller editor of The Speech Teacher 
for the three-year period 1955-1957 

Decided to meet in Washington, D. C., in 
1959, and in Denver, Colorado, in 1961, if 
satisfactory arrangements can be made. Instruct- 
ed Committee on Time and Place to explore 
possible meeting places for 1962. 
Confirmed arrangements to meet in Chicago in 
1954, Los Angeles in 1955, Chicago in 1956 
(all during last week in December), Boston in 
1957 (last week in August), and Chicago in 
1958 (last week in December). 

Endorsed in principle the repeal of the tax 
on theatre admissions. 

Decided that when a member of SAA who has 
held membership for twenty-five years or more 
reaches retirement age at his institution, he be 
issued an appropriately worded Gold Card, 


i960 and 


1A complete mimeographed copy of the 
minutes may be obtained from the Executive 
Secretary, Speech Association of America, 12 E. 
Bloomington St., Iowa City, Iowa. 


granting him henceforth free admission to our 
national conventions. 


Received reports of officers and committees. 

Heard other reports as follows: 1) from the 
Committee on Case Studies of Public Address on 
the Issue of Antislavery and Disunion that it 
has secured a publisher for its volume; 2) from 
the Committee on Background Studies in the 
History of Speech Education that its volume is 
almost ready for publication; 3) from the Com 
mittee on the History and Criticism of Ameri- 
can Public Address (Vol. III) that its volume 
is now in press; 4) from a special committee 
that its report, “A Speech Program in the 
Secondary School,” would appear in the January 
issue of The Bulletin of the National Associ 
ation of Secondary-School Principals; 5) from 
the Graduate Record Examination Committee 
that it has completed its work and that the tests 
in Speech are now available. 

Also heard the report of the Committee on 
Structure. [See complete report elsewhere in 
this department.] The Council approved the 
general concept of the plan in principle and 
empowered the incoming President to appoint 
a committee to consider revision of 
Constitution (the committee to report in the 
October Q/JS and the November Speech Teach- 
er), the report to be considered by the Council 


necessary 


at a meeting just prior to the 1954 Convention 
and voted on by the membership at a special 
business meeting at the Convention. At a busi- 
ness meeting the Association members voted 
that the proposal of the Committee on Structure 
be referred to the constitutional revision com 
mittee, without prejudice. The Association mem- 
bers also voted to refer the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment, published in the October, 
1953, QJS and the November, 1953, Speech 
Teacher, to the constitutional 
mittee. 


revision com- 


Supported plan of Committee on Problems 
in the Secondary School to sponsor preparation 
of a course of study in speech fundamentals for 
the secondary school. 

Approved proposal of Committee on History 
of American Public Address that it be given 
permission to appoint a subcommittee to pursue 
investigation of possible projects in the public 
address of the South. 

Made changes in committee structure and 
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personnel. [See list of committees elsewhere in 
this department.] 


REPORT OF THE 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
The Nominating Committee of the 

Speech Association of America submits 

the following nominations for publica- 

tion in the April issue of the QJS: 

For President: Thomas A. Rousse, Uni- 
versity of Texas. (As First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Professor Rousse succeeds to 
the presidency under the provisions 
of the Constitution of the SAA.) 

For First Vice-President: Lester Thons- 
sen, College of the City of New York. 

For Second Vice-President: Susie S. 
Niles, Salt Lake City Schools, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

For Members of the Executive Council: 
Milton Dickens, University of South- 
ern California; Willard J. Friederick, 
Marietta College; Charles A. McGlon, 
Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary; Edythe Renshaw, Southern 
Methodist University. 

Respectfully submitted: 
Magdalene Kramer 
Charles Layton 

Loren Reid 

Karl Robinson 

A. Craig Baird, Chairman 


OTHER COMMITTEES OF 
THE SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA FOR 1954 


(The chairman of each committee is named 
first. Members ex officio are listed in italics.) 


I. Apvisory COMMITTEES 

COMMITTEE ON CommitreEs: Karl R. Wallace, 
Thomas Rousse, H. P. Constans, Elva Van 
Haitsma, Paul D. Bagwell, Waldo Braden, Jef- 
fery Auer, Wilbur S. Howell, Dallas C. Dickey. 

FINANCE: Rupert L. Cortright (Chairman 
July 1, 1953, to July 1, 1954), James H. Mc- 
Burney (Chairman July 1, 1954, to July 1, 1955), 
Loren Reid, Waldo Braden. 

PuBLICATIONS: William M. Sattler, Carl Eng- 
land, William McCoard, Karl R. Wallace, Frank 


Whiting, Waldo Braden, Jeffery Auer, Wilbur S. 
Howell, Dallas C. Dickey, Paul D. Bagwell. 

TIME AND PLAcE: Kenneth G. Hance, Milton 
Dickens, Barnard W. Hewitt, Elbert Harrington, 
Wesley Wiksell, Waldo Braden. 

PuBLIiC RELATIONS: Paul D. Bagwell, Magda- 
lene Kramer, Andrew T. Weaver, Karl R. Wal- 
lace, Waldo Braden. 

COMMITTEE ON Po.icy: Rupert L. Cortright, 
James H. McBurney, Horace G. Rahskopf, Wil- 
bur E. Gilman, Lionel G. Crocker, H. P. Con- 
tans. 


II. CO-ORDINATING COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION BETWEEN SAA 
AND OTHER RELATED ORGANIZATIONS: Thomas A. 
Rousse, Ralph Nichols, Hugo Hellman, Paul 
Moore, Hubert C. Heffner, Robert Schacht. 

COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION BETWEEN SAA 
AND REGIONAL AsSOCIATIONS: Paul D. Bagwell, 
and the Presidents of CSSA, WSSA, SSA, 
SAES, PSA. 


III. Service COMMITTEFS 


CONTEMPORARY PUBLIC ADDRESS: A. Craig 
Baird, Lester Thonssen, John W. Bachman, Roy 
McCall, Thomas L. Dahle, Charles Redding, 
Theodore Kennedy, Ernest J. Wrage, Thomas 
Daly (Consultant, Vital Speeches). 


INTERCOLLEGIATE DISCUSSION AND DEBATE: Rob- 
ert G. Gunderson will be the SAA representative 
to January 1, 1955. The other members of the 
committee are representatives from TKA, PKD, 
DSR, and PRP. The chairmanship rotates. 


TEACHING SPEECH TO FOREIGN StuDENTs: Albert 
T. Cordray, Gifford Blyton, James Abel, Henry 
Moser, Ivan Putman, Jr. 


INTERNATIONAL DISCUSSION AND DEBATE: Anna- 
bel Dunham Hagood, Gordon F. Hostettler, 
Halbert Gulley, Margaret Wood, Alan Nichols, 
Paul Carmack, Brooks Quimby, Franklin R. 
Shirley, Mildred E. Adams (Consultant, Institute 
of International Education). 

COMMITTEE ON DIscUSssION AND GROUP METH- 
ops: William E. Utterback, Franklyn S. Haiman, 
Carroll C. Arnold, John W. Keltner, H. L. Ew- 
bank, Sr., Kim Giffin, Helen Schrader, N. Edd 
Miller, Dean C. Barnlund. 

COMMITTEE ON ARCHIVES: L. Leroy Cowperth- 
waite, J. Jeffery Auer, Lester Thenssen, Waldo 
Braden. 


IV. Stupy COMMITTEES 


History OF SPEECH EpucaTion: Edyth Ren- 
shaw, Bert Emsley, Ota Thomas Reynolds, Giles 
W. Gray, Clarence Edney, Douglas Ehninger. 
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History OF AMERICAN PUBLIC AppREss: George 
V. Bohman, Robert D. Clark, Dallas C. Dickey, 
J. Garber Drushal, Marie K. Hochmuth, Donald 
C. Bryant, W. Norwood Brigance, J. Jeffery 
Auer, A. Craig Baird, H. L. Ewbank, Sr., Ernest 
J. Wrage, Laura Crowell, Hollis L. White, 
Lindsey S. Perkins. 


PROBLEMS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: Mardel 
Ogilvie, C. Agnes Rigney, Elise Hahn, Geraldine 
Garrison, John J. Pruis, Jean Conyers Ervin, 
Zelda Horner Kosh. 

PROBLEMS IN SECONDARY SCHOOL: Evelyn Kon- 
igsberg, Yetta Mitchell, Waldo W. Phelps, Oli- 
ver W. Nelson, Mary Blackburn, Charles L. Bal- 
cer, Freda Kenner, Lawrence S. Jenness, Hayden 
K. Carruth, Bea Olmstead, Mrs. O. J. Whit- 
worth, 

PROBLEMS IN UNDERGRADUATE Stupy: Donald 
E. Hargis, Mildred F. Berry, William H. Per- 
kins, A. L. Thurman, Jr., H. L. Ewbank, Jr., 
Roberta Buchanan, Robert A. Johnston, Arthur 


Eisenstadt, Wilbur Moore, Alan W. Huckle- 
berry, Solomon Simonson. 

PROBLEMS IN GRADUATE Stupy: Magdalene 
Kramer, Clyde W. Dow, Claude Kantner, 


Horace Rahskopf, Norman Philbrick. 


PROBLEMS IN TEACHING SPEECH TO PREACHERS: 
Charles A. McGlon, Charles E. Weniger, Fred J. 
Barton, George William Smith, Lowell G. Mc- 
Coy, John J. Rudin II, Fr. Edward P. Atzert, 
Abraham Tauber. 

PROBLEMS IN RADIO AND TELEVISION: E. Wm. 
Ziebarth, Forest L. Whan, D. Glenn Starlin, 
James D. Davis, Ola Hiller, Otis Walter, Mar- 
guerite Fleming, John Roberts, Sydney Head. 
(Authorized to name two consultants.) 

PROBLEMS IN TEACHING SPEECH IN THE ARMED 
Services: (Chairman to be named.) Earnest Bran- 
denburg, Ralph E. Frybarger, Eugene E. Myers, 
C. David Cornell, George Batka, H. Hardy Per- 
ritt, Paul R. Beall. 


PROBLEMS IN MOTION PICTURES AND VISUAL 
Aws: Karl F. Robinson, Harold Nelson, C. R. 
Carpenter, H. Barrett Davis, Clair R. Tettemer, 
John Dietrich. 

PROBLEMS IN Voice ScieNcE: Clarence Simon, 
Eleanor Luse, Dorothy Huntington, Gordon 
Peterson, T. D. Hanley, Charlotte G. Wells. 


PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE IN SPEECH: Ross 
Scanlan, Robert T. Oliver, Howard Gilkinson, 
Orville L. Pence, Milton Dickens. 


PROBLEMS IN PHONETICS: Hilda Fisher, Wil- 
liam R. Tiffany, Gladys E. Lynch, C. K. Thomas, 
Malcolm C. Coxe. 


PROBLEMS IN INTERPRETATION: Althea Smith 
Mattingly, Garff Wilson (Vice-Chairman), 
Charlotte Lee (Secretary), John Van Meter, 
Ray Irwin, Frederick C. Packard. 

PROBLEMS IN PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE: Jo- 
seph O’Brien, Alice Sturgis, Carl Dallinger, 
Kenneth Shanks, Charley A. Leistner, Wayne 
Brockriede, James L. Golden. 

PROBLEMS IN ADULT EDUCATION: Wesley Wik- 
sell, Harold P. Zelko, James N. Holm, Charles 
T. Estes, Harold O. Haskett, P. E. Lull, Frank- 
lin Knower, Earnest Brandenburg, Cyril Hager. 


V. Project COMMITTEES 


VOLUME OF BACKGROUND STUDIES IN THE His- 
TORY OF SPEECH EDUCATION IN AMERICA: Karl R. 
Wallace, Warren Guthrie, Frederick W. Haber- 
man, Barnard Hewitt, Harold Westlake, C. M. 
Wise. 

VotuME III of The History and Criticism of 
American Public Address: Marie K. Hochmuth, 
Donald C. Bryant, W. Norwood Brigance. 

VOLUME OF STUDIES OF PUBLIC ADDRESS ON 
THE IssUE OF ANTISLAVERY AND DISUNION Circa 
1860: J. Jeffery Auer, A. Craig Baird, H. L. 
Ewbank, Sr. 

VOLUME OF STUDIES IN THE COLONIAL PERIOD 
OF AMERICAN PuBLic Appress: George V. Boh- 
man, Dallas C. Dickey, Ernest J. Wrage. 

MICROFILMING OF RESOURCE MATERIALS IN THE 
Fietp OF SpeecH: Albert E. Johnson, Frederick 
W. Haberman, George R. Kernodle, William W. 
Melnitz, Hubert C. Heffner, Richard Moody, 
Robert Dierlam 


VI. Ad Hoc COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON CODE OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS: 
Richard Murphy, Claude E. Kantner, Wilbur E. 
Gilman, Lester L. Hale, Horace Robinson. 


COMMITTEE ON LIAISON WITH NCTE: (Commit- 
tee to be named). 


BUDGETS SUBMITTED BY 
FINANCE COMMITTEE AND 
APPROVED BY EXECUTIVE 

COUNCIL AT 1953 CONVENTION 


Revised Tentative 


Budget Budget 
1953°54 1954-55 

Publications: 
Quarterly Journal ..$ 9,500 $ 9,500 
Speech Monographs 3,500 3,500 
Annual Directory 2,750 2,750 
Special Printing : 600 1,300 


Repurchase of Old Copies 150 150 


Speech Teacher ........... 4,000 4,000 
Printing and Mimeographing: 
DOU vc ecedescesasets 1,400 1,500 
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New Solicitations 750 600 
Renewals .... 150 150 
Placement 400 500 
Convention ...... 2,500 2,000 
Sustaining Members 
Personnel: 

Officers and Committees 1,500 1,700 
Secretary and Clerical 11,000 14,500 


Dues and Fees: 
American Council 


OR Br xix a0 0s0 100 100 
AETA Share 

of Convention Fee 500 
Commissions and Discounts 1,700 1,700 
Bank Charges ... 25 25 
Secretary’s Bond 

and Audit 150 150 

Other Expenses: 

Postage and Distribution 3,500 3,500 
Binding ... wees 600 
Office Supplies 

and Service . 1,200 1,200 
Ineuramce ...... 200 250 
Office Equipment 400 200 
Convention Expense .. 1,500 1,000 
Reserve Fund . 500 500 
Contingency 500 500 
Interest on Notes 50 50 
Moving National Office 1,200 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON STRUCTURE, 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, 1953 


Paul Bagwell, Chairman 


The Committee on Structure submits 
the following proposed plan of organi- 
zation for the SAA. We propose that 
the Council approve the general outline 
of this plan; and that a constitutional 
committee be appointed to work out the 
details of constitutional revision neces- 
sary to implement this proposal; and 
that this committee publish its report 
in the QJS in October, 1954; and that 
a special two-day constitutional con- 
vention be called two days prior to the 
opening of the 1954 Annual Convention 
of the Association to consider the 
adoption of this plan. 


OUTLINE OF THE PLAN 


THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


A policy-making representative body known 
as the Legislative Assembly. 


Membership 

1. One representative from each of the states 
elected by the Regional Associations plus 
members at large in the proportion of one 
delegate to every goo SAA members. 

2. Representatives from each of the Regional 
Associations. (5). (The Regional Presidents). 

3. Fifteen representatives elected at large from 
the general membership. 

4. Two representatives from each Area Group 
(Vice-Chairman and Secretary). 

5. One representative from each of the four 
affiliated organizations (ASHA, AETA, AFA, 
NSSC). The representatives to be elected in 
the way prescribed for the other officers of 
the affiliated organizations. (83-105). 


Function 

1. To determine general policy for the Asso- 
ciation. 

2. To determine dues. 

3. To define the function and scope of the 
journals. 

4. To hear and act upon reports of Area 

Groups and other assembly committees. 

5. To determine time and place of annual 
meeting. 

6. To meet jointly with the Executive Council 
to hear the report of the Budget Committee. 

7. Standing committees: Credentials, Resolutions, 

Policy, Publications, Committee on Commit- 

tees (Past and Present National Officers). 

a. Policy Committee: Composed of the five 
immediate past presidents. 

b. Publications: composed of three current 
editors, three immediate past editors and 
four members named by the Assembly. 

8. Elect one member of nominating committee 
of the Association. 


Tue Executive COUNCIL 
The administrative body of the Association. 

Membership 

1. President. 

2. Two past presidents. 

g. First Vice-President (Program Chairman). 
j. Second Vice-President (Speaker of the As- 
sembly) (Elected by membership annually) 
(The second Vice-President becomes First 
Vice-President and then President). 

5. Editors and immediate past editors of the 
publications. (Editors elected by the Ex- 
ecutive Council and approved by the 
Legislative Assembly for 3-year terms). 

6. Executive Vice-President (elected by the 
Executive Council and approved by the 
Legislative Assembly for 3-year terms). 
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Executive Secretary (elected by the Ex- 

ecutive Council and approved by the 

Legislative Assembly for 3-year terms) 

8. Immediate past Executive Vice-President 
and Executive Secretary. 

g. One each from the Area Groups. 
men of these groups.) 

10 One each from the Affiliated 

(to be elected . . .). (31-34). 


(Chair- 


Associations, 


Function 

1. To administer the finances of the organiza- 

tion through a finance committee. 

Publish the journal through their editors. 

3. Handle all public relations for the Associa- 
tion. 

4. Handle liaison activities for the Association. 


bo 


5. Approve the petition of Area Groups for 
representation in the Legislative Assembly 
and submit this to the Legislative Assembiy 
for final approval and seating of the repre- 
sentatives. 

6. Approve petitions of State Associations for 
representation in the Legislative Assembly 
and submit this to the Legislative Assembly 
for final approval and seating of representa- 
tives. 

7. Elect one member of the nominating com- 
mittee and administer the election of three 
members of the nominating committee from 
the general membership. 

8. Organize and administer the Annual Con- 
vention. 


AREA GROUPS 


To facilitate the accomplishment of 
the purposes of the Association and to 
assist in the planning of the convention 
program, areas of interest and teaching 
levels may be organized within the SAA. 
These areas are called Area Groups. 
Area Groups may be approved for mem- 
bership in the Legislative Assembly and 
the Executive Council by petition to 
the Executive Council defining the scope 
of the area and listing the members who 
are interested in work in that area. Such 
areas as the following may be recog- 
nized: Secondary School Speech Teach- 
ers; Elementary School Teachers; Col- 
lege, University and Graduate Teachers; 
Adult Speech Education Basic Courses; 
Speech Education; Rhetoric and Public 


Address; Forensics; Discussion; Com- 
munication; Oral Interpretation; The- 
atre and Drama; Radio and Television; 
Linguistic Science and Phonetics; Psy- 
chology and Speech Science; Speech and 
Hearing Disorders; and others as deter- 
mined by need and interest. 

Each group shall be guided by an 
Area Executive Committee composed of 
a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary, 
and three members elected by the Area 
Group for a term of three years. A suc- 
cession from Secretary to Vice-Chairman 
to Chairman should be established. An 
election would be held each year. 

The Chairman is the representative 
on the Executive Council, and the Vice- 
Chairman and Secretary are represent- 
atives in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Vice-Chairman shall plan the 
program for that 


annual convention 


area. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Three members of the nominating 
committee would be elected as at pres- 
ent. Two additional members shall be 
elected, one by the Executive Council, 
and one by the Legislative Assembly. 


AMERICAN ENGLISH IN EUROPE 


To the Editor: 

Professor Cabell Greet’s view of the 
situation with regard to American 
English in Europe (see QJS, Dec. 1953), 
which I had the pleasure of discussing 
with him before the end of my recent 
visit to the United States, seems to me 
unduly pessimistic. To say that “Except 
in Istanbul, no academic interest in 
American English is apparent” is to 
leave out of account at least one Dutch, 
and certainly more than one German 
university. The full facts will appear 
when the results of Professor Sigmund 
Skard’s survey of the position of Ameri- 
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can studies in Europe, now in progress 
at the University of Oslo, are put before 
the public. 

I cannot agree either that “European 
teachers mean by ‘Standard English 
Speech’ the textbooks of Daniel Jones 
and his remarkable colleagues in Uni- 
versity College a generation and more 
ago.” Jones and his colleagues described 
a type of speech used by most educated 
people in the south of England, and to 
that extent “standard,” and therefore 
taught in European schools. (That some 
British professors were unable to recog- 
nize their own pronunciation in Jones’s 
transcriptions is neither here nor there.) 
This is not to deny that other types of 
English, such as the Scotch, the Ameri- 
can, and the Australian, may be equally 
“standard” within their own domain; 
but in countries like Holland and Den- 
mark, where a language teacher is ex- 
pected to speak the foreign language (as 
nearly as possible) like a native, one 
type of English has to be taught; and 
for historical, geographical, and other 
reasons, that type has so far been edu- 
cated southern English. Even if it should 
be thought advisable to replace the 
British by the American type (which?) 
in European schools, such a measure, 
owing to the lack of American-trained 
teachers, would probably result, as far 
as pronunciation and vocabulary are 
concerned, in an odd mixture that was 
neither one nor the other. “That,” Pro- 
fesssor Greet might retort, “is exactly 
what is happening.” But to promote 
confusion can never be the aim of 
either academic or secondary teaching. 
On the contrary, the only procedure in 
agreement with the present situation in 
Europe seems to be: to go on teaching 
the British type of English as far as 
practical mastery is concerned; to em- 
phasize the increasing importance of the 
American type; to teach students (for 


information, not for adoption) the main 
distinctive features of American English, 
as regards pronunciation, vocabulary, 
and syntax. That is what is actually 
being done in at least one European 
university, at the opposite end of the 
continent from Istanbul. 
R. W. ZANpvoort, 
University of Groningen 


REPLY TO 
PROFESSOR ZANDVOORT 
To the Editor: 

The anniversary pictures of the dread- 
ful floods in the Netherlands had 
brought to mind my friend Professor 
R. W. Zandvoort of Groningen and, in 
contrast to the disaster, the pleasure we 
took in his recent visit to the United 
States, where he went from Atlantic to 
Pacific, and bravely attended everything, 
including conventions in Chicago and 
a New Year’s Eve in Times Square. He 
gave my class a memorable address on 
dialects (or languages) in the Nether- 
lands, and he could have told us a lot 
about editing a professional magazine. 
English Studies, of which he is a founder 
and editor, is admirable. 


As I was thinking of Zandvoort, I 
received a copy of his letter to the 
Editor, gently protesting “as unduly 
pessimistic” my comments on the ac- 
ademic place of American English in 
Europe, during my travels 1950-52. I 
am delighted that remarks of mine 
should prompt Zandvoort to reply, be- 
cause he is just the man to consider 
whether American English should have 
a place in the crowded curricula of 
European schools and universities. The 
problem seems to me a mirror-image of 
our own worries as to how majors in 
American studies and in modern liter- 
atures can find time for adequate work 


in fields before 1830. 
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Almost all Europeans whom | know 
think of America and the English lan- 
guage in America as a provincial sprout 
of the parent English (and European) 
stock. Someday, somehow, European 
teachers will realize, I believe, that the 
twig that came out of the tree trunk in 
the seventeenth century is now as great 
and as worthy of attention as any other 
part of the tree. This does not mean that 
the tree is asymmetrical, except to those 
whose hindsight contradicts ordinary 
perception. It does mean that study of 
seventeenth-century English thought and 
eighteenth-century English language is 
incomplete without study of the in- 
the language of the 


stitutions and 


United States. 


As I read Professor Zandvoort’s letter, 
I am not sure that even at Groningen 
is the myth dead of America’s provin- 
cialism—the myth that inclines Europe- 
ans to wonder “Why should Americans 
expect American English to be taken 
seriously outside of America?” It tempts 
Europeans to say so often, by way of 
compliment, “You don’t speak like an 
\merican.” There are variations, such as 
“You don’t dress like an American,” and 
so on. However, the focus is usually on 
our language, our speech, even in coun- 
tries where our contemporary writing is 
highly valued, perhaps overvalued. I 
think this is both silly and dangerous. 
And I write about it because, as I have 
said before (Word Study, October 19532), 
our own attitude is in some measure 
responsible for the myth. At the con- 
vention of the Modern Language Associ- 
ation in Boston, December, 1952, a Ger- 
man that officials 
encouraging his teaching at Frankfort 
had told him that American English 


insisted American 


had no importance for students of 


America. When I protested, he looked 
on me as a sad Jingo. Indeed I am sorry 


for any teacher or any statesman who 


thinks that a spoken language is unre- 
lated to its literature and its government. 


With Professor Zandvoort we await 
the publication of Professor Sigmund 
Skard’s survey of the position of Ameri- 
can studies in Europe. I hope that Pro- 
fessor Skard, who most hospitably in- 
vited me to lecture at Oslo in April, 
1951, will say quite specifically where, 
and how much, instruction is given in 
the English language in 
what countries does 


Europe on 
America, and in 
American English speech satisfy the oral 
the license to teach 


examination for 


English. 

I cannot share Professor Zandvoort’s 
opinion that only one variety of Eng- 
lish can be taught efficiently in a country 
or a university or even a department. 
One variety seldom is. However, he has 
certainly had more experience than I 
in teaching English as a foreign lan- 
guage. 

While professors debate, travel by 
plane has brought Amsterdam almost 
as near New York as the Hook 
Harwick in bad weather. I have heard 


is to 


it said that the compromise that some 
Europeans are now making between 
British and American English, with a 
dash of the Antipodes and India, “this 
continental English,” is the first orches- 
tration of a world English to come— 
nay, which is with us, though untaught 
in schools. I have the sly thought that 
perhaps some of Professor Zandvoort’s 
colleagues may have detected a slight 
American flavor when he returned home. 
I hope so, and I hope that he will come 
to see us again and again. 


I plead guilty to the fault of using 
“academic” and “standard English” as if 
they were not weasel words. I ought to 
have added the italicized words, “Except 
in Istanbul, no academic approval of 
the use of {for “interest in”] American 
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English in an English class or oral ex- you should write in treatises and text- 

amination is apparent.” books, and always you should be yn- 
As for “Standard English,” whatever sparing in your teaching of teachers. 

we teachers mean or do not mean by _ That is, if you wish to win victories. 


the phrase, the irony of Daniel Jones’ W. CABELL GREET, 
victory is a fine jest. And the moral for Barnard College 
young teachers is that what you believe Columbia University 


THE FIRST BOYLSTON PROFESSOR SPEAKS ON DELIVERY 


It would not be consistent with the purpose of these lectures to 
enter minutely into the consideration of these particulars, relating to the 
mechanical part of public speaking. The rules for placing the proper ac- 
cent upon words, for marking the emphatic words of a sentence, for 
pausing at the proper places, and for modulating the voice by the rising, 
the falling, and the reciprocal inflection, are generally contained in those 
elementary books, which are in the hand of every school-boy. Their 
attainment however in that perfection, to which those of you, who are 
destined to oratorical profession, will, I hope, steadily aspire, can only be 
accomplished by assiduous and persevering practice; by observation of the 
manner, which distinguishes the most eminent public speakers; and by 
continual comparison between your observation and your practice; and 
between both and the principles, elucidated by the writers, who have in- 
vestigated most thorougly the subject. The elements of criticism by Lord 
Kaimes, and the various writings of Sheridan and Walker upon elocution 
and the art of reading, will deserve your particular attention and study. 
Between Sheridan and Walker you will find many differences of opinion, 
not quite so important, as the latter of these writers appears to believe 
them. . . . You may perhaps sometimes not be able easily to settle in 
your own minds the points of contest; but they will not lead to any 
very serious perplexity, if, in reading these rival rhetoricians, you recollect 
the instruction of Lord Bacon; and “read, not to contradict and refute, nor 
to believe and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to 
weigh and consider.” 

From these writers may be collected also the rules of gesture, as far 
as they have been made in modern times a subject of positive precept. 
But of all the treatises upon this part of delivery the most complete and 
most methodical, that has ever come to my notice, is the third chapter of 
the eleventh book of Quinctilian’s institutes. It is long and very minute; 
containing not only the necessary injunctions for the management of the 
voice, but particular rules for the government of every feature and member 
of the body, which may concur to the end of public oratory. He considers 
the modes of gesture likewise in regard to all the possible directions, 
which can be given them; as right and left, up and down, forward and 
backward; pointing out which of these are most easy and most frequently 
suitable. He directs the accommodation of the voice and gesture to each 
other, and of both to the subject; to the several parts of the discourse; to 
the thoughts and sentiments of the speaker; and to the words of his dis- 
course. He gives also the post particular directions for the dress of the 
orator; how he is to manage the folds of his gown; and how he is to wear 
the rings upon his fingers. Much of this no doubt is useless for the practice 
of our age and country. Much of it is interesting only as evidence of the 
importance, given in the most flourishing ages of eloquence to objects ap- 
parently trivial; and of the study, lavished upon the most insignificant 
trifles at the time, when the art was in its decay. 

John Quincy Adams, Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory, 11, 383-386. 





NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


LELAND M. GRIFFIN, Editor 


MATERIALS IN GROUP DYNAMICS 


Franklyn S. Haiman 


The understandable 
teachers of speech to grapple with the 
many controversial issues posed by what 


eagerness of 


has come to be known as the “group 


dynamics” movement—to debate the 
validity of its training methods and to 
inquire into its philosophical implica- 
tions—has led to both healthy and un- 
fortunate consequences in our profes- 
sion. On the asset side, these discussions 
and debates have brought into the open 
which merit 


some fundamental issues 


examination. Newer and older ideas, 
alike, are being submitted to the rigorous 
testing that results from lively argument. 
\s for the unhappy consequence, in the 
process of discussing the questions of 
educational and social philosophy raised 
by training programs such as that of- 
fered by the National Training Labor- 
atory in Group Development at Bethel, 
Maine (or in “group dynamics” in the 
narrow sense), a very substantial aspect 
of the study of group dynamics is being 
lost in the shuffle. It is the part that has 
to do with the research attempts by 
social psychologists, whether labelled 
“group dynamicists” or not, to build a 
scientifically tested and testable body 
of laws and hypotheses regarding the 
behavior of small groups. It may be 
that lack of acquaintance with this 
material is a cause for its neglect in our 
professional discussions, and that a re- 
view of significant and available liter- 
ature will be helpful in reminding us 


that the study of group dynamics is a 
rapidly developing research area. 

The initial fact that impresses one as 
he surveys the literature of group 
dynamics (in the broader sense) is the 
wide variety of approaches to the field. 
First, we find variety in the segments of 
group behavior which have been selected 
for study. For example, Asch has chosen 
to focus on that aspect of the group 
process that has to do with the oper- 
ation of social pressures; Bavelas has 
concerned himself with patterns of com- 
munication;? and Thelen, with emotion- 
al sub-grouping.* Obviously these are 
not entirely discrete phenomena, and 
the student who reads the literature is 
faced with the necessity of finding the 
interrelations for himself. Adding to 
the difficulty of this task is the variety 


of terminology used. For instance, 


George Homans, one writer in the field, 
talks about the “internal and external 
systems” of a group;* while R. F. Bales 
refers to essentially the same phenomena 
(in this reader’s view) by the labels 


1 §. E. Asch, “Effects of Group Pressure upon 
the Modification and Distortion of Judgments,” 
in Groups, Leadership and Men, ed. Harold 
Guetzkow (Pittsburgh: Carnegie Press, 1951). 

2 Alex Bavelas, “Communication Patterns in 
Task-Oriented Groups,” Journal of the Acous- 
tical Society of America, XXII (1950), 725-730. 

8 Herbert Thelen, et al., The Application of 
Bionic Theory to the Study of Small Groups 
(Dittoed publication of the Human Dynamics 
Laboratory, University of Chicago). 

4George C. Homans, The Human Group 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1950). 
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“social-emotional and_ task areas.” 
There is also great variety in the 
methods of investigation being em- 
ployed. Some, like Homans, have relied 
heavily on the field or case study for 
their data. Others, like Bales, attempt 
to record and categorize interactions 
among the members of a group in a 
laboratory setting. Still others, like 
Jennings, place emphasis on the use of 
questionnaires;* or, like the Adorno 
group, use attitude measurements and 
clinical interviews.” 

Space does not permit an exhaustive 
coverage of all the published studies of 
group behavior. It will be necessary to 
select those works which appear to be 
of most significance to the student who 
is particularly interested in the psy- 
chology of discussion groups. This will 
involve a number of value judgments 
for which the reviewer must take 
responsibility. 

The best place to begin is with a 
recent volume entitled Group Dynam- 
ics: Research and Theory by Dorwin 
Cartwright and Alvin Zander.* Although 
the authors are director and program 
director, respectively, of the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, this book is an 
eclectic anthology. Its introductory sec- 
tion describes for the reader some of the 
major theoretical orientations that have 
been used in studying groups—the 
factor analysis approach, the _ inter- 
actionist approach, the psychoanalytic 
orientation, and the sociometric view. 
This is followed by a number of chap- 
ters in which are reprinted articles rep- 

SR. F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis 
(Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Press, 1950). 


6 Helen Hall Jennings, Leadership and Isola- 
tion (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1950). 

7T. W. Adorno, E. Frenkel-Brunswik, D. 
Levinson, and R. Sanford, The Authoritarian 
Personality (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1950). 

8 (Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1953). 


resenting each of these approaches. 
Later sections of the volume are devoted 
to such topics as group cohesiveness, 
group pressures, group goals, group 
structure, and leadership. Each section 
is introduced with a general statement 
of concepts and hypotheses by the 
editors, couched largely in Lewinian 
terms, followed by reprints of signifi- 
cant experimental studies relating to the 
topic of that section. The net effect of 
the volume is to give the reader a feel- 
ing for the range of problems that are 
being studied, the kinds of experimental 
designs that have been devised to study 
them, the findings that have resulted, 
and the theoretical formulations which 
may be drawn from them. 


A few chapters of this work might be 
cited as being of particular interest to 
those concerned primarily with the dis- 
cussion group. One is the study by John 
R. P. French, Jr., of the “Disruption and 
Cohesion of Groups,” wherein com- 
parisons are made between unorganized 
and organized groups in response to 
frustrating problem situations.® Another, 
by S. E. Asch, “Effects of Group Pres- 
sure upon the Modification and Dis- 
tortion of Judgments,” ingeniously 
measures the ways in which various 
kinds of majority pressures operate to 
influence a group member.'® In a chap- 
ter by Leon Festinger, entitled “Informal 


Social Communication,” a series of in- 
teresting hypotheses concerning the re- 
lationship between pressures toward 
uniformity in a group and communi- 
cation patterns is set forth.1* A study 
by Stanley Schacter reports the effects 
on communication of manipulating 
such variables as group cohesiveness, 


and relevance to group goals of the is- 


9 Jbid., pp. 121-134. 
10 [bid., pp. 151-162. 
11 [bid., pp. 190-203. 
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sues discussed.'* Morton Deutsch deals 
in both a theoretical and experimental 
way with “The Effects of Cooperation 
and Competition Group Proc- 
ess."15 A chapter by Alex Bavelas, re- 
ferred to earlier in this paper, studies 
the effects of different kinds of com- 
munication patterns upon the efficiency 


upon 


of group performance and upon group 
morale. Finally, there is included the 
now classic study of autocratic, demo- 
cratic, and laissez-faire leadership by 
Ralph White and Ronald Lippitt." 
Two other collections of experimental 
studies are worthy of our attention, al- 
though there is some overlap with the 
studies included in Cartwright and 
Zander. The first is entitled Groups, 
Leadership and Men, edited by Harold 
Guetzkow.*® This book reports the re- 
search in human relations sponsored by 
the Office of Naval Research from 1945 
to 1950. Although the major focus of 
these studies is on leadership, much of 
the information presented is pertinent 
to the discussion situation. The other 
volume, well known in the field of psy- 
chology, is the revised edition (1952) of 
Readings in Social Psychology, edited by 
Guy E. Swanson, Theodore M. New- 
comb, and Eugene Hartley.’* Although 
this work as a whole is not directly 
related to the dynamics of the small 
group, its studies 
bear indirectly upon the problem, and 


discussion many of 


some quite directly. In the latter 
category are: a study by Harold Lea- 
vitt, “Some Effects of Certain Com- 


munication Patterns on Group Per- 


formance,” which follows the lines of 


12 Ibid., pp. 223-248. The study is entitled 
“Deviation, Rejection, and Communication.” 

18 Ibid., pp. 319-353. 

14 Ibid., pp. 585-611. The study is entitled 
“Leader Beliavior and Member Reaction in 
Three ‘Social Climates.’ ” 

15 See above, note 1. 

16(New York: Henry 
1952). 


Holt and Co., Inc., 
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Bavelas’ work relerred to earlier;'’ a 
study by Leon Festinger and John ‘Thi- 
baut, “Interpersonal Communication in 
Small Groups,” which puts to an expert- 
mental test some of the hypotheses set 
forth by Festinger in his chapter in 
Cartwright and Zander;'* and an older 
study, done in 1932, by Marjorie Shaw, 
“A Comparison of Individuals and Small 
Groups in the Rational Solution of 
Complex Problems.”*® 


Mention might also be made at this 
point of experimental studies in group 
discussion conducted by people in the 
field of speech; but since most of them 
have been reviewed in this journal 
previously,?° or will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of Speech Monographs be- 
ing edited by the S.A.A. Committee on 
Discussion and Group Methods, space 
will not be used here for them. Nor will 
space be taken to describe again the 
early works in group dynamics, such as 
those of Kurt Lewin, which were re- 
viewed for our readers by Herbert C. 
Kelman in “Group Dynamics—Neither 
Hope nor Hoax.”*? 

Let us, instead, look somewhat more 
closely at the writings of a few current 
leaders in the field whose work is per- 
haps not well enough known to our 
profession. One of the most productive 
institutions for the study of group be- 
havior at the present time (along with 
the Institute for Social Research at the 
University of Michigan, from which the 
bulk of materials already alluded to in 
this review has emanated) is Harvard 

Robert Freed Bales, of 
Department of Social Re- 
lations, has been a pioneer in the at- 


tempt to achieve objective measurement 


University. 
Harvard's 


17 [bid., pp. 108-125. 

18 Ibid., pp. 125-134. 

19 Tbid., pp. 135-146. 

20]. Jeffery Auer, “Recent Literature in Dis- 
cussion,” QJS, XXXIX (February, 1953), 95-98. 

21 QJS, XXXVI (October, 1950), 371-377. 
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of the interaction that takes place in a 
discussion group. His book, /nteraction 
Process Analysis, to which I have already 
referred, not only describes a research 
method which has been imitated, with 
modifications, by other scholars; but it 
presents, in its final chapter, a series of 
generalized laws about group behavior 
which deserve far more attention than 
they have received. His analysis of the 
relations among group solidarity, dif- 
ferentiation of roles, and fluctuations 
between task and social-emotional orien- 
tations, furnishes basic insights into the 
functioning of large societies as well as 
small groups. 

Another Harvard professor, George 
Homans of the department of sociology, 
has made an important contribution in 
his book, The Human Group. Homans 
describes for his readers in considerable 
detail what might be called case histories 
of five groups from which data have 
been obtained by well-known field 
studies. One is the study of Street Corner 
Society by William Foote Whyte.*? An- 
other is from the famous research at the 
Western Electric Hawthorne Plant.** 
Using these groups as models, Homans 
attempts to draw up a body of general- 
ized principles which will be true of all 
group behavior. Whether or not one 
believes that he has succeeded in this 
effort is not as interesting as the fact 
that he has tried, and thus has made a 
beginning toward the goal which will 
eventually have to be reached if group 
dynamics is ever to achieve the status of 
a science. 

Another currently productive center 
for research in group dynamics is the 
Human Dynamics Laboratory at the 
University of Chicago, under the di- 


22 (Chicago: 
1943). ; : ; 

23F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, 
Management and the Worker (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1939). 


University of Chicago Press, 


rection of Herbert Thelen. Unfortunate 
ly nothing is available as yet from this 
group in book form. A series of papers, 
read at the American Psychological As- 
sociation meetings in 1953, has been re- 
produced, however and is now in the 
process of being expanded into pub- 
lished monograph form.** The work of 
Thelen’s group, though experimental in 
nature, has a distinctly psychoanalytic 
flavor. The application of psychoanaly- 
tic theory to group behavior goes back 
to Freud himself, and has been ably 
reviewed in a relatively recent book by 
Saul Scheidlinger.2®> But Thelen’s re- 
search is based more directly upon the 
theoretical formulations of a contem 
porary British named 
Bion, whose work has been primarily 
with therapy groups. Bion’s observations 


psychoanalyst 


were first reported in extremely obscure 
terms in a group of articles running 
through the first five volumes of Hu- 
man Relations, a journal published 
the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics and the Tavistock In- 


jointly by 
stitute of London, England. A much 
clearer statement of his theories, how- 
ever, has since been published;** and 
the work of the Chicago group has also 
contributed to bringing scientific order 
out of Bion’s original chaos. It is difficult 
to characterize the nature of these stud 
ies in a few words, other than to say 
that a group’s emotional climate is the 
focus of attention. Among other things, 
attempts are being made to measure the 
whys and wherefores of emotional sub- 
groupings. 

Two other bodies of psychiatrically- 
oriented literature, though perhaps not 
commonly related to group dynamics, 


24 Herbert Thelen, et al. See above, note 3. 

25 Psychoanalysis and Group Behavior (New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1952). 

26W. R. Bion, “Group Dynamics: A Re 
view,” International Journal of Psychoanalysis, 
XXXIII (1952), 235-247. 
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impress this reviewer as shedding much 
light on the small group process. 

The first of these is the research 
known to social psychologists as studies 
of the personality.” 
Sponsored by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee over a two-and-a-half-year period 
of time, and involving the collaborative 
efforts of many scholars, the project is 
reported in full detail in a massive 
volume published by Harper.** This 
reviewer, in a research project of his 


“authoritarian 


own now in process, has already ob- 
tained considerable evidence to indicate 
a correlation between the authoritarian 
personality, as measured by the Adorno 
group, and attitudes toward discussion 
leadership. 

The second body of materials is that 
emanating from the “interpersonal” 
school of psychiatry, led by Harry Stack 
Sullivan and his students. A good deal 
of research now in progress at various 
psychology departments throughout the 
country has been influenced, directly or 
indirectly, by Sullivan’s work. An idea 
of the nature of his concepts can be 
obtained from some of the chapters in 
a collection entitled A Study of Inter- 
personal Relations.** Of most pertinence 
to the student of group dynamics are the 
papers by Ernest Beaglehole, “Inter- 
personal Theory and Social Psychol- 
ogy,’*° and by Sullivan himself, “Psy- 
chiatry: Introduction to the Study of 
Interpersonal Relations.”’*° 


Many other sources of material relat- 
ing to group dynamics might be dis- 
cussed. Muzafer Sherif of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, and his wife, Carolyn 
W. Sherif, have recently published an 
interesting book entitled Groups in 
Harmony and Tension,** which clarifies 


27 Adorno, et al. See above, note 7. 

28 (New York: Hermitage Press, 1949). 

29 Ibid., pp. 50-79. 

80 [bid., pp. 98-121. 

81 (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953). 
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relationships between intra and inter- 
group phenomena. It is likely that the 
next few years will see an ever-increasing 
flow of publications, as research now in 
progress all the 
pleted.*? Perhaps the best way to keep 
abreast of this material is to follow the 
articles reviews Re- 
lations, in the Journal of Social Issues, 


over nation is com- 


and in Human 
and in the standard psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and educational research journals. 


At the outset of this paper a distinc 
tion was made between group dynamics 
as a field of social science research and 
“group dynamics” as methodologies of 
training and action. Our concern in this 
review has been primarily with the 
former. Before concluding, however, I 
should like to enumerate a number of 
other publications which may prove 
helpful to those readers more interested 
in the latter. 


Many points of view about training 
and action might be examined, but 
only a few of the most prominent will 
be mentioned here. A_ paper-bound 
book, Explorations in Human Re- 
lations Training, describing in consider- 
able detail the philosophy, methods, and 
six years of experience of the Bethel 
laboratory, can be purchased from the 
National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. The Adult Leader- 
ship magazine, published monthly by 
the Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A., 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., is another helpful source. A pro- 


32 Centers devoted exclusively to work in this 
area have sprung up and are still springing up 
in many places. A few examples are the Fels 
Group Dynamics Center at Temple University, 
under the direction of Stanford Kight; the Hu- 
man Relations Center at Boston University, 
under the direction of Kenneth Benne; the Cen- 
ter for Human Relations Studies of New York 
University, led by H. Harry Giles; and the 
Center for the Improvement of Group Proce 
dures at Columbia University, directed by Ken- 
neth Herrold. 
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vocative criticism of some Bethel tech- 
niques, Leadership and Group Participa- 
tion, by William F. Whyte, has been 
printed in pamphlet form by the New 


York State School of Industrial and 


Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., and can be purchased by 
mail from that address. Classroom 


teachers may find still another approach 
to be interesting—namely that described 
by Nathaniel Cantor in 
of Learning.** Also, one should include 


his Dynamics 


on his reading list an exposition of the 
“non-directive” approach to groups, best 
exemplified by two chapters in Client- 
Centered Therapy—one entitled “Group 
Centered 
tration” by Thomas Gordon,** and the 
other entitled “Student-Centered Teach- 


Leadership and Adminis- 


ing,” by Carl Rogers.** Finally, if one 
wishes to understand the philosophy 
which motivates many of the people 
working in the field of group dynamics, 
whether at the research, training, or 
action levels, he will find it enlighten- 
ing to read Erich Fromm’s Escape from 
Freedom.*® 


ROGER WILLIAMS. By Perry Miller. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 
1953; PP. Xiii+273. $3.00. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By I. Bernard Cohen. 
Indianpolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc., 1953; pp. xix+320. $3.00. 


ANDREW JACKSON. By Harold C. Syrett. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 
1953; Pp. 298. $3.00. 

These three volumes are the first published in 
the Makers of the American Tradition Series 
under the general editorship of Hiram Haydn 
and Donald Bigelow. Additional books in prep- 
aration or planned are to deal with Alexander 
Hamilton (by John Allen Krout), John Dewey 
(by Irwin Edman), Thomas Jefferson, Cotton 


88 (Buffalo: Foster and Stewart, 1946). 

84 Pp. 320-383. This work was published in 
1951 at Boston by Houghton Mifflin Company. 

35 Pp. 384-428. 

86 (New York: Rinehart, 1941). 
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Mather, John ¢ 


son, William James, and others 


Calhoun, Ralph Waldo Emer 


Students of public address will welcome these 
he contributions of selected 


The 


those to 


fresh appraisals of t 


leaders to the American tradition three 


works reviewed here augur well for 


come. Each is written by a specialist but he 


has written for that pervasive general reade1 


“the literate American of whatever age and de 


scription.” Each author has, however, exempli 


fied the best features of scholarship—clear writ 


ing, careful documentation, and honest objec 


tivity. A valuable feature of the series is the 
inclusion of large amounts of original sources 


letters, speeches, memoranda and, in the case of 
Franklin, descriptions of his inventions 
think of 


Andrew 


We do not usually Roger Williams 


Benjamin Franklin, or Jackson as ora 
tors or even as important public speakers. But 
whoever takes the trouble to read these critical 
biographies cannot fail to discern the large part 
that 
development of each man. Each became a styl 


Fach 


power of character and the 


writing and speaking contributed to the 


ist in his own right. influenced by the 


force of utterance 
his fellow men. All were largely self taught and 
probably none of the three ever studied rhetoric 
in a formal way. Yet we recognize in a docu 
ment like Andrew Jackson's protest, “The Presi- 
dent is the Direct Representative of the Ameri 


April 


cogent defense of the powers of the President 


can People” (15 1834), an extremely 
Its effectiveness grows out of the man, the oc 


casion, the persons addressed, and the argu 


ments themselves. Invention, Arrangement, and 
Style are conscripted and vitalized by the event 
Jackson’s vigorous attack of the Senate’s own 
acts explains why the Senate refused to enter 
the “protest” in its “Journal.” The message is 
truly an instance of a man and his opposition 
making rhetoric, in which he had no training 
work for him. 


Other that will interest teachers of 


speech are the expositions of the campaigns of 


pa! ts 


1824, 1828 and 1832, Jackson’s views of States’ 
Rights, and his disagreement with his cabinet 
over Peggy Eaton. In the case of the Franklin 
volume we find value in the sections on Frank- 
lin’s ability to compromise, his views on free- 
dom of speech and press, and his speech moving 
the unanimous acceptance of the Constitution 
liberty 


Roger Williams’ ideas about religious 


are of continuing interest to this day. 

Each volume contains a good bibliography 
and an index. The design and the printing are 
exceptionally attractive. Each writer creates by 
his own style and his discriminating use of the 
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materials a desire for us to know more about 
his subject. These books are refreshing examples 
of the dictum that scholarship need not be dull. 
H. F. HaArpinc, 
Ohio State University 


THE STATESMANSHIP OF THE CIVIL 
WAR. By Allan Nevins. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1953; pp. 82. $2.25. 


These three essays, delivered in 1951 as the 
-age-Barbour Lectures at the University of 
Virginia, Allan Nevins describes as “primarily 
an invitation to thought on the questions of 
statesmanship in time of crisis, and a modest 
indication of some of the forces which elevate 
or depress statecraft.” In them he develops 
first “The Conditions of Statesmanship,” then 
considers “The Southern Dilemma,” and con- 
cludes with “Lincoln As More Than a States- 
man.” 

The opening lecture is a delightful and wise 
development of the thesis that success and 
ability are inadequate measures of a statesman, 
that the truly vital test is whether “his motives, 
skill, and prevision were of heroic quality.” 
There is more than a small echo of classical 
rhetorical doctrine in Nevins’ insistence that 
the true leader must have not only an ap- 
preciation of moral values, but some kind of 
passion: without it he may meet his problems 
with sober practical wisdom, but never with 
inspiration. Beyond this, the statesman can 
be identified if he bears “‘a constructive relation 
to the emergent forces of his era.” 

The leader in American politics, as Nevins 
sees him, must be a molder of public opinion, 
with an instinctive understanding of the masses, 
able to divine the hopes, fears, moods, ap- 
petites, and opinions of a democracy in time of 
crisis. Thus, among various specialized quali- 
ties of leadership, “eloquence counts for much, 
power of pen for more, and parliamentary skill, 
expertness in party management, and govern- 
mental experience each have real if shifting 
Students of public address may regret 


values. 
that Nevins, whose Ordeal of the Union fre- 
quently reflected keen understanding of speech- 
making as an historical force, here seems to 
give less emphasis to the leaders’ ability to per- 
suade. But the seeming omission is not a griev- 
ous one, since he often appears to use “elo- 
quence” as a synonym only for delivery, and 
treat of invention, disposition, and style as 
“power of pen.” 

The last two lectures spell out the dismal 
failure of Jefferson Davis in meeting his prob 
lem of statesmanship, that of creating a new 


nation, and the heroic success of Abraham 
Lincoln in meeting his, that of preserving an 
old one. 


The lecture on Davis clearly marks the basic 
dilemmas of the South: the practical conflict 
between States Rights and the drastic measures 
necessary for survival, and the moral conflict 
between the Confederacy’s noble ideas of liberty 
and its maintenance of the institution of 
slavery. But beyond these, Nevins probes to 
the heart of failure and finds it in Davis’ 
want of passion, his inability to convert its 
drive in the molding of public opinion. “He 
had a reputation for eloquence,” says Nevins, 
“but it was an eloquence cold, chiselled, and 
intellectual.” 

“Why was it that the winged words always 
came from the other side of the Potomac?” The 
answer to the question is not an uncomplicated 
one, but it centers upon Lincoln's ‘ 
dexterity in managing both his associates and 
the mass opinion of the country.” In speeches, 
letters, and personal negotiations, Nevins makes 
clear, Lincoln, the supreme realist, held onto 
his passion. Though this same passion may 
have been almost imperceptible among his 
countrymen, “by his example and his simple 
eloquence” Lincoln could make it flame. In 
this best sense, he was a statesman of heroic 


‘supreme 


mold. 

Quintilian would have approved the sound 
moral base in Nevins’ concept of political leader- 
ship, and applauded the excellent lectures in 
which it is set forth. Contemporary rhetoricians 
should do no less. 

J. Jerrery AUER, 
University of Virginia 


HORACE GREELEY: NINETEENTH-CEN- 
TURY CRUSADER. By Glyndon G. Van 
Deusen. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1953; Pp. 445- $5.00. 

Here, at last, is a biography worthy of the 
fabulous Horace Greeley, “Old White Coat,” 
greatest editor of his age and without a 
doubt the most colorful and influential of all 
mid-nineteenth-century crusaders. Since at 
various times Greeley was awash most of the 
main currents—as well as many of the eddies 
—of American thought, this Beveridge prize- 
winning book is a social, political, and intel- 
lectual history of the period from 1811 to 1872. 
Based largely upon original sources, many 
heretofore unpublished, Horace Greeley is a 
strikingly unstereotyped account of this venture- 


some cera. 
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Contemporary observers found it hard to 
ignore Horace Greeley. “Hurrah for the old 
white hat that covers a mighty head!” shouted 
exuberant Greeleyites during his campaign for 
the presidency in 1872. Eccentric in dress, habit, 
and political outlook, the “Farmer-Editor of 
Chappaqua” circulated noisily amid a diverse, 


but spectacular circle of associates: Phineas T. 


Barnum, Margaret Fuller, Thurlow Weed, 
George Ripley, Susan B. Anthony, Albert 
Brisbane, Henry Ward Beecher, William Cul- 


len Bryant, and William H. Seward—to name 
a few. His “round, pale face,” flowing white 
hair, and 
hat, and “noble air of candor” 
to identify even in a company of unusual per 


So shambling was his gait that he 


oversized coat and 


made him easy 


chin-whiskers, 


sonalities. 
was reputed to walk down both sides of the 
street at once. 

Opponents claimed that Greeley’s editorials 
revealed unsteady. 
According to Republican editor Samuel Bowles, 
childish.” 


opinions correspondingly 


he was “by turns sagacious and 


Though he hired Karl Marx as a foreign cor- 
Fourier’s utopian 


respondent and 


socialism, he 


publicized 
regularly 
the polls. An ad- 
reform 


nonetheless supported 


conservative candidates at 
vocate of Sylvester P. Graham's dietary 
and a champion of temperance in the use of 
alcohol, he displayed a studied intemperance in 
the use of words. An acrimonious opponent of 
slaveholders, he invited the abuse of former 
friends by signing Jeff Davis’ bail bond. He 
was, says Mr. Van Deusen, “always striving to 
bring into the nation’s life a synthesis between 
capital and labor, wealth and poverty, the ma 
terial and the ideal.” In an astute observation, 
Andrew Johnson claimed that Greeley ran “to 
goodness of heart so much as to produce an 
infirmity of mind.” Though full of romantic 
optimism, he was careful not to pursue his 
transcendental enthusiasms to the point where 
they would hurt the Tribune’s circulation. Such 
ideological schizophrenia was perhaps character- 
istic of those mid-century Americans who kept 
their eyes on a glorious future while struggling 
with the realistic clay of an undeveloped con- 
tinent. 

Ihe enigmatic Greeley did not confine his 
persuasive activities to a musty editorial cell. 
His “thin, 
tendency to piercing sharpness in argument,” 


almost feminine voice, with its 


was raised in many a gas-illuminated gathering. 
As early as 1852, the crusading editor claimed 


to be lecturing “a full third of the time.” 
Greeley the lecturer receives scant attention 
from historian Van Deusen—an_ oversight 


which should prompt a lively graduate thesis 


In spite of this omission, however, Mr. Van 
Deusen has provided rhetorical scholars with 
a brilliant account of the environment in 
which grandiloquent oratory flourished. 
ROBERT GRAY GUNDERSON, 


Oberlin College 


COUNSEL FOR 
S. Hawley and Ralph 
York: The J. B. 


pp- 320. $3.75. 


THE DAMNED. By Lowell 
Bushnell Potts. New 
Lippincott Company, 1953: 


The subject of this fast-paced biography is 


George Francis Vanderveer, Iowa born, Stan 


Law School educated, and 
legal 


ford and Columbia 


later to become “the most controversial 


figure of the Pacific Northwest during its 
dramatic era.” 

It was the era of the bid for power of the 
I. W. W. abortive general 
1919, of the Everett and Centralia killings, of 
the trials of Tom Tracy and “Big Bill” Hay- 
wood and scores of others on charges ranging 
vagrancy rumrunning to murder 


wartime sabotage. As defense counsel at 


most 


and the strike of 


from and 
and 
these trials, Vanderveer rose to a fame rivaling 
even that of Darrow. He “saved dozens from the 
hangman’s noose defended men intent on 
revolution” with a lust for battle for the under 
dog that “drove him from the inner circle of 
respectability to the fringe of Skid Road [sic | 
until he became a brawling, blasphemous 

but ever brilliant lawyer stalking through the 
courtrooms of the nation and hammering out 
legal victories wherein the decisions were to 
become the precedents of a later day and age.” 
That Vanderveer had extraordinary talent 
stands out through all these pages. That he 
used that talent unstintingly in defense of the 
poor and downtrodden also is without challenge 
Yet, it is difficult to admire a man so prevail 
ingly callous and calculating, so corrodingly 
cynical and profane as he is here made out to 
be. Always his goal was victory at whatever 
cost. When he accepted a case, he saturated him- 
self in it until he became indubitably per- 
suaded that his client was in the right. Thus 
convinced, he employed every dodge and gambit 


in the arsenal; if one’s cause is just, why raise 


silly moral questions as to method? And in 
particular, like Darrow, he held that species of 
philosophy of social determinism always so 


convenient to the attorney for the defense! 


The ethical question is resolved, perhaps, in 
his urge “always to seek the path of greatest 
resistance, to throw his weight upon the short 
side of the uneven struggle.” He revelled in 
frequent brawls on Skid Row, often emerging 
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with blackened eye and other proud marks of 
sanguinary encounter. Once the gage of battle 
was down, his fighting creed required that no 
quarter be asked or given. So it was also in 
the forum. The Wobbly, the bindlestiff, the 
rejected of men, had got the dirty end in 


life’s lottery. In any brush with the Law, the 
scales were overwhelmingly weighted against 
him. Who was to defend the defenseless? Who 


was to question any means that would help 


to redress the balance? So runs the rationali- 
zation. 

Ihe book's descriptions are vivid, its analyses 
of economic and social forces sharp and com- 
pelling. Its trial colorful and 


It should be of special interest to 


scenes are 
dramatic. 
those who seek knowledge of the ways, devious 
and otherwise, of successful courtroom 
maneuver. 

JAMES GORDON EMERSON, 


Stanford University 


advocacy and 


PERPETUAL WAR FOR PERPETUAL 
PEACE. Edited by Harry Elmer Barnes. 
Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 


$6.00. 


1953; Pp. 679. 

rhe editor states in his Preface that this 
book was originally conceived as an answer to 
Basil Rauch’s Roosevelt from Munich to Pearl 
Harbor (which was written as an answer to 
Charles A. Beard’s President Roosevelt and the 
Coming of the War, 1941). Barnes adds, however, 
that the contributors “questioned the logic 
and wisdom of directing the fire of a piece of 
heavy artillery against a mouse. . . . They sug- 
gested, instead, a comprehensive review of the 
interventionist foreign policy since 1937 which 
would constitute an effective and enduring 
answer to the whitewashing and _ blackout 
contingents as a group, present and future.” 
The book is dedicated to the memory of 


Charles A. Beard. And so the debate continues. 


The contributors to this “piece of heavy 
artillery” include Harry Elmer Barnes, Charles 
Callan Tansill, R. Sanborn, William 
L. Neumann, George Morgenstern, Percy L. 
Greaves, Jr., William Henry Chamberlin, and 
gentlemen at 


Frederic 


George A. Lundberg. These 
another time would have been called America 
Firsters and Isolationists, but now they choose 


to be referred to as revisionists. 


In an opening essay, entitled “Revisionism 
and the Historical Blackout,” the editor argues 
that a conspiracy exists to prevent the re- 
visionists from getting a fair hearing. Accused 
of attempting to ignore or obscure their writ- 
ings are the foundations with funds to sub- 
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sidize study, the major publishers, the book 
review editors, the government officials, the 
book stores, and last but not least the “hatchet 
men” or “court historians,” those who have 
come under the pernicious influence of Roose- 
velt. Some readers may conclude that the 
authors are suffering from a_ persecution 
complex. 

The book may be summarized by the fol- 
lowing propositions: 

1. Roosevelt “must bear a portion of the 
responsibility” for Munich. 

2. Roosevelt, motivated by a desire for per- 
sonal aggrandizement, maneuvered and “gradu- 
ally edged” the United States into war. 

3. When unable to provoke Germany into 
“shooting first,” Roosevelt and his advisers then 
worked feverishly to dupe Japan into “shoot- 
ing first.” 

4. Roosevelt and his advisers, eager to in- 
volve the United States in the war, ignored and 
thwarted the proposals of Germany and Japan 
for peaceful settlements. 

5. The diplomats of Germany and Japan 
were sincere and trustworthy in their proposals, 
while Roosevelt, Hull, Stimson, and Marshall 
were untrustworthy. For example, George A. 
Lundberg says, “For bland fraudulence on the 
part of high officials there is perhaps nothing 
comparable to it in our history.” (p. 603.) 


6. The United States should have pursued its 
“traditional policy of continentalism,” remain- 
ing aloof from involvement in the affairs of 
Europe and Asia. 

These writers have taken great pains to 
demonstrate through extensive footnoting that 
they have pored over the various committee 
reports and investigations, memoirs, and docu- 
ments of the period. In building their case, 
they have meticulously cited supporting details. 
Busy with sleuthing and reporting they have 
to evaluate their facts and argu- 
ments in light of the overall policies and 
strategies of Germany, Italy, and Japan. There 
can be little doubt that the United States dur- 
ing the Roosevelt administration could have 
avoided, for a time at least, conflict with the 
Axis nations at the price of recognizing Japanese 
and German aggression in Asia and Europe. 
Many Americans consider this price too high. 

WaALpo W. BRADEN, 
Louisiana State University 


neglected 


A FAITH TO PROCLAIM. By James S. 
Stewart. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1953; pp. 160. $2.50. 


Dr. James S. Stewart is Professor of New 
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restament in the University of Edinburgh and 
Chaplain to the Queen of Scotland. He is also 
one of the most distinguished preachers in his 
native land. American ministers have come to 
know and admire him through his two books of 
sermons, The Gates of New Life (1937), The 
Strong Name (1940), and his Warrack Lectures 
on preaching, Heralds of God (1946). 

A Faith to 
Beecher Lectures on Preaching at Yale Univer- 
In his earlier book, Heralds of 
how to 


Proclaim represents the Lyman 
sity for 
God, Dr. Stewart 
preach. In A Faith to Proclaim, he concentrates 
Actually, however, by 


1952. 
focused attention on 
on what to _ preach. 
demonstrating outstanding skill in the selection, 
organization, illustration, and expression of 
ideas, Dr. Stewart communicates both the con- 
struction and the content of effective preach- 
ing. 

In five excellent chapters, Stewart says that 
a preacher is to declare “the mighty acts in 
God has and redeemed his 

He is to proclaim the Incarnation, 
the Resurrection and 
task is 


which visited 
people.” 
Forgiveness, the Cross, 
Christ. The heart of the preacher's 


proclamation of a spiritual 


evangelism—the 


resurrection to a bewildered world. 


Taking his cue from Apostolic preaching, 
the author the Christian 
Faith in the proclamation of historic, unique, 


Jesus, prophecy was 


sees the essence of 
eschatological events: in 
fulfilled; in Jesus, God came into human life 
to redeem it; in Jesus’ words and deeds, life, 
death, and resurrection, the new age had ar- 
rived; in Jesus, the living God confronts men 
in judgment and mercy offering them salvation. 


Proclaiming the Incarnation means present- 
ing the facts about Christ, incarnate, crucified, 
risen, as God's redemptive activity toward men. 
Prociaiming forgiveness means demonstrating 
that forgiveness is necessary, possible, and right. 
Proclaiming the Cross means presenting the 
produced it: the coalition of 
historic will of Christ, 
predestination of God. Proclaiming the Res- 


declaring that it provides 


factors which 


forces, the and the 
urrection means 
God's vindication of rightness, 
for man’s weakness, unseen companionship with 
the Risen Christ, fellowship of believers in 
the church, and the defeat of death. Proclaim- 
ing Christ means heralding a vital relationship 
with Him as the church's greatest need and 
hope for effective evangelism. 

A Faith to Proclaim is a little book in size 
but a big book in substance! 

EDMUND H. LINN, 

Andover Newton Theological School 


God's power 


BEYOND CRITICISM. By Karl Shapiro. Lin 
coln: The University of Nebraska Press, 1953: 
PP. 73. $3.00. 


This is a publication of Karl Shapiro's lec 
tures On poetry at the University of Nebraska, 
under the Lecture 
ship on Contemporary Civilization. This book 
should have a wide reading: the opinions held 
editor of Poetry should be 
affect 
which will be 


terms of the Montgomery 


magazine 
the kind of 


by the 
expected to considerably 


poetry permitted an audience 
in our day. 

Mr. Shapiro emphasizes as context of and 
sense of the 


occasion for his opinions his 


contemporary literary scene as composed of 


many “belligerent factions,” many or most of 


extravagant claims for 


them making false or 
the nature and value of both poets and poems 
Mr. Shapiro views his own role as that of a 
“peacemaker,” and a good-hearted reading of 
this book should serve even the most partisan 
advocate of one or the other current dogmas as 
a properly ironic corrective for his own 
enthusiasm. 

This should be the case even when the reade1 
does not agree with all of Mr. Shapiro’s com- 
ments on the scene. For ex 
ample, I do not really believe with Mr. Shapiro 
that “criticism is a Greek chorus which speaks 


killed.” But it is an 


contemporary 


for an audience it has 
admirably witty sentence, and the most athletic 
exegete should appreciate the partial validity 
of Mr. that 
to be read “with good subjective gusto.” The 
book is filled with pins like this for modern 


critical balloons that have almost flown out of 


Shapiro’s opinion works ought 


sight. 

For purposes of simplification, Mr. Shapiro 
divides the belligerent bands he sees about him 
into two groups: “Poets of Myth” (“who believe 
in the transcendental value of art’’) and “Poets 
of History” (“who believe in the propagandistic 
of art’). In both and 

are said 
the other of these doctrines. 


value general, poetry 


criticism to go wrong as they accept 


one 01 

Mr. Shapiro’s work as a whole may be seen 
as the attempt to provide still another view of 
poetry. His is not an entirely lucid exposition. 
In part his essays suffer from their original 
presentation as lectures. Repetition in slightly 
different form, lecture to lecture, of 
poetry’s characteristics creates a 
ambiguity. Also Mr. Shapiro often seems to use 
terms like “knowledge,” “proof,” “innocent,” 
and “sincere” for their honorific rather than 
their descriptive value. Furthermore, Mr. 
Shapiro’s decision to avoid personal reference 


from 
considerable 


NEW 


in order to further his peacemaker’s role often 


makes it hard, if not impossible, to know just 


whom or what e is talking about. I doubt 
that it was a wise tactic to avoid specific ex 
amples. Far from being reassured, most of the 


combatants will surely suspect that Mr. Shapiro 


has defined his peace-making operation as a 


simple decision to fire on everybody else 

Yet, despite certain obscurities in reference 
there ultimately emerges from these essays a 
view of poetry which seems to this reviewer a 
curious admixture of hard sense and dewy 


eyed romanticism. Sensibly, Mr. Shapiro stresses 


the inevitable personal limitations of a 


poet's vision of the world: he sees a poem as a 


personal 


highly personal expression of a highly 


impression, valuable because someone values it 


Romantically, Mr. Shapiro insists on the “in- 


nocence” and “sincerity” of the poet, maintains 
that the true poet “is unconscious of history 
ind never lives in the future or the past”—all 
of which suggests the poem as a work of the 


sensitive savage 


Such a view accounts for Mr. Shapiro’s gen 


eral distress with Symbolist and Metaphysical 


poetry, his dislike of thinking of “levels” of 


meaning love of the “sound” 
} 


in a poem, his 


of words as ymehow inherently meaningful 


his dissatisfaction with rigorous criticism, et 


That Mr. Shapiro is right to defend a simple, 


unpretentious, personal poetry none of us can 
doubt. That he defends this poetry by certain 
dogmatic exclusions of his own, we have a 
right to fear 
DON GEIGER, 
University of California at Berkele 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE ALPHABET. By 
Alfred C Moorhouse New York: Henry 
Schuman, 1953; pp. 223. $3.50. 
Subtitled A History of Writing, this book 


covers the ground from the archeological evi 


dence of the carliest writing, through the pre 


alphabetic scripts and their decipherment, to 


the use of writing in the modern world and 


the problem of illiteracy. It reports the latest 


archeological discoveries and the fascinating 
detective work by which ancient scripts have 


been deciphered. It is profusely illustrated with 
drawings and diagrams and an eight-page inset 


! iper It 


of photograp s on gclossyv 1 traces the 
through its development in 
Not 


Arabic, or 


Semitic alphabet 


1 > 


the Greek an Roman alphabets much 


ittention is given to the Cyrillic, 


forms, though there are brief references 


Cre 


Indian 
to Cherokee, 


and a considerable 


and Japanese syllabaries, 


analysis of Chinese writing 


BOOKS 
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Although 
phonetic base, 


alphabets have, in their origin, a 
the author has failed to acquire 
the thorough knowledge of phonetics which he 
needs for the interpretation. His description of 
the sounds represented by the Hebrew alphabet 
(pp. 97-98) ranges from the self contradictory 
Although 


and phi as aspirated stops, he 


to the tautological he describes clas 
sical Greek chi 
apparently regards theta (p. 131) as the spirant 
of English thin. the Old 
as if they represented 
thin 


He speaks (Pp 170) of 
and eth 
Modern 


these sounds did not become phonem 


English thorn 


the sounds of English and the, 


although 
ically distinct till the late Middle English pe- 
riod. When 


the reader discovers that the only 


strictly linguistic books in the author's bibli- 
ography are Bloomfield’s Language, Bodmer's 
The Loom of Language, and Pedersen’s Lin- 
guistic Science in the Nineteenth Century, he 


ins to understand the reason for the author's 


difficulties. To put Bodmer on the same plane 
as Bloom fie Id 


Bloomfield only 


and Pedersen, and to use 


“for the connection between 


writing and speech,” is to guarantee confusion 
C. K. THOMAS, 
Cornell University 


ONEIDA VERB MORPHOLOGY. By Floyd G. 


Lounsbury. Yale University Publications in 
Anthropology 48. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. pp. 111. $1.50. 


[he materials for this study were collected 
it Oneida, Wisconsin, in 1939-1940, as part of a 
of Wis- 

Works 


is one of the 


University 


project sponsored by the 


consin and carried out under the 


Progress Administration. Oneida 
six still spoken Northern Iroquoian languages, 
Mohawk, 


Tuscarora 


the others being Onondaga, Cayuga 


Seneca, and These languages are 


polysynthetic, of the type known as in 


corporating 


This study attempts an analysis of the 


morphology of the verb in Oneida by the 


method of morpheme alternants (i.e., dividing 


the forms of actual utterances into minimal 


segments, or sequences of phonemes, to which 
it is possible to assign meanings). It discusses 
pronominal prefixes, 


pre-pronominal prefixes, 


the verb base, and inflectional suffixes. The in 
troduction contains a short discussion of the 
method of descriptive morphology twelve 
pages). An analysis of a text as written down 
by an Oneida Indian writer of the project 
concludes the study. 


Ihe phonology of Oneida is detailed in a 


Table showing the phonemes, allophones, and 


allophonic environments. Oneida possesses six 








iM 
no 


vowel phonemes, two of which are normally 
nasalized. These phonemes are /g, e, j, 0» A» i/- 
In final utterance positions these vowels under- 
go some unvoicing, except when the vowel is 
long. The consonants of this language are rep- 
resented by the phonemic symbols /} w> bm 
s dz tk» ? h/- The allophones show the 
presence of [gh], [f]» [z]- [f]- [tf]- [d]- 
Fac and [f,]. There are no labials in Oneida. 

The sample text is written in the phonemic 
orthography adopted by the project and used 
in this study. A transcription showing allophonic 
variants would have given the reader a clearer 
sound picture of the language. This however 
was not the major purpose of the author. 

Much about Oneida will 
before this language is really understood. This 
study is carefully developed amply il- 
lustrated. It is another fine contribution to the 
developing understanding of the American 
Indians, their languages, and cultures. 

ARTHUR J. BRONSTEIN, 
Queens College 


more need doing 


and 


SOUNDS IN ENGLISH AND 
New York: The 
pp. vilit+279, 2 


WORDS AND 
FRENCH. By John Orr. 
Macmillan Company, 1953; 


maps. $4.25. 


l'rofessor Orr of the University of Edinburgh 
has collected in this volume two dozen of his 
(nine are written in French) 
The studies vary 


linguistic studies 
spanning the period 1933-1953. 
greatly in length and content—from remarks 
on to prune and to preen, or the analysis of 
an English sentence overheard at a tea party, 
to richly documented articles like “Les Angli- 
cismes du vocabulaire sportif” or “Autre, outre 

et foutre”’—but they have certain features 
in common, as the author himself points out 
in a brief preface: “they are as far removed 
from the Neo-Gram 
marians as from 
the Structuralists and ‘Linguisticians.’” 
important, they do not lose sight of the close 
and “they 


pseudo-science of the 
the pseudo-mathematics of 
More 
sound sense; and 
language as an 
purposeful and 


interaction of 
attempt to view 
human activity, 
gratuitous, fumbling and 
and playful, serious and whimsical.” Like Jules 
Gilliéron, the pioneer in linguistic geography, 
is dedicated, 


essentially 
complex, 
ingenious, practical 


to whose memory the collection 
Professor Orr has a profound insight into the 


complexities of living speech. In addition he 


knows how to present his findings in terms 
readily intelligible to non-specialists, as in 
“Linguistic Geography as a Corrective to 


” 


Etymology” and “On Homonymics.” Though 
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his main field is French, he has much to say 
of interest to English specialists, as these titles 
will indicate: “English and French—A Com 
parison,” “On Some Sound Values in English,” 
the lead article “The Flea and the Fly” (the 
verb to flee, in decline because of its homonomy 
with flea, discussed in its relation to fly, etc.); 


and especially the Taylorian lecture (Oxford, 
1948) entitled “The Impact of French upon 
English.” 
WAYNE CONNER, 
Washington University 
FLAMING MINISTER: A STUDY OF 
OTHELLO AS TRAGEDY OF LOVE AND 
HATE. By G. R. Elliott. Durham, North 


Duke University Press, 


$4.50. 


Carolina: 1953; pp. 


XXXVi+ 245. 


Edited by Kenneth Muir. 
Harvard 


MACBETH. 
edition, revised). Cambridge: 


(Eighth 
Uni 
versity Press, 1953; pp. Ixxiv+200. $2.75. 


Professor Elliott’s Flaming Minister is a 
companion volume to his Scourge and Minister: 
A Study of Hamlet as Tragedy of Revengeful 
ness That book 
first be read, at least its preface and introduc 
Othello 


plan of 


and Justice of 1951. should 


tion, before embarking upon the 
study. Each 
by-line analysis, although constantly the inter 
preter looks both 
show the tightly-woven pattern of word and 


symbol, of character and incident; each alleges 


follows an exact line 


backward and forward to 


to be purely objective; each represents an at 


tempt to visualize and to hear an actual 


production. In the preface to Scourge and 
Minister, the author wrote: “If my interpreta- 
tion irritates you, so much the better. Return 
own Hamlet with ardor of 


Well, we are all human, even a dic 


to youl renewed 
scrutiny.” 
hard “humanist” like Professor Elliott, and in 
a footnote to the present preface, he shows ir 
ritation at a reviewer who accused him “of 
yeading into Hamlet 
are read into him 

Such a remark, and the general tenor of the 


preface and introduction to Flaming Minister, 


motives which in fact 


. by Shakespeare himself.” 


are likely to make a reviewer wary, and | 
early made a 
sumption of the role of perfect judge and in 
his changing of and 
lines (in what 


wrote) as he is casual, to put it politely, in 


note: “as cavalier in his as- 


words realignment of 


order to restore Shakespeare 


his general knowledge of drama and literature.” 


But soon I forebore quibbling. I became 


absorbed, fascinated, gripped. A play which 


I have never admired, which has always seemed 


NEW BOOKS 
more melodrama than tragedy, which has 
seemed lacking in real motivation and depth 
of character (always granting occasional fine 
lines), began to move me greatly, to become 
a thing of excessive and terrifying power and 
beauty. No production of the play in the the- 
atre has ever so held me. Professor Elliott hopes 
both books may be used by actors. I should 
like, the proper company found, to see his in- 
terpretation (let us not boggle at whether it 
is Shakespeare’s) attempted. Al! the characters 
spring to life! Othello not a spouting-machine 


but a very complex figure who brings about 


his own downfall; Desdemona not a_ stupid 
blonde lost among things she doesn’t under- 
stand but a woman greatly in love, only too 


proud in her self-will to realize the “visage” she 
Othello’s the real 
fellow and small” 


sees in “mind” is not one; 


foolish whose moti- 


Iago “a 
vation is hatred of Desdemona’s essential good- 
ness; the other characters, especially Cassio, 
Roderigo, Emilia, and Bianca, all 


developed. The book is a must for all scholars, 


roundly 


teachers, directors, actors. 


Kenneth Muir's edition of Macbeth was the 
first published (1951) of the revised Arden 
Fdition of Shakespeare. The original (1912) 


was edited by Henry Cuningham. Forty years 


of scholarship have 
material that Mr. Muir actually 
some of Cuningham’s notes, he being quoted 


produced so much new 


includes only 


merely as a previous commentator. A long new 


introduction, voluminous new notes, several 


appendices, and a revised text form Mr. Muir's 
contribution, now revised with corrections, 
“various alterations,”’ and a new appendix. The 
edition is most satisfying; the notes are desirably 
Holinshed 


introduction, 


complete; the relevant material 


forms the first appendix; the 


especially the last section, constitutes a valuable 


and provocative separate Macbeth essay. M1 
Muir has his own ideas about the play. He 
discards, for instance, the pet critical inter 


pretation of Macbeth as one in whom a soldier 


struggles with a poet: “he is merely,” he writes, 


“part of a great poem.” If the editor has any 


faults, they are this tendency to stress poem 


rather than play, and his membership in the 
“new school” of critics who treat Shakespeare's 
characters (as he chides Professor Charlton for 
claiming) “as plastic symbols in an arabesque 
of esoteric imagery” or as “rhythmic ripples 
intoned in a chromatic ritual.’’ And since he is 
so fond of recurrent imagery, why did he fail 
to mention Allardyce Nicoll’s simple, sound, and 
to the completely inter- 


suggestive reference 
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penetrating complex of blood-death-sleep 
images? 
E. J. West, 
University of Colorado 
CURTAIN TIME. By Lloyd Morris. New York: 
Random House, 1953; pp. xvi+ 380. $5.00. 


Since mid-century, when biographers, literary 
critics, and began examining 
social, economic, cultural, and moral progress 
(or retrogression), the wonder has been who 
would the theatre. Fit- 
tingly enough, it turns out to be an eminently 
qualified New Yorker who has beaten the rest 
of us to the bookshelf. His long, carefully and 


historians our 


reminisce first about 


lovingly written chronicle is a joy to read. 
Using as his focal point the actor, Morris 
has written a *hensive summary of the 
American theatre from 1820 to the present, a 
history characterized by wide reading and suc- 
cinct condensation. The author expresses him- 
self in a that lucid and 


pleasant, and more than occasionally sharp in 


co’ 


style is invariably 
observation and happy in analysis. In addition 
to the writings of the Messrs. Odell, Quinn, Car- 
son, MacMinn, and Gagey, Morris has drawn 
abundantly from a host of familiar memoirs, 
journals, and biographies, chosen both wisely 
and well. Although he furnishes neither foot- 
notes nor a bibliography, his volume represents 
a meticulous, even a conservative, piece of rec- 
reation. 

In such a long and “popular” presentation, 
the errors of fact or judgment are surprisingly 
few. of include the 
transposition of Mordecai Manuel in Noah's 
name; the spelling of J. H. Stoddart as Stod- 
dardt; and possibly a few mistakes concerning 
Julia Marlowe (owing, doubtless, to the later 
publication of her own story). Questionable are 
reference the 
“the peak of production,” instead of the pre 
vious one; his belief that Elmer Rice “achieved 
his greatest artistic success with Dream Girl”; 
and his censure of Edwin Booth for having 
played “the murder of Desdemona not as a 


Those trivial notice 


Morris's to 1928-2g season as 


deed of frenzy but as a solemn sacrifice.” If 
Booth’s interpretation was not valid, then 
Kean was wrong, too, histrionically, and Wil- 
liam Winter, for one, critically. 


The excellences of the 
margins 


But this is captious. 
book are manifold: the 
either side of the spine for easier reading and 
the more than 25 illustrations, many 
a few unknown or for- 


wide on 
notation; 
of them seldom 
gotten; the brief, yet palpable revivification of 
Cooke, and Cushman, among others; 


seen, 


Forrest, 
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the panoramic rather than sectional portrait 
of the profession; and, always _pertinently 
enlightening, the background of 
ebb and flow, in the geographical, technological, 
financial, and social development of the United 
States as it affected the 
disciples of Thespis. 


change, of 


temples and_ the 

One is by space too cabin’d, cribb'd, confined 
to illustrate fully our thanks to the author for 
fresh 


necessarily unique) 


that our 


many (though not 


points of view, such as the fallacy 
early national legislators “required entertain- 
they -and 
free of charge; that 
“one of the most remarkable cultural 


ment when, actually, furnished it” 


and with the showboat 
transfers 
that 


how- 


in history was accomplished so quietly 


later historians failed to record it.” See, 


ever, Professor Philip Graham's Showboats 
(1951). 
Morris may confound some of us by his 


estimate of Mrs. John Hoey, whom we had 
visualized as primarily a clothes-horse, as “the 
leading lady of the New York from 
1854-64; by the reminder of Burton’s magnifi- 


care 


stage” 
cent scenery and costumes and “scholarly 
for accuracy of detail” in his Shakespearean 
productions; by his revelation of the hard 
headed William A. Brady, one-time pugilistic 
manager, as the backer of attempts to offer the 
and by his 
seemingly that 
Booth was perhaps the first to play 


public “plays of a better type”; 
statement Edwin 


Hamlet 


incredible 


on a bare stage in modern dress. 
As Joxer might say, “Ahhh, it’s a da-a-arlin’ 
booki” 
ALBERT E. JOHNSON, 


University of Texas 


PLAYS AS LITERATURE FOR AN AUDI- 
ENCE. By George F. Reynolds. Boulder, 
Colorado: The University of Colorado Press, 
1953; PP. 51. $1.50. 

This meaty little book is a reworking of 
some lectures on the same subject given by 


the author at Stratford-upon-Avon for the 
University of Birmingham. The brevity of the 
volume misleading. Professor 
Reynolds has packed laden pages 
many answers to a problem which has bothered 
both speech and drama students for a good 
that “the 


should not be 


into these 


long time. He is concerned to show 
most important role in any play is that played 
by the audience—the cues to which it responds 
and the response it makes.” 

divided into three sections: 
Audience,” “What is an 


Role of an Audience.” 


The book is 


“Literature for an 
“The 


Audience?,” and 


In the first section the author illustrates the 


thesis that, regardless of its form, there are 
really but two types of literature, each with 
which is 


its Own appropriate language: one 


written to be heard by an audience, and the 
individual 
section, Reynolds 


fused by the 


other written to be read by an 


sitting alone. In his second 


defines a “real audience” as one 


performance into a group in which “its mem- 


bers forget their snobbishness—social, artistic, 


literary.”” In his final section, Reynolds develops 


the notion that the role of the audience is 


determined by the material offered it, material 


which in any case must be competent to hold 


audience 


that the 


the attention and mold the 


In view of its governing thesis, 


play and the public address are the only 
types of literature available for audiences 
today, this study should be of interest to 


students of speechmaking as well as of drama 
REGINALD V. HOLLAND, 

North Texas State College 

THE AMATEUR 
Friederich and John 
The Macmillan Co., 


DESIGN FOR 
sy Willard J. 
New York: 


Lo me 
Jd 


SCENERY 
STAGE. 
H. Frazer. 


1950; pp. 264. 


The authors of this text have set out to pro 
duce a book which will fill the gap which exists 
in the area of scene design for the amateur 


stage. They have done exactly that. They do 
not claim that their book is a treatise on scenery 
Neither is it a 
While it 


cursed with a 


construction; it is not. source 


book on period design. is especially 


intended for the use of those 


bad stage, it says much that may be applied to 


the best of stages, professional or amateur 


One might argue about the aesthetics of pre 


senting the design problem in terms of the 


traditional divisions of realism, naturalism, ro 


manticism, classicism, symbolism and expres 


sionism, especially when the given definitions 


of these slippery terms are sketchy. As a treatise 


on theatrical form, this section leaves a lot to 
One 


examples which accompany 


be desired cannot argue, however, with 


the concrete these 


] 


they do not define the 


novice de 


abstract ideas. Even if 


terms above, they at least give the 
signer a list of good ways to approach a script. 
The feel- 


that it is more important that the beginner learn 


authors seem to and rightly so 


to design well than it is that he be able to 


categorize his work. 
When the 
demands of the various parts of the production 


authors direct themselves to the 


organization, they are almost always exhaustive 


An exception is a scattered discussion of the 


NEW 
relationship between lighting and scenery. As 
a whole, however, this section is one of the best 
of its kind in print, 

While the experienced designer will find most 
of the book stimulating, if not new, the section 
on elements and principles of design may seem 
tedious. The beginner may find it exhaustive 
and even confusing because of the inevitable 
overlapping of terms. This material seems good 
as a where the 
terms may be thrashed out; not for private study. 


basis for classroom discussion 


The more technical sections of the book take 
They 


between 


up sketching and working drawings. 


manage to strike a happy medium 
practical expression of proposed ideas on paper 
and artistic rendering. Perhaps a little more 
emphasis on the model as a device for represent- 
ing the designer’s ideas would be appropriate. 

The final section of this text is given to a 
discussion of various particular problems and 
special types of scenery. These tend to overlap 
into the realm of scenery construction and to 
be rather thin in that respect. It is necessary, 
however, that the designer be aware of thes« 
techniques and this may be the best way to do 
the job. 

A very useful glossary, bibliography and di- 
rectory of supply houses is appended to the 
book. All in all, this text does an excellent job 
of what it sets out to do. It should find applica- 
wherever an 


educational theatre 


make 


tion in the 


attempt is made to artists out of tech 
nicians. 
WILLARD BELLMAN, 


Washington University 


FILM FORM. By Sergei Eisenstein. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1953; pp. 279. $4.50. 


As an aid in the understanding of Eisenstein’s 
theoretical writing on film art, the translation 
of these twelve lengthy essays can be read 
with much profit. The translator, Jay Leyda, 
succeeds admirably if not easily in fulfilling 
the intended purpose: to show certain key- 
points in the development of Eisenstein’s film 
theory, and in particular of his analysis of the 


sound-film medium. 


The essays reveal a sincere effort to clarify 
the aesthetic principles which guided Eisenstein 
in the making of film. Although each essay 
has its own unity, the group is wanting in 
this regard. In spite of his warning against 
an approach to film problems with the pre- 
conceived concept of scholastic methods, Eisen- 
stein is at his best and clearest when he uses 
the scholastic method of analysis. His distinc- 
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tion of terms, the basis of all clear thinking, 
is an example in point. Through a careful 
consideration of these distinctions this reader 
found the present essays most helpful in his 
struggle through the film’s great labyrinth of 
theorizing. 

Using shot as the basis whose “factual im- 
mutability is nature,” Eisenstein 


moves into a discussion of montage. This film 


’ 


rooted in 


technique takes on a new interest when dis- 
cussed by its relation to the shot, 
which he says is more resistant than granite. 
Its factual immutability is rooted in its nature. 
The minimum distortable fragment of nature 
combination is 


master in 


shot. 
montage. In these the author believed he had 
found the materialistic element in the theatre. 


is the Ingenuity in its 


Montage, however, became too emphatically 
exact. As the mise-en-scene is the interrelation 
of people in action, so the mise-en-cadre is the 
composition of mutually dependent 
Story 


pictorial 
shots, in a 
was lost. The hero 
conception of collectivity was to be pictured. 
Story has since returned, he 


cadres, montage sequence. 


now was the “mass”; the 


his was in 192 
tells us, to its proper place in Russian film 
thinking. Thus far, he asserts, the Russians 
have mastered the elements of film diction, the 
technique of the montage. The 
value of profound ties with the tradition of 
methodology of literature, film language, as 
an expression of film thinking was born. 
Eisenstein looks 
methods of emotional transition in the theatre. 
He solves the difficulty of this 
means of the cut. Japan, he regrets, imitates 


frame, the 


disdainfully on European 


method by 


American and European entries in the inter- 
national commercial film 

In the essay, “A Dialectic Approach to Film 
Form,” the author tells us that man sees things 
sometimes in aspects contrary to their nature. 
rhe Eisenstein calls 
dynamism. The spatial form of dynamism he 
phases of its tension, 


race. 


result is conflict, which 


calls expression; the 
rhythm. Montage implies throwing aside the 
ballast of exactitude, the concept that irreg- 
ularity is the basis of all art, and that the 
unexpected, surprise, and astonishment are 
an essential part and characteristic of beauty. 
The art of cinematography, he maintains, lies 
in making every fragment of a film an organic 
whole. 

The book shows the strength and activeness 
of Eisenstein’s mind. In the area of film, he is 
indeed a discoverer of the unknown. The early 
essays will be for the lover of the film art 
a source of real enjoyment, for they seem less 
hampered by his mission of Moscow tenden- 
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cies. Sergei Ejisenstein’s search for true art 
principles is indeed stimulating; it is vital 
and important and certainly an appreciable 


contribution to the art of cinematography. 
Film Form is a must on the book shelves of 
the serious student of cinematography. The 
handicap which the reader must be able to 
overcome is the technical and _ philosophical 
knowledge required for a full 
of the values that lie buried in 
The author’s sincere search for 
aesthetic principles is heart-warming to all 
lovers of beauty. The lashings which Eisenstein 
gives to mediocrities in the realm of motion 
pictures, including the new Soviet film of his 
most demanding 


appreciation 
these twelve 


essays. true 


day, will satisfy the 


fectionist. 


per- 


The translation no doubt was a monumental 
task. Although easy to read, the content of 
the essays is not easy to comprehend. The 
sandwiched-in Soviet propaganda has much 
the flavor, but little of the nourishment, of 
stale bread. Although this element 
from the author's thinking, 
not of sufficient proportion or kind as to be 
too disturbing to the student of art and culture. 

CHARLES S. COSTELLO, 
Marycrest College 


detracts 


objective it is 


TEEN THEATRE: A GUIDE TO PLAY 
PRODUCTION. By Edwin and Natalie Gross. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953; 


PP. 245. $3.25. 

The best remedy this reviewer can recommend 
for sleepless nights and nerve-racking days over 
student productions is a copy of Teen Theatre. 
In its seventy-page guide to play production, 
it concisely and clearly analyzes the duties of 
each phase of production. 

In the Gross 
director is “the captain and 
the overall show, but the surest way to achieve 


pattern of organization, the 


responsible for 


responsi- 
Teen 


a smooth performance is to assign 
bility.” Employing this basic principle, 
Theatre duties, analyzes solves in- 
evitable amateur problems, and gives suggestions 
in each of its eleven divisions from director to 
sound-effects man. Edwin and Natalie Gross 
meet problems and responsibilities with sound 
practical solutions for the budget-minded 
amateur group. For the director who is having 
a first try, Teen Theatre solves his dilemma 
of where to begin, what to do next. The system- 
atic approach from tryouts to opening night 
assures interest and from every- 
one playing a part in the production. 

For ease of reading and better assimilation 


lists and 


cooperation 


of this vital material, a beginner can refer to 


the Glossary of Theatre Terms when in doubt 


In addition to the analysis, Edwin and 
Natalie 


plays for teen-age actors. 


Gross include six royalty-free one-act 

This is a book for beginners, whether student, 
club president, inexperienced teacher, or com- 
munity committeeman. However, a twenty-yeai 
man who can produce a play in his sleep might 
reading 


profitably check for weak points by 


Teen Theatre objectively and examining his 
degree of success. 
Harry R. McCLiain, 
Webster College and 
St. Louis University 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE AND 
COMMUNITY. By Jennie Waugh Callahan 
New York: The McGraw-Hill Book Com 


pany, 1953; pp. xvi+389. $4 Lit 


TELEVISION IN 


In her acknowledgments, Mrs. Callahan men 
tions that she travelled some 10,000 miles in her 
first trip in 1951 compiling material for het 
manuscript. Surely no one will doubt it. 
She has 
for educational 


covered the land thoroughly in her 


quest television activities and 


has found them flourishing. Her interests are 


concerned with television in the elementary 
grades, junior and senior high schools, insti 
tutions of higher learning, and community 


groups. Any one of these might well have 


been an exclusive interest. 

[he author has organized her material in a 
highly satisfactory manner. She begins by dis 
cussing the establishment of an _ educational 
television station, continues by examining pro 
grams for such a station, and concludes by 
submitting some ten scripts with production 
notes by those responsible. There is a glossary 
and an excellent bibliography. All of this is 
laudable and should prove helpful to anyone 
engaging, or planning to engage, in educational 
television of any type. Her avowed aims are 
to strengthen present television courses and to 
encourage curriculum committees to introduce 
new courses. I am sure she will succeed in the 
first and I hope she will in the second. I view 
this, the first text to devote itself exclusively to 
educational television, a distinct addition to my 
own course, 

One would have wished, however, for greater 
objectivity on the author's part. At the recent 
S.A.A. Convention in New York, the radio-tele- 
vision director of a university on the west coast 
commented on his own endeavors in the field. 
He concluded by reading 


critics, with one of them stating that his pro- 


reviews by press 


NEW 


gram was the longest half-hour on television. 


I admired his frankness in including this review 
and wished for more of the same quality in 


this study. Realistically, health topics cannot 


always be made “entertaining,” true science 


cannot always be “delightful competition to 
popular space fiction,” and a “dozen visual 
aids” does not insure that “the process of 


learning will be a pleasure,” or even that there 


learning at all. Too much en 


little 


will be any 
raises a 
We 
aren’t quite sure what the author's standards 
and 


thusiasm and _ too appraisal 


legitimate question in the reader’s mind. 
are or from whence they were derived, 
when she praises liberally not only programs 
“formulae” as 


writing. 


but personnel and production 


well, we wonder for whom she is 
After all, a text 
piece. Perhaps I am prejudiced by the fact that 


that the Northwestern 


book is not a promotional 


on page 100 she states 
Reviewing Stand is an excellent example of 
the television forum. The program has never 


been on television. 

When one reads the book with this reserva- 
tion in mind, however, there is nothing but 
satisfaction to be gained—and perhaps a little 
pride. Schools, colleges, and communities over 
the country are moving, and if this experimental 
movement is not all distinguished, it is at least 
eeserving of our closest attention as educators 
Mrs. Callahan has helped us focus that atten- 
tion. 

HUNTER, 


University 


CHARLES F. 
Northwestern 


PRODUCING AND DIRECTING FOR TELE- 
VISION. By Charles Adams. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1953: pp. 282. $3.95. 


While this book is described as “a complete 
guide to all phases of television written especial- 
ly for the professional, the small station owner 
and the student,” its greatest value lies in the 
material devoted primarily to the problems of 
producing and directing television programs. 
Ihe attempt to be all things to all people tends 
to weaken the presentation. A sharper and more 
consistent focus upon production and direct- 
little 
organization of the content and given the book 


as well as 


ing would have resulted in a better 


a little more value for the student 
the director. 

rhe analysis of the television station facilities 
and personnel is very practical and has excel- 
lent guide posts for station organization as well 
as suggestions for practical working relationships 
between various departments. The material on 


station equipment is not treated from a techni- 
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cal point of view but handled in a limited and 
basic manner designed to provide the producer 
and director with a minimum working knowl 
edge of his tools and equipment. The entire 
section on equipment could be improved by a 
closer integration with the actual theory and 
practice of producing the television program. 
[he chapter on special effects is extremely use- 
information not 


ful and provides a lot of 


readily available in other books. 

Ihe chapters dealing with directing pro- 
cedures for various types of programs are alone 
worth the price of the book. For those interested 
in station organization and management, the 
chapter on programs for the local station and 
the one on budget and cost control should 
prove very helpful. 

This book has a great many values in the 
way of practical suggestions, specific techniques 
and procedures, and current network and station 
practices. It could be improved from the stand 
point of overall organization by a sharper focus 
upon production and directing. The weaknesses 
in structure show up when the emphasis shifts 
to the broader applications of management and 
These are of sufficient im 


themselves to require separate 


administration. 
portance in 
treatment. 

All things however, it is a 
practical and useful and one which 
contains a great deal of very pertinent in 


considered, 
book, 


formation. 
ARMAND L. HUNTER, 
Michigan State College 


PFELEVISION ADVERTISING AND PRODUC- 
TION HANDBOOK. Edited by Irving Settel 
and Norman Glenn. New York: The Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1953; pp. xv+480. $6.00. 


Settel and Glenn have compiled in this book 
what they intend to be “a comprehensive and 
practical introduction to the advertising and 
production aspects of television.” In the main 
the editors have achieved their purpose by 
providing a highly readable book that should 
be of value to advertising agencies, television 
stations, free lance writers, advertisers, and stu- 
dents. 

Included in this interesting and 
handbook are nineteen chapters by 
authorities in nearly every special field of the 
video industry. Unlike many books that rely 
on the ideas of a large group of specialists, 
this compilation has been with a 
minimum of inconsistency and with very little 
repetition of essential details. There is some 
overlapping of information, to be sure; but, 


fact-filled 
leading 


achieved 
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for the most part, the editors have been success 
ful in avoidance of duplication 

The authors admit in their preface that in 
so new and field as television a 
book 
Actually, 


moded by the time they completed their com 


thriving a 


tends rapidly to become out-of-date. 


much of their data probably was out 


pilation; but if this obvious limitation placed on 
all books prepared for the video field is over- 
looked, one may find much that is worthwhile 
Handbook. In _ its 


broad field of advertising and produc- 


in the coverage of the 


rather 
tion, the volume surveys such problems perti 


nent to television as those involved in the 


financing, organizing and operating of the sta 
tion itself; in the writing, casting, staging and 


producing of programs, both live and film; in 


the handling of such varied matters as covet 


commercials, syndication 


age, censorship and 
personnel. 

Chris J. Witting undertook the most diffi- 
cult chore in the book when he prepared his 
chapter on “The Financial Aspects of Tele 


vision.” Anyone who has been involved in 


the intricate job of getting a station on the 
air is aware of the dangers inherent in at 
tempting to set up minimum cost figures for 
factors 


“typical” installations. So local 


effort to 


many 


enter into any place a station in 


operation that, from this writer’s viewpoint at 


least, there is no such thing as a “typical” o 


“minimum” cost for a_ television operation. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Witting’s figures can be of 
value if the reader recognizes the handicap 


that faces anyone who attempts to classify sta 
tions by population areas. 

Although the 
uniformly good, the chapter on 
for TV” by Stockton Helffrich 


quired reading for every person 


chapters in this book are 
“Censorship 
should be re 
actively en 
any television work, fo 


gaged in phase of 


every person who plans a career in television, 
who watch 


Mr. 


tions and suggestions concerning problems of 


and for every person expects to 


television intelligently. Helffrich’s observa 
censorship offer a most sensible and mature 


solution to the question of the regulation of 


video fare. 

The editors include seven appendixes, the 
first five of which are alone worth the price 
of the book. The first appendix presents the 


most complete dictionary of television terms 
that this writer has seen to date in the field. 
Appendixes Two through Five include “The 


“Procedures for the Construc- 
tion and Operation of a TV Station,” “How 
Works,” Aids for 
Television.” Appendix Six is a short bibliogra- 


Television Code, 


Television and “Visual 
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phy, and \pp ndix Seven includes short woTa 
phies ol tl co-authors 
EpwaArRpD C. LAMBES 
Universi of M 

RADIO AND TELEVISION ANNOUNCING 

By Lyle D. Barnhart. New Yorl Prentice 

Hall, Inc., 1953; pp. 283. $5.00 

Mr. Barnhart states in the introduction that 
“this is not a book about announcing; it is a 
book in announcing.” This statement is borne 


out completely in the interesting and helpful 
approach to the teaching of a most difficult 
subject 

Ihe author treats the subject of radio and 


television announcing from the viewpoint that 


it is a specialized form of the professional 


speech. The first chapters have to do 


with the 
general qualifications of the announcer and the 
There follow 


pages of helpful informa 


demands that are made on him. 
fifty 


tion concerning pronunciation, specialized terms 


approximately 


reading of news 


| ased 


and names often found in the 


rhe discussion on pronunciation is upon 


the common sense approach ol! 


wished that the L.P.A 


1 
acceptable usage 


It might be had been used 


along with the diacritical method of marking 


pronunciation exercises. 


The remaining 190 pages are devoted to drill 


materials on dramatic, musical and commercial 


continuity; and several types of television com 


The drill 


set in pica typewriter type doul 


printed off 


mercials materials are | 


le spaced The 


pages are perforated so that they may b« 
easily removed for better handling at the 
microphone 

Radio and television announcing is not an 


easy subject to teach or to learn. Too many 
facets of this subject do not lend themselves to 
inclusion in a text. Mr. Barnhart has con 
tributed many helpful suggestion and has 
compiled stimulating drill materials to assist 
the student and the teacher to a greater unde1 


standing of problems in radio and television 


announcing 
Dixo 


Kansas 


DONALD S 


Universit f 


SPEECH THERAPY 
By Charles Van Riper 
Hall, Inc., 


\ BOOK OF RI 
New York 


1953; Pp. Xiil L1G So or 


i) I ) ) 


\DINGS 
Prentice 


According to the Preface, this book has been 


written to serve as a collection of supple- 


mentary readings for courses in speech correc- 


tion.” Among its purposes is that of making 


available many important contributions to be 
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found in journals and texts which are not 


available to many libraries; thus, articles to be 


found in the Journal of Speech and Hearing 


Disorders were not included unless they repre- 
sented such a unique contribution that they 
could not be ignored. [he selections were 


chosen to expose the students of the profession 


to “the literature which forms its common 


core.” It was the editor’s hope that the excerpts 


selected would “whet the student’s desire to 


read more on the same topic.” 
Che 


chapters as 


reading selections were organized into 


follows: the speech therapist and 
his cases, forty-two pages; stuttering, sixty-eight 
pages, 


disorders of voice, twenty-six pages; cleft palate 


pages; articulation disorders, forty-three 


speech, twenty-five pages; foreign dialect, eight- 


cen pages; cerebral palsy, fifteen pages; aphasia, 


nineteen pages; and the profession of speech 


therapy, fifty-nine pages including seventeen 


pages on speech therapy in other countries. Pur- 
posely, the editor has included only one reading 


on hearing and none on delayed speech. 


This reviewer shares the editor's feeling that 


a text is sorely needed which will bring to 


gether significant material which is ordinarily 
to the 
publications of a great 


not easily accessible student or which 


is to be found in the 
variety of professional journals and texts. The 
complexity is so great that even instructors are 
because they do not 


apt to ignore material 


have the time or energy with which to seek 
it out. 
In reviewing such a book as this one, it 


should be remembered that no two people will 
field 
notions, the 


agree on the abstracting of such a vast 


of literature; the editor has his 


reviewer his, and other readers yet other sets. 


Nevertheless, many readers will be pleased 


the sheer magnitude of the 
With 


vast 


and impre ssed by 


editor’s abstracting studied care he has 


been able to cover amounts of material 


by this means. 

We can review the selecting on the basis of 
certain criteria having to do with the ways in 
which the text might be used. With this point 


of view in mind we might ask several questions. 


1. Will the text serve to whet the curiosity 
of the that he 
encouraged to read more widely? Probably not. 


student to the extent will be 


If many of the origina’ sources of the materials 


are unavailable or scattered, then the average 


student, pressed as he frequently is with the 


need to pass courses rather than to get an 


education, will be teased by some of the frag- 
ments but the original sources will still remain 
reach 


beyond his easy 
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2. Is the text suited to a particular level of 
professional training? In this reviewer's opinion 


it is not. The beginner will find a need for 


editorial comment as an introduction to many 


of the issues discussed in the excerpts. He will 
also find more material on the theories in- 
volved than on the nature of the disorders. For 


little 
literature con- 


example, in the chapter on stuttering 
mention is made of the sizable 
cerning the variations in the phenomenon. 
Without 


that the discussions of etiology might serve only 


such a background it would seem 


to confuse the beginning student. In the case 
of voice disorders, the readings are concerned 
bases for the devia 


with “organic” 


Chere is little material on the “function 


mainly 
tions. 
al” bases. 

The advanced student will certainly be stimu- 
lated by many of the readings. On the other 
hand, many of them will prove to be “old hat.” 

Having made some essentially negative com- 
ments, the reviewer must hasten to add that 
the book has served to challenge his own selec- 
tion of the material which he has considered 
desirable for his students to read. It has shaken 
his particular brand of professional provincial 
ism. It has added a number of excellent arti 
cles to the available bibliographic material of 
Other will find 


it a book to consider in their teaching. Surely 


his courses. teachers certainly 
it is a text which all professional workers will 
want to read. 

SPRIESTERSBACH, 


of lowa 


D. C. 


State University 


SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPY. By Ruth 


Beckey Irwin. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1953; Pp. 243. $3.50. 
This book can serve well as a manual for 


the speech therapist from the time training is 


begun until professional experience over a 


period of years has provided ample demonstra- 
tion of its practicality. Dr. Irwin writes with a 
real understanding of the problems that the 
speech correctionist faces in a public school 


system and has provided many useful sug- 


gestions. Her emphasis is on the work of the 
therapist, but, as she points out in the Preface, 


those interested in the welfare of the handi- 


capped, school administrators, members of 


service organizations, parents, and classroom 


teachers can also profit by reading the text. 
The 


specc h 


topics covered include: a discussion of 


and hearing therapy in the publi 


schools; many recommendations for organizing a 
public school program in speech and hearing 


therapy; a description of methods of case-finding; 
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a consideration of the clinical approach to the 
study of the individual and of the dynamics of 
the educative process; a thorough discussion of 
ways of planning instruction for speech therapy 
and for hearing therapy; a much needed con- 
sideration of in-service training for parents 
and teachers; and a citing of sources of service, 
of audio-visual aids, of sample forms, of tests, 
and of sample lesson-plans. 

The organization of the text material seems 
logical and the approach to therapy thoroughly 
practical. Controversial points have been pre- 
sented fairly. Problems and projects for further 
study have been included, with bibliographies, 
at the ends of the chapters. The sample lesson 
plans presented in the Appendix are as useful as 
such material can be, but illustrate once more 
the difficulty of attempting to write a script or 
evolve a formula for someone else to follow. 
Although the illustrative material may make 
the reader unduly aware of Ohio, it is well- 
chosen and clarifies the suggestions made. 

Of particular importance is the chapter on 
training for teachers and parents. Public school 
speech therapists have recognized the need for 
such “in-service” adjuncts to their programs, but 
have been dependent on their own devices and 
ingenuity, for the most part, in planning and 
carrying out this phase of their work. They 
should find confirmation of their own thinking 
and suggestions for additional planning in 
Chapter IX. 

A few typographical errors mar the text, but 
the format is good, the print is easily read, the 
pictures are clear, and the concepts are well 
worth studying, digesting, and applying. Speech 
therapists, in training and in the field, will 
welcome this text as an addition to their pro- 
fessional libraries. 

CHARLOTTE G. WELLS, 
University of Missouri 


KEEP YOUR VOICE HEALTHY. By Friedrich 
S. Brodnitz. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1953; pp. Xiv+234. $3.50. 

Keep Your Voice Healthy is the simple ad- 
juration; it is not the self-help manual that the 
blurb suggests. Dr. Brodnitz, one of the few 
M.D.’s who is a member of the American 
Speech and Hearing Association, has a practice 
in laryngology concerned with professional users 
of the singing and speaking voice. This book 
is written as general background reading for 
such patients. 

Dr. Brodnitz covers the vocal 
an easy, clear chapter; he discusses colds in re- 
lation to voice; he talks generally about speech 


mechanism in 


defects. He gives more credit to the chewing 
method than most of us would, and a few other 
concepts seem less concerned with the American 
than the German voice. But the main use of 
the book should be in helping patient attitudes 
He has a clear, brief discussion on the effect of 


emotional problems in bringing on “cold” 
symptoms. He explains well why a patient 
cannot rely on self-diagnosis or self-therapy. 


And he recognizes the usual points of patient 
resistance: “Nothing is so hard to accept for 
the voice professional as the fact that an im- 
pairment of his voice has a purely functional 
basis.” “The secret of normal function is not 
relaxation . .. but the use of the right muscles 
and the application of the right degree of muscle 
tonus.” “The critical phase of the treatment 
comes when the patient has to learn to 
accept permanently the free speech offered and 
demonstrated to him. - 

For these, and many other useful attitudes 
here presented for the first time, so far as the 
reviewer knows, with M.D. 
behind them—this book is worth owning, read- 
ing with a chuckle, and lending out a great deal. 

PAUL C. BOOMSLITER, 


New York State College for Teachers 


the weight of an 


CLINICIAN’S HANDBOOK FOR AUDITORY 
TRAINING. By J. C. Kelly. Dubuque: Wm. 
C. Brown Co., 1953; pp. iv+155. $2.00. 


The above handbook was prepared for the 
speech and hearing therapist and designed 
for auditory training of hard-of-hearing adults 
and children ten years and older. The objective 
of the handbook is to develop listening atten- 
tion, speech sound discrimination and auditory 
memory span through progressively more diffi 
cult auditory training lessons. 

A brief discussion of the listening act and 
adaptation to amplification serves as a prelude 
features of the handbook: the 
and auditory 


to the central 
speech-hearing 
training lessons. 

The section on “Evaluating Speech-Hearing”’ 
reviews several speech reception studies and sets 
criteria for a clinically useful speech-hearing 
test. The test structured to meet the criteria 
consists of twenty lists containing twenty-five 
items. Each item includes three letters drawn 
from nineteen letters of the alphabet. The 
author is cognizant of the limitations of such 
a procedure, but feels the practical virtues of 
a test so constructed outweigh the limitations 
Responses ninety percent correct are designated 
as adequate listening ability for conversation 

The handbook is a series of 


diagnostic test 


body of the 
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talker-listener auditory training exercises. Each 
lesson consists of a speaker list and two answer 
sheets and is preceded by suggestions to the 
teacher. The number, 
progressing from letters and numbers to words 
and sentences. Each is further divided 
for special purposes into two or more units, 
and each subdivided unit contains several lists 
of items. Scoring the lessons and the diagnostic 


lessons are seven in 


lesson 


test is relatively simple. 

This handbook appears to the reviewer to be 
practical and flexible and its judicious use 
cannot but be of real value to the teacher and 
the therapist. 

KeirH R. St. ONGE, 


University of New Mexico 


SPEECH: A HANDBOOK OF VOICE TRAIN- 
ING, DICTION, AND PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
By Dorothy Mulgrave. With Chapters by 
Wilbur E. Gilman and Wilbert L. Pronovost. 
(College Outline Series, No. 89). New York: 
Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1954; pp. xviit+270. 
$1.50. 

According to the prefatory note, the present 
volume is intended to serve either as a text- 
book or as a “general supplement for use with 
The book contains two 
follows a 


specialized textbooks.” 
general sections. Part One, which 
brief introductory chapter, is devoted to the 
“Speech Arts” and includes chapters on public 
speaking, argumentation and debate (by Gil- 
man), and on semantics, group discussion, par- 
liamentary procedure, oral interpretation, dra- 
matics, and speaking over the air. Part Two, 
the “Speech Sciences,” contains chapters on the 
mechanisms of speech and hearing (by Prono- 
vost), and on speech pathology and the sounds 


of American English. 

The material is presented in a concise and 
clearly organized manner and should be most 
useful to a beginning student who wishes to 
get a general idea of the range of the speech 
field. The volume might also be useful as a 
text in a beginning college or junior college 
survey course. One of the chief values of the 
book is the “Tabulated Bibliography of Stand- 
ard Textbooks” which appears in the Preface. 
The Bibliography lists a number of the well- 
texts in the various fields, and cites 
references pertinent to the various topics 
treated by the authors. A useful supplementary 
feature is the “Quick Reference Table to 
Standard Textbooks.” 


known 


The book abbreviated in 
scope to permit adequate treatment of any one 


The supplementary 


is obviously too 


topic. readily available 


references, however, would facilitate its use as 
a basic outline for course work. Attempts at 
brevity can easily lead to the distortions of 
oversimplification, and thus a student reading 
this book without benefit of counsel might get 
an unrealistic view of the various phases of 
speech and drama. The purposes of the book 
per se, however, seem ably accomplished. 
Warp RAsMus, 
San Jose State College 


TEACHING SPEECH IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By Willard J. Friederich and Ruth A. Wilcox. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1953; 


pp. xi+487. $4.75. 


This book brings together opinions of author 
ities on persistent problems of speech educa- 
tion and directs the teacher to specific methods 
for improving speech habits. Its distinguishing 
characteristic lies in the number of carefully 
selected, well documented, exact quotations or 
ganized under the three sections of the book: 
Part One, “An Approach to Teaching the 
Fundamentals of Speech”; Part Two, “Teaching 
the Forms of Speech”; Part Three, “Evaluating 
Results of the Teaching of Speech.” 


Part One, which is made up of three chap- 
ters, attempts in Chapter One to help the 
speech teacher to locate himself in the general 
education picture, and to find his responsibility 
in the secondary school. Chapter Two aims at 
consideration for all students from the handi- 
capped to the gifted and directs diagnoses to 
discover needs. Chapter Three is devoted to 
the direct improvement of such elements of 
speech as poise, bodily action, voice, diction, 
language and meaning, speech style, inter- 
personal relations and creative listening. 


Part Two, consisting of thirteen chapters 
covering the various types of speech activity 
generally encountered on the secondary level, 
is the major part of the book. Because a very 
special attempt has been made to treat each 
activity thoroughly, this section is repetitive 
and confused. Principles which should be 
mastered and applied as general guides, ap- 
plicable in teaching every speech activity, are 
stated in slightly different language in each 
chapter and never recognized as basic laws of 
learning. 

Part Three is made up of two chapters: “The 
Principles of Evaluation” and “Techniques of 
Measurement in Speech.” Here we have help- 
ful checklists, charts, rating scales, and descrip- 
tions of various types of examinations. The 


picture of the adolescent who is to be graded 
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is not clear, which is unfortunate since an 
understanding of his peculiar characteristics is 
at the heart of successful evaluation. 


According to the Preface, Teaching Speech in 
High Schools was written for the beginning 
teacher. With this teacher in mind, the authors 
have made available numerous quotations re- 
lated to major controversial issues in speech. 
They have hoped in this way to help the in- 
experienced to evolve individual philosophies. 
In my estimation the book will not accomplish 
this, The numerous short opinions taken out 
of context, quoted directly without interpreta- 
tion, succeed in clouding rather than clarifying 
issues. 

The chief contribution of the book rests in 
numerous specific devices, methods, and tech- 
niques which can be recommended by the 
authors because they are the result of practical 
experience. 

GiaApys L. BORCHERS, 
University of Wisconsin 


LEARNING PARLIAMENTARY PROCE 
DURE. By Alice Sturgis. New York: The 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 1953; pp. xvi+ 
358. $4.00. 


By clearly exposing the background, theory, 
and general rules for conducting meetings and 
assemblies, this work makes a contribution to 
the literature on parliamentary law. It avoids 
the mistake of too many books of giving rules 
without showing how they fit into a whole 
pattern of procedure. There are so many rules 
that many who try to learn parliamentary law 
find only complexity and lack of clarity about 
what comes first, what last, what is more im- 
portant, and what less. Miss Sturgis goes far 
in removing this ~omplexity, though she does 
this in part by eliminating many less frequently 
used, but none-the-less occasionally most im- 
portant rules. This will leave the student who 
wishes to have complete knowledge of the 
subject inadequately prepared. For one ex- 
ample, what happens to the previous question 
if a motion is laid on the table, referred to a 
committee, or becomes old business in another 
meeting? Written in commendable literary style, 
the work makes a particular contribution in 
Part One, “Procedure: Its Principles and Gen- 
eral Rules,” in Part “Organizations: 
Their Structure and Functions,” and in “Defi- 
nitions of Parliamentary Terms.” In Part Two, 
motions and 


Three, 


a discussion of parliamentary 
procedures, some rules purposely vary some- 
what from those parliamentarians are used to. 
With commendable discrimination, a few tradi- 


tional rules are eliminated; and another, To 
Fix Time to Which to Adjourn, is combined 
with To Recess. 

that the author 
minimizes the work of General Henry Robert 
as outdated and encouraging “frustration and 
Robert’s manual is not scrip- 


It is unfortunate, however, 


disagreement.” 
ture from on high; but it has served and is 
serving a great social need, is far from out 
dated, and does not in the slightest degree en- 
courage the “fight image” or advocate obstructive 
methods. Furtherance of the democratic process 
necessitates frustrating a temporary, unrepresen 


tative majority so that a true majority may 
prevail: hence, Robert’s inclusion of the mo- 
Entered on the 


Miss Sturgis omits this motion, and 


tion To Reconsider and Have 
Minutes. 
also the procedure of “calling up” the simple 


motion of Reconsider, and thus omits the 
principal defense against temporary majorities 
This work (and Sturgis’ Standard Code of Pa 
book is 


based) represents scholarship and initiative, and 


liamentary Procedure, on which this 


its legal approach has value. However, the 
author makes too much of a fetish of this, as 
if it were the only consideration, a position 
which cannot be supported. Though this work 
and the Code claim to be a new parliamentary 
approach, in reality they are an abridged and 
Robert’s Rules. 


They treat the more obvious, usual procedures 


sometimes usefully modified 
of meetings and should thus serve a real need 
They 


however, be considered a substitute for Robert’s 


of thousands of organizations. cannot, 


in the preparation of college students for 


organizational and legislative leadership. 

This is an attractive work of printing and 
bookmaking, with cartoons illustrating numer 
ous jingles on almost every third page. A con- 
siderable proportion of these, however, are 
irrelevant and non-illustrative, thus raising the 
doubtful if 


that 


question of purpose. It is many 


college teachers will feel they have to 
carry over comic-book practices to college stu 
dents in order to interest and teach them. In 
telligent students might, themselves, resent the 
implication. Does the publisher assume that 


sound instructional material must be made 
palatable to college students and emotionally 
mature community leaders by jingle-cartoon re 
lief? Does this represent a new approach to 
publishing which will be extended to more 
and more texts? 

ARLEIGH B. WILLIAMSON, 


New York Universit 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING IN INTERGROUP 
EDUCATION: EVALUATION OF WORK- 
SHOPS. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1953; pp. 243- $2.50. 


The education world has become “workshop 
conscious.” In fact almost every kind of con- 
ference in education has the term “workshop” 
tacked on somewhere in the program. Un- 
fortunately, many so-called “workshops” do not 
by any stretch of imagination fit the requisites 
of “The Workshop Way of Learning,” as Kelley 
has described it. It is significant, therefore, that 
a considerable body of literature is developing 
which describes the application of the workshop 
principle to specific training objectives and 
content problems. Hilda Taba’s report of the 
six workshops in Intergroup Education held at 
the University of Chicago from 1945 to 1950 
is a significant contribution to this body of 
material, 

One of the more significant aspects of the 
report is the attempt to evaluate the outcomes 
and the values of the workshops. Unlike many 
reports of this nature this study admits frankly 
to the great difficulties in making adequate 
evaluation and qualifies its observations very 
well. Techniques of measurement included inter- 
view, questionnaire, follow-up studies, socio- 
metric schedules, case-study tests, critical ob- 
servation of learning activities, personal testi- 
monials concerning feelings and impressions of 
the experience, and staff observation and 
analysis. 

In summarizing the experience and drawing 
conclusions from the study some very significant 
generalizations were explored. It was felt that 
the focus of learning on action projects holds 
an important clue to the nature and value of 
the workshop. Further, it was felt that the 
action principle needed to be supported with an 
integration of ideas from many different sources. 
The report makes adequate warning about 
the danger of assuming that the action ap- 
proach is a “magic wand.” It requires “. . . a 
carefully planned organization of the entire 
program, from designing the levels of work to 
thoughtful selection of materials to be used.” 


The emphasis on group discussion and group 
procedures was balanced by other techniques. 
The great difficulty of deciding just what type 
of techniques work best for given conditions 
was constantly recognized. The planners tried 

. to avoid an imbalance in the direction of 
learning experiences which were apt to induce 
passivity and to reduce active responsibility for 
learning processes.” The Chicago workshops 
seemed to show that no one isolated technique 


was efficacious: it was the interrelation of the 
various techniques in particular sequences that 
seemed to provide the greatest value. As to 
just what sequences were most appropriate the 
report states that the evidence is insufficient to 
determine. Some consistency in pattern, how- 
ever, was required and the study emphasizes thc 
significance of this. 

In general the report is a provocative bit of 
work that helps to raise and point up many of 
the critical problems involved in workshop plan- 
ning and organization. Many problems are still 
unsolved in respect to the organization and 
function of such meetings. This study does not 
gloss over these problems nor ignore them. The 
era of viewing workshops through rose-colored 
glasses is apparently being replaced by a period 
of objective search for the facts. Interesting and 
amazing things do happen in many workshops, 
and we need to know more about the why and 
how of these things. This report should help to 
define some of the variables of studies aimed at 
the discovery of facts concerning these 
phenomena. 

JOHN KELTNER, 
University of Oklahoma 


GROUP DYNAMICS: RESEARCH AND THE- 
ORY. By Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin 
Zander. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson 
and Company, 1953; pp. xiii+642. $6.00. 


This excellent book answers splendidly the 
great need for a selective reporting of signifi- 
cant research done recently on group relations 
and group functioning. Its reach is wide; its 
adaptation of varied materials to the unity of 
the volume is praiseworthy; its chapters in- 
troducing the major sections are discriminating 
and clear. 

The authors have chosen six theoretically 
defined problem areas, and within each have 
selected significant articles presenting (with 
few exceptions) empirical findings from quanti- 
tative research. These reports represent the 
work of fifty-one scholars who have investigated 
in widely varied situations and from many dif- 
ferent points of interest. 


The six problem-areas are these: 
Approaches to the Study of Groups 
Group Cohesiveness 
Group Pressures and Group Standards 
Group Goals and Group Locomotion 
The Structural Properties of Groups 
Leadership 
These reports have been reprinted from var- 
ious sources with excellent diagrams and charts; 
for maximum contribution to the efficiency of 
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the volume some of them have been carefully 
condensed from chapters or from more techni- 
cal or lengthy articles. 

The authors have written remarkably able 
introductions to each section. Here they ex- 
plain the scope of the problem-area under 
consideration, discuss terms, review antecedent 
research where necessary, and give a brief over- 
view of the studies to be reported in the sec- 
tion. These are extremely well-done, careful 
appraisals, and if read in succession—even with- 
out the excellent detailed research reports which 
they introduce—give the reader an integrated 
picture of the whole field of group dynamics. 

This volume gives an effective picture of re- 
search completed; it vividly suggests wide 
reaches of work yet to be done in exploring 
the functioning of groups. It will be of much 
value indeed to teachers, researchers, social 
workers—to all who work seriously with groups. 

LAuRA CROWELL, 
University of Washington 


PEOPLE IN LIVINGSTON: A READER FOR 
ADULTS LEARNING ENGLISH. By Virginia 
French Allen. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1953; pp. vit122. $1.25. 

Foreign students have an elementary 
knowledge of English will find this an excellent 
book. The author has skillfully embodied the 
principles of learning a foreign language into 
a series of twenty prose selections that are 
easily readable, conversational in style, idiomatic, 
amusing, and provocative of considerable dis- 
cussion. The unifying theme of People in Liv- 
ingston is the activity of the middle-class in 
America in the year 1953. Since their cultural 
habits are in marked contrast to those of people 
in other countries, the readings provide a basis 
for lively speaking situations. Line drawings 
that depict the characters in action, accompany 
the text. 

In each dialogue or story several grammar 
patterns are repeated over and over. Objective 
tests of comprehension follow each unit in the 
form of multiple-choice questions. The total 
vocabulary is limited to 800 words, 600 of 
which are presumed to be familiar to the 
student. There are 200 “new words” which ap- 
pear with an explanation in footnotes when they 
are first used and are then repeated in alpha- 
betical order at the end of the book. The plan 
is to be commended. 

One might take exception to some of the 
definitions which are connotative, restricted, or 
on a few occasions even beg the question. An 
example is the explanation of Socialists— 


who 


“There are many Republicans and many Demo 
crats in the United States, but there are not so 
Words 
better. 


many Socialists.” that are not so con- 
troversial fare much 
The reading material has been so carefully 
organized that it can be used by English lan- 
guage teachers as a model in the construction of 
passages with more advanced vocabularies and 
other linguistic structures. The colloquial style 
and the disciplined composition of the material 
lend the readings to effective use by teachers of 
the deaf, for whose students spoken English is 
also a foreign language. 
BEATRICE JACOBY, 
Queens College 


BRIEFLY NOTED 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH: HIS LIFE AND 
LEGEND. By Bradford Smith. Philadelphia: 
The J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953; pp 
375. $5.00. 


In the rigorous re-examination 
early history is undergoing, it was inevitable 
that some writers would be attracted to the 
maze of legend and fact that is the fabulous 
Captain Smith: adventurer, soldier, slave, ex- 
plorer, colonist, President of Virginia, Admiral 
of New England, and historian. Now, Bradford 
Smith’s biography seriously compares the quite 
copious writings of the Captain with other 
accounts and the Captain’s own sources. With 
the aid of a competent monograph on the 
Hungarian and Transylvanian campaigns of 
1601-1602 by Laura Polanyi Smith and shrewd 
evaluations of place-names used by the Captain 
in his True Travels, the author seems to sub- 
stantiate much of John Smith’s story of his 
battles, slavery, and 


which out 


European wanderings, 
escape. 

Likewise, the Virginia and New 
narratives have been diligently 
Especially fine re-analysis of motives and other 
elements in the historical evidence bring 
Bradford Smith to conclude that Pocahontas 
probably did rescue Captain John and that 
most of his American stories are to be believed. 
So, the Smith story has completed a full 
cycle from his original narrative through ex- 
elaborate reaf- 


England 
compared. 


tensive repudiation to an 
firmation. 

Aside from references 
John’s speaking in Virginia, 
from which are compared for 
historically minded students of public address 
will enjoy a volume which combines a romantic 


life of adventure with problems in historiogra- 


some to Captain 
excerpts 


many 


some 
styles, 
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phy so as to produce a very satisfactory equiv- 
alent of a first-rate detective story. 
GEORGE V. BOHMAN, 
Wayne University 


PETER E. DIETZ: LABOR PRIEST. By Mary 
Harrita Fox. Notre University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1953; pp. ix+285. $4.75. 


Dame: 


In recounting the role of Peter Dietz as a 
labor priest, the author details the influence of 
the Church move- 
ment in the early twentieth century. Father 


upon the American social 
Dietz was instrumental in keeping the A. F. of 
L. conservative in its fight against Marxian 
Socialism. He agitated for Catholic industrial 
conferences, worked out contracts for the build- 
ing trades in Cincinnati, and set up the first 
Catholic labor college in the nation. His per- 
sonal friends, such leaders as John P. Frey, 
Daniel Tobin, Matthew Woll, and Philip Mur- 
ray, gratefully recall his work. Said Murray: 
“He strongly the rights of labor to 
organize and bargain collectively. This he did 
at a time when few public figures were willing 
to do so. His was one of the clear voices 
of the Church for social justice through union 
organization. In his field he was a pioneer.” 


voiced 


It should be interesting to the readers of 
the Journal that public speaking and _ parlia- 
mentary procedure were incorporated into the 
curricula of the labor colleges and schools of 
social service which Father Dietz projected 
and organized. 

The book is a re’'sion of the author’s doctoral 
dissertation and reads as such. It is a valuable 
reference work. 

WILLIAM J. ELSEN, 
University of Notre Dame 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS IN CONGRESS. 


By George G. Galloway. New York: The 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1953; pp. 
xii+689. $6.00. 


The author of this work is an experienced 
observer of events in Washington, D. C. As 
Senior Specialist, in the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress he brings to 
his writing the thoroughness of high scholarship 
and a style that makes for interesting reading. 
The approach is realistic. The author cites 
example after example to illustrate his con- 
tentions. 

Like The Legislative Struggle by Bertram M. 
Gross (McGraw-Hill, 1953), this book should 
prove to be of considerable value to students 
of contemporary public address in the United 
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States Congress. In the sense that the Congress 
and its committees provide both “audiences” 
and discussion groups for the nation’s legis- 
lators, the analysis by Galloway is excellent, 
particularly in his chapters concerning “The 
Individual Congressman” and 
the floor and in committee. The influence of 
the executive in the legislative process is treated 
in detail of value to students interested in the 
legislative influence and effectiveness of speeches 
by the President of the United States. 
Rosert F. Ray, 
State University of Iowa 


procedures on 


THE YALTA BETRAYAL. By Felix Wittmer. 
Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
1953; PP- 135. $1.25. 

[his short paper bound book, written in a 
loose, journalistic, slangy style, purports to 
show that “the Yalta Pact itself represents a 
betrayal of American principles” and that “the 
Communist world conspiracy assailed and 
America without and within.” 

WALDO W. BRADEN, 
Louisiana State University 


undermined 


\ GUIDE TO HELP THE SEVERELY HARD- 
OF-HEARING CHILD. By Helen Hulick 
Beebe. Basel, Switzerland: S. Karger, 1953. 


This little book is presented, the author tells 
us in the foreword, to demonstrate to the 
reader the importance of hearing aids and 
auditory training for the very young hard-of- 
hearing child. Six well chosen and well re- 
counted case histories illustrate the point. It is 
hard to see how the reader can be left with 
any doubt of our ability and obligation to give 
severely hard-of-hearing children early op- 
portunity to learn to hear and to speak. Mrs. 
that 


obviate the need for training in a school for 


Beebe’s contention this will frequently 
the deaf is well supported by the experiences 


of these children and their parents. 


The remainder of the book is a very brief 
survey of methods of hearing testing and 
training for young hearing handicapped chil- 
dren. Many clinicians will prefer not to use 
it as a guide to parents, because of the 
author’s firmly stated preference for the use 
of Urbantschitsch whistles in testing and the 
chewing method in training. On the 
hand, the presentation is too compact to be 
very useful to the clinician himself. It is to be 
hoped that the limitations of the latter half 


of the book will not restrict the circulation of 


other 
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the case histories which make up its first—and 


better—half. 
GEORGE HERMAN, 


University of Michigan 


SPEECH COMPOSITION. By William Nor- 
wood Brigance. (Second Edition). New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953; pp. 
vii+385. $3.00. 

This revision leaves “unchanged the basic 
principles of the earlier [1937] edition,” but we 
note with interest that at least four illustrations 
from the speeches of William Jennings Bryan 
have been eliminated—examples from Herbert 
Hoover and Estes Kefauver substitute for two 
of them; Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “Speech Ma- 
terials File” replaces Irvin §S. Cobb's card 
catalogue of short stories; several illustrations 
from Winston Churchill's speeches have been 
inserted; an essay on higher education replaces 
one on the tariff problem. 

Brigance has indeed succeeded in bringing 
his own supporting materials up to date. A 
before, this text identifies and clarifies th 
timeless principles of effective public address 
in a challenging, interesting manner. It con- 
tinues to be an outstanding contribution to 


speech pedagogy. git Pree 
EARNEST BRANDENBURG, 


Washington University 


YOU'RE THE SPEAKER. By Vera Gough 
New York: William Morrow & Company, 
1954; Pp- 158. $2.50. 

Vera Gough has written this book for the 
person who would teach himself to be a 
speaker. She divides each chapter into two 
sections. First, by using many illustrations, she 
develops the importance of a particular aspect 
of a speech: then in the second portion she 
presents tests by which a person may check 
his ability and by which he may measure his 
improvement. For example, she deals with 
timing, active listening, volume of voice, how 
to sit on the platform, etc. Chapter Sixteen has 
some interesting suggestions for the fashion com- 
mentator. However, the tendency is to over- 
simplify the problems discussed—do this or 
don’t do this and success will be yours. The 
speech trained person will find little that is 


new or of interest. 
ALICE DONALDSON, 


Clayton High School, St. Louis 


INTERPRETATIVE READING. By Sara Low 
rey and Gertrude E. Johnson. (Revised 
Edition). New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1953; pp. xviit+595. $3.75. 


The major changes in this revised edition 


are found in the foreword, with its excellent 


discussion of the core position held by inte 
pretation in the speech field, and in an add 
chapter on bodily action. Great stress is pla 
on the inter-relationship of voice and body 
and of feeling and body. The expanded dis 


course on empathy points to the importance of 
the whole body responding to the situation 
Character delineation receives new treatment 
with the emphasis placed upon mental attitude 
Ihe “offstage technique” is explained and 
advocated. 

The example and discussion of the lectur 
recital and the syllabus for a college course in 
interpretative reading are of greater value than 
the deleted Calendar of Programs 

This sound textbook expounding “think- 
ing with the senses” has been made even more 
valuable by these additions and revisions 

Leste IRENE COGER, 


Southwest Missouri State College 


'4EALTH AND SAFETY PLAYS AND PRO 
GRAMS. By Aileen Fisher. Boston: Plays, 
Inc., 1953; pp. vilit+267. $3.50 


This collection of plays, skits, group readings, 
songs and recitations is an attempt to enliven 
the teaching of health and safety by the use 
of dialogue or rhyme, and sometimes by a 
combination of the two, that is considerably 
less than felicitous. There is little originality o1 
excitement in the handling of topics and 
themes. No preface or foreword is included, but 
the book is apparently intended for use in 
the lower grades of the elementary school. It 
is the opinion of this reviewer that any reason 
ably intelligent group of fourth graders could 
develop materials as good as those offered, 
and the children would profit by the experi 
ence of doing their own thinking and planning 
This collection is banal and fails to provide 
Situations or problems calculated to evoke 
the creative imagination of lively youngsters. 
The author depends very largely upon pun 
and parody to supply rather labored touches 
of humor. “Production Notes” provided for 
each of the fourteen “plays” in the volume add 
nothing to what the reader can easily figure 


out from the scripts themselves. 

The elementary school teacher who _ is 
desperate for material may find the book use 
ful on occasion. It is not of the calibre that 
wears well enough to become a permanent ad 
dition to the resourceful teacher's working kit 

EVELYN KONIGSBERG, 
New York City Board of Education 
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PARKER'S TELEVISION PLAYS. By Ken- 
neth T. Parker. Minneapolis: The North- 
western Press, 1954; Pp. 245. $2.75. 


This collection of eight plays, all written by 
Ken to make original 
television scripts available at low royalty cost 
production on local television 
strives for variety in 


Parker, is an attempt 


for amateur 
Mr. 


the collection by 


stations Parker 


including his versions of 


farce, comic, supernatural, horror, 


mystery and tragic drama. He is probably best 
depend on elements of 


suspense, 


in the plots which 
suspense. None of the dramas present insur- 
mountable production problems and this type 
of collection could be quite useful to college, 
university and little theatre groups who seek 
outlet in staging television drama either as a 
laboratory project or for local broadcast. The 
volume also includes a chapter by Joseph 
Carleton Beal outlining some of the television 
production problems faced by outside groups 
or workshops in producing drama programs 
over local television stations. 

GLENN STARLIN, 


University of Oregon 


WEIRD TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By Eisaburo 
Tokyo: Tokyo Ltd., 


1953; pp. ili+127. $2.50. 


Kusano. News Service, 


Although poorly bound, this small volume 


presents a rich collection of some of the best 
folk tales of old Japan. These are tales which 
have provided the backgrounds for some ten 
Noh plays (Japan’s oldest classic drama, origi- 
nating in the Shinto religious ceremonies) and 
Kabuki dramas, all of 


the contemporary repertoire. 


for six which are in 


In each tale, the original story is outlined, 
followed by a summary of its Noh 


and then its Kabuki adaptation if any. Three 


treatment, 


interesting sections on ghost-lore, an introduc- 
tion to Noh plays, and a discussion of the origin 
of the Oni, or demons of Japan, are included. 
witches, the Oni are 


Similar to our Western 


humans, either dead or alive, possessing un- 
usual occult powers by which they can perform 
miraculous deeds either for good or evil. They 
are always disguised at the beginning of the 
tale, but their true identity is revealed in the 


climax scenes. 


The ten illustrations, though poorly printed, 


enrich the volume for the Western reader. 
This book will be of interest both to the stu- 


dent of Japanese theatre and literature, and to 


all who are interested in the rich heritage of 
theatre throughout the world. 
Betry McGee VErrer, 
University of Virginia, Ext. Div. 


GUIDE TO AMERICAN LITERATURE AND 
ITS BACKGROUNDS SINCE 1890. By How- 
ard Mumford Jones. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1953; pp. 151. $1.50. 
Intended as a guide to Afnerican literature 


and its background since 1890, this volume 
presents selective lists of books (sometimes an- 
notated in two parts. Part One contains books 
about literature in five main divisions plus 
lists of magazines, historical events, and 
memorable publishing dates. Part Two gives 


literary titles in three divisions. Major divisions 


are analyzed into numerous subdivisions in- 
tended to “impose intellectual order upon 
confusion.” These lists will prove useful for 


ready reference to students and teachers. 
Guy CARDWELL, 


Washington University 


TOWARD A DEMOCRATIC WORK PROCESS. 
By Fred H. Blum. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1953; pp. xxit+229. $3.50. 


Of primary interest to industrial relations 
and management experts, this book should be 
of vital interest and concern to the speech 
profession and will substantiate the growing 
awareness of the vast problem of industrial com- 
munications. In a searching analysis of manage- 
ment and labor practices in a major industry 
(George A. Hormel & Company) where he spent 
almost two years on research, the author de- 
scribes the forces converging “toward a demo- 
cratic work process,” draws conclusions, and 
makes recommendations. All this is done in an 
interesting and absorbing narrative account of 
the company organization, union progress and 


activities, and worker attitudes. 

For the student of communication there are 
these thought-provoking items: a large per- 
centage of workers do not want to participate 
in solving management problems, believing that 
management is a special field for those who 
supervise them; self-expression does not follow 
automatically by telling workers they are free 
to express themselves; only a small percentage of 
workers attend and participate in their own 
union meetings; real worker participation and 
expression can only be achieved within a truly 
democratic structure, thus necessitating changes 
in the traditional organization of industries 
which will bring about committees and group 
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relationships where management and _ labor 
both feel they are working toward a common 
goal. 

HAROLD P. ZELKO, 


The Pennsylvania State University 


HOW TO BE A BOARD OR COMMITTEE 
MEMBER. By Roy Sorenson. New York: 
Association Press, 1953; pp. 64. $1.00. 


This book is a‘popular condensation of the 
author’s manual on board organization, The 
Art of Board Membership, published in 1950 
(The essential detail of the earlier book is 
presented in more graphical form, and most 
of the cartoons by George Lichty have been re- 
tained). This manual is designed primarily for 
members of social agency boards, and seems to 
have a two-fold purpose: (1) to acquaint the 
new board member with the operation of a 
board, and (2) to outline the relation of the 
board to the executive of the agency. The title 
however, is misleading. Though Mr. Sorenson 
suggests that “this small book” might well be 
packaged in a kit of materials for new board 
members, only four pages and two cartoons are 
concerned directly with the responsibilities of 
board members. Much more attention is given 
to the roles of the board chairman and the 
executive. The author's expressed purpose is to 
offer practical suggestions which combine the 
concepts, values and practices of both manage 
ment and social work. However, the attempted 
balance between these two approaches seems to 
emphasis to the structure and 
than to the human re- 


give more 
function of boards 
lations problems with which they must deal. 
As a quick index, however, to the general prob- 
lems of board organization, this primer for 
board members of voluntary social organizations 
should be useful to the new board member, the 
board chairman, and the agency executive. 
Louise GOBLE, 
Washington Universit) 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE MADE 
EASY: A VISUAL AID BASED ON ROB- 
ERT’S RULES OF ORDER. By Rheva Ott 
Shryock. Ellenton, Offset 
Press, 1953; pp. 16. $2.50. 


Florida: College 


As a visual aid for quick reference, this work 
is practicable and accurate. Listed on what ap- 
pears to be a first page are all the motions of 
parliamentary procedure. This page is broken 
up into many indented pages, which can be 
flipped up for location of rules in syllabus 
form, applicable to the particular motion. The 


method is not new; but in this case it is sing 


ularly well arranged and made very useful 


The limitations of this and similar parlia- 
mentary syllabi, however, is that it lacks the 
background material essential to understanding 
of general procedure, of purpose in employing 
specific rules, and of relations of rule to rule 
in an integrated pattern. For this reason it 
would hardly serve as a basic instructional text 
Even so, it might be 


in parliamentary law. 


valuable in a _ college where parliamentary 


procedure is only a part of a course, were 
it not for the $2.50 cost. If it sold for $.75 or 
$1.00, a price more appropriate to its cost of 
production, it might be recommended as an 
adjunct to speech-course instruction. 
ARLEIGH B. WILLIAMSON, 
New York University 


FEACHING SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY 


SCHOOL. By Karl Robinson. (Second 

Edition). New York: Longmans, Green and 

Company, 1954; pp. viit+438. $4.25 

This revised edition of a pioneer text in 
speech education has been prepared for the 
inexperienced prospective teacher. Although 


the revision is not a major one, the changes 
made serve to bring this valuable book up to 
The tripartite 
organization: 
“Problems in 


its original 
Speech In- 
First 
Speech 


date. text retains 
\ffecting 


Teaching the 


“Factors 


struction,” 


Course,” and “Directing Extra-class 
Activities 
noteworthy in this revision are the guides and 
strengthen Part 


docu- 


and Contests.” Features particularly 


examples in learning which 
Two, and the addition of a 


mented chapter on text books and teaching aids 


carefully 


which will be welcomed by the experienced 
and the inexperienced alike. 

Ihe second edition of 
first, is a good text. The 
will find it especially useful, since it tells him 
exactly what to do in the approach to speech 
teaching and provides him with specific tech- 


niques and devices for improving the total 


like the 
teacher 


this book, 


beginning 


speech process. 
Guapys L. BORCHERS, 
University of Wisconsin 
rHE NURSERY SCHOOI 
Translated by Charles L. 
The Philosophical Li- 


PSYCHOLOGY IN 
By Nelly Wolffheim. 
Hannam. New York: 
brary, Inc., 1953; pp. 144. $3-75- 
This book is a worthy contribution to the 

field of early childhood development. It presents 

a significant way of understanding and helping 
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the young child through a modern psychological 
The author 


from her own practical experiences cites case 


approach in the Nursery School. 


studies concerning home-school and _ teacher 
child relationships, revealing not only an 
objective, scientific, viewpoint but depth of 


understanding of children’s experiences in a 
complex modern world. 

Significant discussion concerning children’s 
friendships, play and occupations, and demands 
of communal life in terms of adjustment, is 
presented. Of value to the speech teacher and 
guidance instructor is the emphasis on protect- 
ing the emotional stability of the child in 
developing his personality. 

I think the author's thesis is to show that 
action and speech are based on thought and 
that a child can only say what he thinks. Her 
interest is therefore concerned with a psy 
choanalytical method in early childhood edu- 
cation in order to benefit the individual and 
the community. 

Rusy NEVINS, 


Wilson Teachers College 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII AND ALASKA. 
Edited by Edward Latham. The Refere:.ce 
Shelf, Volume 25, Number 5. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1953; pp. 197. $1.75. 
“Should states 49 and 50 be admitted is the 
question debated pro and con in the just 
published Reference Shelf compilation of au- 
thoritative opinion. . . .” 


AID, TRADE AND TARIFFS. Edited by Clif 
ton H. Kreps, Jr. and Juanita Morris Kreps. 
The Reference Shelf, Volume 25, Number 6. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1953; Pp. 202. $1.75. 


LANGUAGE, TRUTH AND LOGIC. By Alfred 
Jules Ayer. New York: Dover Publications, 
Inc., 1953; pp. 160. $1.25. A paperbound “stu- 
dent’s edition” of the volume first published 
by Ayer in 1936. 


THE SELECTED LETTERS OF LORD BY- 
RON. Edited by Jacques Barzun. New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Young, Inc., 1953; pp. 
xliv+276. $3.75. Another volume in the Great 
Letters series, with notes and a critical intro- 
duction by the editor. 


THE ANTIOCH 
Paul Bixler. Cleveland: 


ANTHOLOGY. Edited by 
The World Publish- 


ing Company, 1953; pp. ixt+470. $6.00. A se 


lection of essays, stories, poetry and reviews 
from the Antioch College magazine, a quarter- 
ly founded for the purpose of applying “schol- 


arship in the solution of social problems.” 


COLUMBIA VIKING DESK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Edited by William and 
New York: The Viking 1953; pp- 
viiit+1092. $7.95. version of the 


Bridgwater others 
Press, 
A reduced 
large one-volume Columbia Encyclopedia, in 
31,000 articles and a million and a quarter 
words. In condensing entries from the parent 
work, the editors have labored with the needs 
of the “ordinary in mind. Maps, 
illustrations, tables and an extensive system of 


reader” 


cross reference add greatly to the serviceability 
of the book. 


DICTIONARY OF SHAKESPEARE QUOTA- 
TIONS. Compiled by D. C. Browning. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1953; pp. 

v+560. $4.50. Extracts from contemporary 

writings on Shakespeare, brief summaries of 
the plays, and an index to the more than 
three thousand quotations, which range from 


“jewels five words long” to complete speeches. 


LEARNING TO READ: A HANDBOOK FOR 
TEACHERS. By Homer L. J. Carter and 
Dorothy J. McGinnis. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953; pp. vii+214. 
$3.50. A book “designed to provide definite, 
specific, and practical suggestions for the im- 
provement of reading at all levels. . . . No 
attempt has been made to emphasi.e the dif- 
ference between initial instruction and correc 
tive reading.” 


HE BEST HUMOR FROM PUNCH. Edited 
by William Cole and Illustrated by Sprod. 
Cleveland: The World Publishing Company, 
1953; PP. 350. “Over one hundred 
sketches, articles poems, selected with 
loving care from the postwar years of Punch.” 


$3.50. 
and 


HE WIT AND WISDOM OF OLIVER WEN- 
DELL HOLMES, FATHER AND SON. Edited 
by Lester E. Denonn. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1953; pp. xiv+116. $3.00. “This is the 
seventh volume in the Beacon Wit and Wis- 
dom Series, in which the highly refined ‘best’ 
of the great thinkers is presented in nugget 
form, following the various categories of their 
writings and conversations.” 


ADVANCING JOURNALISM. Edited by John 
E. Drewry. Athens, Georgia: University of 
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157. $2.00. “Press, 
Rela- 


tions and Advertising as seen through insti 


Georgia Press, 1953; pp. x4 


Radio, Television, Periodicals, Public 
tutes and special occasions of the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism, 1952-1953.” 


HE LITERARY HISTORY OF ROME: FROM 
THE ORIGINS TO THE CLOSE OF THI 
GOLDEN AGE. By J. Wight Duff. Edited by 
A. M. Duff. (Third edition). New York: 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1953; pp. xvit535. $7.50. 
A re-issue of the first volume of Duff's history, 
which has been out of print for many years. 
The editor has not disturbed the text of the 


second edition (1910), but has contributed 
twenty-four pages of Bibli- 


ography citing pertinent writings of the past 


Supplementary 
forty years. 


A SUMMONING OF STONES. By Anthony 
Hecht. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1954; pp. 64. $2.50. Poems, written since 1947, 
by an instructor in English at Bard College. 


‘HE PHILOSOPHY OF HEGEL. Edited by 
Carl J. Friedrich. New York: The Modern 
Library, 1953; pp. Ixiv+552. $1.25. “Hegel's 
conceptions of history, philosophy, logic, pol- 
itics, aesthetics, law and justice” in a volume 
intended for the scholar as well as the general 
An introduction and notes are sup- 


— 


reader. 
plied by the editor. 


4 READER'S NOTEBOOK. Compiled by Ger- 
ald Kennedy. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1953; pp. vxiiit+340. $3.95. An anthology of 
illustrative material for preachers and other 
public speakers assembled by a bishop of the 
Methodist Church. The book contains sub- 
ject and author indexes. 


VISION AND ACTION: ESSAYS IN HONOR 
OF HORACE M. KALLEN ON HIS 7oth 
BIRTHDAY. Edited by Sidney Ratner. New 
Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University 
Press, 1953; pp. xiit+277. $5.00. Essays by a 

distinguished company, including T. V. Smith, 

Paul Douglas, George Boas, Sidney Hook, T. S. 

Eliot, John Dewey, Hu Shih and others, in 

honor of Professor Kallen of The New School 

for Social Research. 


AND THE 
By Laur- 


BROWNSON ON DEMOCRACY 
TREND TOWARD SOCIALISM. 
ence Roemer. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1953; pp. xvit173. $3.75. Principles 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 


WORLD 


THE 


27 WAGONS 


1001 POEMS OF MANKIND. 


STORIES FROM THI 


SPEECH 


of Orestes Brownson applied to cont mporary 


issues 


fWO STUDIES IN VIRTUE. By Christophe 
Sykes. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953 
pp. 256. $4.00. The volume includes “The 


Damascus Road,” a study of Richard Wa'do 
Sibthorp and his relation to various religious 
movements of the nineteenth century; and 
“The Prosperity of His Servant,” a study of 
the origins of the Balfour Declaration and of 
the role played in the evolution of Zionism 


by the author’s father 


LITERATURE: GREEK, ROMAN, 
AND MEDIEVAL CLASSICS 
Trawick. Volume 1. New 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1953; pp. vit+280 


ORIENTAL 
By Buckner B. 
York: 
$1.50. A volume in the College Outline Series, 
data, 


presenting plot outlines, biographical 


historical background and evaluations 


THI 
STUDY OF 


LEISURE CLASS 
INSTITU 


THEORY OF 
AN ECONOMIC 


TIONS. By Thorstein Veblen. New York: 
New American Library, 1953; pp. xx+261 
$.35. A Mentor edition of Veblen’s classic 
study, with an introduction by C. Wright 


Mills. 


CAMINO REAL. By Tennessee Williams. Noi 


folk, Connecticut: New Directions, 1953; pp 
xv+161. $3.00. “The version of Camino Real 
here published is considerably revised over 
that presented on Broadway. There are new 
characters and some new scenes, and princi 
pally a new framework for the whole play 


provided by an ingenious prologue.” 


AND 


Tennessee 


FULL OF COTTON, 
PLAYS. By 
Norfolk, Connec 


1953; pp. xii+238 


OTHER ONE-ACT 
Williams. (Third edition). 
New 
4 new edition of Williams’ early one 


ticut: Directions, 
$3 50. 
act plays, augmented by two pieces not pre 
viously printed, Something Unspoken and 


Talk to Me Like the Rain. 


Edited by Henry 
W. Wells. rupper & Love, 


1953; pp. xxv+448. $5.00. “A long view of 


Atlanta, Georgia: 


the short poem as composed on outstanding 
human themes over a period of thirty cen 
turies in eighteen languages and in twenty- 


nine countries.’ 


SOUTHERN REVIEW. 
Edited by Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn 
Warren. Baton Rouge: The Louisianna State 


University Press, 1953; pp. xvit+435. $6.00. 


SHOP 


TALK 


LOREN REID, Editor 


WO HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
ae new TV stations went on the 
air last year, bringing the total number 
to 356. Another 200 will start operating 
in 1954. It is the radio story all over 
again. About 200,000 small-screen color 
TV sets are expected to be produced 
this year. Some 27.5 million TV sets are 
now in use; by 1960 the total will likely 
increase to more than 50 million. 

Shop Talk mentioned, last issue, pro- 
grams and plans at seven institutions: 
Colorado A. and M., University of Mis- 
souri, University of Scranton, University 
of Wisconsin, Michigan State College, 
Western Reserve University, and Lehigh 
University. 

Still the news rolls in. The Metropol- 
itan Educational Television Association 
of New York City has applied for a 
charter; the purpose of the Association 
is to build and operate a noncommercial 
educational TV station in New York 
City. WOED, of Pittsburgh, expects to 
open the 
KUTH, at Houston, began its spring 


within next few months. 
semester of telecasting with eight tele- 
courses. The University of Detroit has 
completed plans for full-scale participa- 
tion in educational TV. Princeton Uni- 
versity and the New Jersey Department 
of Education are developing an experi- 
mental series designed to improve the 
pronunciation of beginning students of 
French. A faculty committee at Prince- 
ton is studying ways of presenting edu- 
cational topics to the television public. 
Jacksonville 
$195,000 to build and operate an edu- 
TV KQED includes 
various programs planned by staff mem- 


has opened a drive for 


cational station. 


bers at Stanford, the University of Calli- 
the 
and 


Academy of 
The 
Greate! 


fornia, California 


others. Board of 
the 


Educational Television Association plans 


Sciences, 
Trustees of Washington 
to launch a fund-raising campaign in 
April. The foregoing 
come from the February 8 issue of News, 


notes mainly 
a publication of the National Citizens 
Committee for Educational Television, 
located in the Ring Building, Washing- 


ton 6, D. C. 


More notes, these from a recent report 
of the Joint Committee on Educational 
TV: Eighteen persons paid a $40 fee to 
take a course in_ business 
KCMO; they listened to sixteen weekly 
exercises by 


law from 
lectures and completed 
correspondence. Western Reserve drew 
56,000 viewers in 1952-53 for a course 
in elementary psychology, 66 paying $48 
each for credit, and 472 registering as 
auditors. A demonstration of children 
and adults having various sorts of speech 
the 
Learns to Speak,” 


difficulties, a feature of 
“Your Child 
popular. The University of Michigan 
and the University of Southern Califor- 
nia are also on the air. USC, for exam- 
ple, has made kinescope recordings of 
lectures on Shakespeare by Dr. Frank 
the story of Dr. 
success as lecturer 
tured in The New York Times for Sun- 


program 


was 


Baxter, and Baxter's 


television was fea- 
day, Feb. 21, 1954. Our own correspond- 
ent sends us an attractively printed an- 
TV 
the University of Alabama, 


nouncement of a student station, 
WAPB, at 
where Kenneth Harwood heads the De 
partment of Radio and Television. 


Readers who have TV responsibilities 
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are invited to write about developments 
on their campuses. The situation will 
develop rapidly in the twelve months 
ahead—think of those 200 new stations! 
—and we will be glad to be filled in on 
the details. Our scouts say that educa- 
tional programs over TV are a tricky 
business, calling for imagination, in- 
genuity, the use of a variety of visual 
appliances. All over the country young 
men and women who a year ago did 
not know which side of a Brownie to 
hold up are propelling sleek and silent 
TV 

Other young men and women are sit- 


cameras around studio floors. 
ting in control rooms, shifting circuits 
and muttering a strange gibberish that 
comes from somebody’s glossary. It is a 
risky and a hazardous business. We 
welcome notes from the survivors. 





HIGH SCHOOLS throughout the country will dis- 
cuss and debate foreign trade policy next school 
year. The Committee on Discussion and Debate 
Materials, representing the National University 
Extension Association, has just conducted a bal- 
lot among the high school leagues to determine 
the annual question; and by a wide majority 
the leagues say the problem area should be this: 


What Should be the Foreign Trade Policy 
of the United States? 
The leagues have approved three discussion 
questions and three debate problems: 


Discussion Questions 
What United States trade policy would best 
serve the interests of the American people? 
What United States trade policy would 
serve the interests of the free world? 
What policy should the United States sustain 
concerning trade with Communist-Bloc nations? 


best 


Debate Propositions 

Resolved: That the federal government should 
initiate a policy of free trade among nations 
friendly to the United States. 

Resolved: ‘That the reciprocal trade agree 
ments are detrimental to the best interests of 
the American people. 

Resolved: That the Congress should abolish 
protective tariffs. 

The manner in which the annual topics are 
chosen will be of interest to QJS readers. At the 
time of the national convention of the Speech 


Association of America held in New York last 

December, the NUEA Committee on Discussion 

Debate 
various 


and Materials sponsored sessions at 


which were proposed. Topics 


were presented by individuals who had made a 


topics 
preliminary study of them. Questions like “Is 
the proposition debatable?” “Is it of current 


interest?” “Is there adequate material on both 


sides?” “Is it important enough to warrant a 
whole year’s study?” “Is it suitable for high 
school students?” flew thick and fast. Changes 


were proposed in wording. Other topics were 


proposed from the floor. Finally three general 
problem areas were chosen and submitted to a 
wording committee. The three areas were sub 
mitted, after close studv by the wording com- 


mittee, to the state debate and _ discussion 
leagues in a nation-wide referendum, cach state 
league having one vote 

The following persons were members of the 
wording committee: Hugh Seabury, Iowa High 
School Bruce Roach, Texas 
Interscholastic League; Eunice Horne, 
High School; Rehn, Lyons 
Illinois, Township High Bower Aly 


Missouri. 


Forensic League; 
Jackson- 
Ivan 


Sc hool: 


ville, Florida, 


chairman, University of 


THE LAST INSTALLMENT Of Shop Talk included 
interesting news about another kind of activity, 
the reading aloud of poetry and prose. Reading 
Princeton, Buffalo, and Utah, a 
Adelphi, Claude Rains at 
Baylor, 


regional 


programs at 
Readers’ Theatre at 
Louisiana State, a Reading Festival at 
sections on reading aloud at various 
conferences, a plan to exchange tape recordings 
-these added up to an interesting two pages 
The National New York City 
presented some fine programs and some sensible 
The 
like 


our college and university friends to help out 


Convention in 


talk about the art of oral interpretation. 


picture is still incomplete, and we would 


on the brushwork by sending news items from 
all over. 


Once we taught fundamentals at a big uni 
versity where each of the thousand or so stu- 
dents enrolled was assigned the reading of a 
poem as a part of the regular assignments in 
course. For days the libraries would be combed 
for selections, principally of the narrative or 
dramatic sort, and the halls would really ring 
Sandburg, Millay, 


Binet, Shakespeare, 


with Kipling, Browning, 


Frost, Lindsay, Robinson, 


and the rest. The assignment was organized as 
a competition, each section selecting its four or 
class representatives 


readers. These 


further rounds of competition, 


five best 
competed in 
finally reaching quarterfinals, semifinals, and the 
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final performance itself, given in the evening 
before a large audience of students. By then 
each contestant would have given his selection 
much study and meditation. We have seen 
many classroom projects, but for pure, undi- 
luted, eye- and ear-filling fun and inspiration, 
good reading of poctry is hard to beat. 


ALTHOUGH THI ASSOCIATION office was 


moved to Iowa City nearly three years ago, this 
editor still gets half a dozen letters a day on 


SPEECH 


various sorts of official b~ siness. 

Ordinarily these are forwarded by 
our office staff. At staff 
is puzzled by the addresses on the envelopes, 


routinely 
times, though, the 
and in those instances she gives us, not Orville 
Hitchcock, the first look. 

She was wondering what to do with the letter 
from the Chicago magician who wanted to saw 
a lady in half at the coming national convention. 

The idea is, naturally, an intriguing one. In- 
stead of, for example, a presidential address by 
Karl Wallace, why not set up the Gold Ball 
Room of the Conrad Hilton as a circus ring, 
and let the magician cause an elephant to 
vanish? A good idea for an election year. 

We were tempted to forward the letter forth- 
right to Waldo Braden. But he has troubles 
enough of his own, or will have, after July 1. 
So we just filed it in the circular file. 


ANOTHER LETTER WAS FROM Tim's Lobster House, 
of Augusta, Maine. Tim wanted to give the 
recipient and his lady a complimentary lobster 
dinner. One of the phrases carried a suggestion 
that Augusta, Maine, would be a suitable place 
meeting Tim, of 
substitute for the real 
is a Tim’s Lobster 


national some day. 
fictitious 


there 


for a 
course, is a 
name; if by 
House, it must be a different establishment. 
Anyway, this letter is typical of several that 
come each year to twitch the conscience of the 


chance 


Executive Secretary. Unhappily they never seem 
to come from handy places like Chicago or New 
York where the Executive Secretary and his 
lady might conceivably inspect a complimentary 
We will have no trouble forwarding 
this Kenneth 
the Committee on Time and Place. 
we ever get a similar invitation from the Forum 
Cafeteria of Kansas City, Missouri, we are going 
to investigate personally. 


lobster. 
for review by 
If, however, 


note to Hance, 


PUBLIC SPEAKING IN BRITAIN. On Thursday, Sep- 
tember 24, 1953, The Times carried the follow- 
ing story under the headline 


Spoken Word—Signs of Returning Eloquence.” 


“Fashions in the 


It is of sufficient interest to reproduce in full. 
Says The Times: 

Recorded utterances by persons both famous 
and ordinary were reproduced by Mr. Lynton 
Fletcher during an address which he gave last 
night before members of the Author's Club as 
their new chairman. 


Mr. Fletcher, former director of recorded pro- 
grammes at the B. B. C., was discussing how 
far the spoken word might be an index to the 
quality of mind and character of a speaker; and 
in an entertaining treatment of this theme he 
used many extracts from his collection of gram- 
ophone records. One of the earliest, purporting 
to give the authentic voice of Gladstone, was 
once played by Mr. Fletcher for Lady Gladstone 
of Hawarden and Sir George Leveson-Gower, 
one of Gladstone's secretaries, and was approved 


by both of them for its truthful effect. 


Touching on changes of fashion in public 
speaking in the last 50 years Mr. Fletcher said 
that anyone listening to the few recordings that 
had from the first decade of this 
century would notice their rigid suppression of 
Poetry then was not usually read; 


survived 


individuality. 
it was recited—that was to say, declaimed with 
a wealth of feeling which frequently bore no 
relation to known human emotion. To 
show the extent of the change he contrasted re- 
cordings of Beerbohm Tree and Sir John Giel- 
gud, and then of the Prime Minister and Glad- 
stone. This last contrast, Mr. Fletcher observed, 
was the more striking when we remembered 
that Sir Winston Churchill was probably the 
last of the great orators, and that his own style 


any 


had undergone great changes—a point illus- 
trated with a record of one of his speeches in 
1900. 

Age of Understatement. The extravagant 


forms and styles of speaking of some years ago 
suddenly gave way to a fashion and a passion 
for understatement. This last attitude was 
summed up in a Punch cartoon of a young man 
drawing his companion’s attention to the beauty 
of the landscape in some such phrase as “That's 
a bit of all right,” and getting the reply, 
“There’s no need to be hysterical about it.” 
Today the spoken word is no longer dismissed 
as the gift of gab; with the disappearance of 
affected rhetoric and the emergence of natural 
expression the spoken word, incalculably more 
potent with the coming of radio, now played a 
vital part in shaping the destinies both of indi- 


viduals and of nations. 


By a “blitzkrieg” rhetoric Hitler brought the 
world to the edge of disaster, but in counter- 
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accents of calm but inspired eloquence Sir Win- 
ston Churchill rallied the confidence of the civi- 
lized world. In an age where the spoken word 
was at last coming into its own, many were realiz 
ing that the human speaking voice had been 
for too long one of their most neglected assets. 
Not only on the radio or the stage did voices 
count. A secretary could win praise for her 


telephone voice. At an interview you could 


talk yourself into a job or out of one. At staff 


and salesmanship schools people were being 
taught that there was conversation that made 
friends, conversation that made enemies, and 
conversation that made money. 

ON A coupLe of different occasions last year, 


articles appeared in London Sunday papers 
praising the scholarship of American professors 


in the fields of British history and literature. 


The American scholars, the articles confided, 
bring a different perspective to familiar literary 
and historical problems. Moreover, an Ameri- 


can, or a team of Americans, often gets the 
support of a university or foundation behind 
him, and thus has the resources to examine 
more of the available evidence. 

For example, scholars and critics trom Chi- 
cago, Wisconsin, Yale, Harvard, Oberlin, Queens, 
Hunter, Brooklyn, Texas, Michigan State, Rut- 
gers, and other universities are undertaking to 
publish the prose works of John Milton, the 
great advocate of freedom of speech. Yale Uni- 
versity Press will issue the collection in a seven- 
volume edition. A project of this vision and 
compass will be applauded on both sides of the 


Atlantic. 


HALF A DOZEN midwestern campuses are seeking 
new presidents. Professors gather formally and 


informally to discuss qualifications: the new 
head should be a man of vision and integrity, 
he should have a sense of public service, he 


should understand the problems of the scholar. 


A president should, moreover, have an ap- 
preciation of many fields of endeavor. Some 
years ago we taught on a campus that had just 
elected a new head. “Dr. Z will make a fine 
administrator,” said a new friend in the Eng- 
lish department; unusual back- 
ground in literature, and he himself writes very 
well.” “It is a good and a wholesome thing to 
have a former law professor at the head of the 


“he has an 


institution,” said another acquaintance, who, by 


coincidence, taught law. For a final verdict 


we appealed to a senior member of the Depart- 


ment of Speech. “Oh, yes,” he said, “Dr. Z is 


indeed a happy choice. He is a former college 


debater.” 


DONALD BRYANT recently showed us the New 
Yorker of November 14 last, which contains a 
review of the new Revised Standard version of 
the Bible. Under the sparkling title of “The 
Bible in Modern Dwight 
Macdonald makes many comparisons between 
He ob 
where 


Undress,” reviewer 
the RS and the King James version. 
first 
the review has special point for our readers— 


serves and foremost—and here is 


that the Bible is read aloud so often that 
translators should give special thought to 
rhythm. Macdonald reminds us all that the 


language of poetic is “connotative rather than 
direct, suggestive rather than explicit, decora 


tive and incantatory rather than functional.” 


The King James version, he goes on to say, is 


‘wild, full of awe, poetic, and passionate”; it 


is therefore highly satisfying for oral reading, 


though it demands much from the reader. 


Macdonald gives full credit to modern schol- 


arship for producing a clearer translation of 


many verses. “Let no one seek his own good, 


but the good of a neighbor” is, he notes, prefer 


able to “Let no man seek his own, but every 


man another’s wealth.” “I rose before dawn” 


is more clear than “I prevented the dawning of 
Nevertheless, the New Yorker 


reviewer sticks to his main theme, which is that 


the morning.” 


in many instances the King James is simply 
better reading, i.e., better oral reading, than 
the Revised Standard. “Thou are the man!” of 
the Revised Standard, he says, “collapses in the 
“Suffer the 


from the 


police-report, ‘You are the man!’ 


little children to come unto me” 
tenth chapter of Mark is more moving than 
RS’s “Let the children come to me,” which, he 
adds, “sounds like a mother at a picnic.” And 
to change “Male and female created He them,” 
found in the first chapter of Genesis, to “Male 
and female He created them,” he says, “breaks 
the rhythm’s back.” 

You will find this long review poetic, passion 
and full Like New Yorker 
pieces, it combines good fun and wisdom. The 


ate, of awe. most 
many comparisons of the two texts are well 
worth reading to classes interested in the phras 
ing of ideas for oral presentation. 
like to 


new 


THIS DEPARTMENT would carry an an 


nouncement about any construction or 
major remodelling projects on your campus as 
The 


new quarters for the Department of Speech at 


soon as your plans are formally authorized 


the University of Akron, the Speech Correction 
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West 


radio broadcasting studio and speech laboratory 


and Audiology Center at Virginia, the 
at Redlands, radio quarters and Little Theatre 
at Southern Illinois, the Little Theatre at Con 
necticut, the Community Building and the 
Fine Arts Center at Wichita, the George Gersh- 
Brooklyn, the TV station and 
enlarged new auditorium at Missouri, are ex- 


amples of current building enterprises. 


win Theatre at 


All of this recalls the impressive survey en 
tiled “New Buildings for Old” by 


Constans and Kantner, published in QJS just a 


Professors 
year ago. That article, complete with pictures 
and floor plans, will be of continuing help to all 
speech and drama faculties who advise about 
building As these authors 


programs report, 


building does not much 


with 


“an efficient speech 


resemble a classroom building offices.” 
And the ideas will have to come from the staff 
that uses the building. This department loves 
all architects, but 


those who know how to say, “Tell us what you 


has a special affection for 


want and we'll put a roof over it.” 


THE YALE UNIVERSITY Shakespeare Festival ~ 1s a 
prominent event on that campus in February. 
The Merry 
five evening performances plus a special mati- 


Wives of Windsor was presented at 


nee, the ticket sale 


reaching nearly 4,900 seats. 
The production was unique in that authentic 
Shakespeare pronunciation was used. The TV 
program “Omnibus” on Sunday, Feb. 21, pre- 
sented scenes from this production. Shakespear- 
ean pronunciation, according to the experts, 
sounds like 


speak it, and Yale is issuing recordings to prove 


English as an Irishman would 


this thesis. 


of the 
adolescent and adult with cerebral palsy will 
be held 
of education, it has been announced by Ernest 
Fleischer, Chairman, Adult Vocational Advisory 
Board of United Cerebral Palsy. 

The workshops are being held to assist teach- 


WORKSHOPS IN GUIDANCE and instruction 


this summer at three graduate schools 


ers, counselors, social workers, therapists, nurses, 
fields in providing 
cerebral 


and personnel in related 


realistic vocational counseling to the 


palsied. Scholarships covering tuition and ma- 
terial costs, maintenance and travel, are availa- 
ble. The workshops will be held at Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass., June 28 to July 8; Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., July 9 to 
August 3; and Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa., August 10 to August 31. 


tHE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL Association for the 


Deaf will hold its meeting in St 


Louis, June 14-18. 


1954 summer 
The theme is “Let’s Face the 
Issues.” discussed include 
“Where should the deaf child receive his educa 


and 


Questions to be 
“What are the possibilitic limita 
tions of auditory training?” “What are the prin 
cipal issues in teaching speech?” “What contri 
butions can be made to the understanding of 
the deaf child by persons in peripheral fields?” 


tion?” 


IOWA CONFERENCE ON AUDIOLOGY. The State Uni 
versity of Iowa Couneil on Speech Pathology 
sponsor a conference on 
Leaders in the field 


and Audiology will 
audiology, June 25 and 26. 
will discuss such problems as the professional 
growth of audiology, the rehabilitation of 
hearing-handicapped children, and the past and 
various 


contributions of research 


Cases will be presented. 


potential 
methods. 


A TWO-WEEK WORKSHOP in stuttering therapy 
will be offered under the sponsorship of the 
State University of Iowa Council on Speech 
Pathology and Audiology from June 28 through 
July g. It is designed for speech correctionists 
confronted with practical problems in public 
school situations. The treatment of school-age 
stutterers will be discussed with emphasis on 
actual cases. Group therapy techniques will be 
highlighted. There will be demonstrations, lec- 
round-table discussions, and observation 


Participation in clini- 


tures, 
in the stuttering clinic. 
cal work will be arranged in accordance with 
each registrant's previous training and experi 
ence; there will be apprenticeship-level work 
as a minimum for all registrants. 

Workshop leaders will be Wendell Johnson, 
director of the University of Iowa Speech Clin- 
ic, and Mrs. Myfanwy Chapman, Speech Cor 
rection Program, Minneapolis Public Schools 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the American Associa 
tion for Cleft Palate Rehabilitation will be held 
at Webster Hall Hotel, Pittsburgh, May 14 and 
15. The two-day program of research papers 
and symposia will be open to all individuals 
interested in cleft palate rehabilitation. Any- 
one interested in presenting a paper at this 
meeting should submit a one-page abstract, with 
two carbons, to the Program Chairman, Dr. S. 


M. Dupertius, 3700 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 13 


OFFICERS OF THE RHODE ISLAND Speech Council 
for the 1953-54 year are: Leo Dolan, speech cor- 
rectionist, Pawtucket City Schools, president; 
John A. Oostendorp, professor of English, Uni- 
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versity of Rhode Island, vice-president; Grace 
Carroll, speech correctionist, Providence, secre- 
tary; Leonard Moreau, 
Pawtucket, treasurer. 


speech correctionist, 


'HE SPEECH-THEATRE DEPARTMENT Of Long Island 
University is planning a special subscription 
series of plays that, over a two-season period, 
will include a list of great plays representing 
a cross-section of theatre history, each play 
staged in the style of its period. Forming the 
nucleus of the series will be a Greek tragedy, a 
Roman comedy, a medieval mystery or miracle 
play, an Elizabethan verse tragedy, a Restoration 
comedy of manners, a drama from the natural- 
istic period, and an expressionistic fantasy from 
the Twenties. Dennis Brown, chairman of the 
department, will produce and direct the series, 
and the two-year program will be tied in with 
local community theatre groups and University 
alumni. 

THE LONG ISLAND University Society for the Study 


of Stuttering, a student group composed of 
members and officers who are stutterers, has set 
up a special speech fund to pay for clinical work 
in the speech clinic for children from the com- 
munity who can not afford clinical services and 
to purchase additional clinical equipment. Mon- 
ey for the fund is raised by the presentation of 
benefit shows, arranged by the Society mem- 
bership, under the supervision of Mary Harden. 


ORATORY, THE PRACTICE OF. Under this heading 
Time quotes, “for convenient reference,” a list 
blandly compiled by Punch of a few of the “‘tell- 


3sritish 


ing images” from a recent speech of a 
minister: 

Bold front, a 

Break in the clouds, a 

Daily burden, our 

Faith 

Four corners of the earth, the 
ignorance, the 


in the future 

Poverty, disease and fight 
against 

Record of achievement 

Unity of purpose, essential 


STAFF MEMBERS of the University of Missouri 
Speech and Hearing Clinic will go to four Mis 
souri communities during the present semester 
to conduct all-day speech clinics for children of 
school age. The off-campus speech clinic pro 
gram has provided service for more than a 
thousand children in forty communities in the 
state since January, 1947. Conferences with 


parents and teachers, reports sent to the schools, 


and follow-up visits supplement the testing pro- 
gram. Student clinicians participating in thes 
clinics are under the of Charlotte 
G. Wells, director of the Speech and Hearing 


supe! vision 


Clinic; Jay Sanders, clinic supervisor; and Thel- 
ma Trombly, staff clinician. 
rHIS IS EXACTLY the time of year when under- 
graduate majors planning to teach, work in 
speech clinics, go into TV, and the like, should 
be encouraged to take out student memberships 
in the Speech Association of America. 

Some ago 
cussed seriously the desirablity of encouraging 
the country to 


years the Executive Council dis 


the young men and women of 


become members of the Association and to read 
its publications. Steps were taken to amend the 
constitution of the Association so that a new 
classification of membership, Student Member- 
ship, could be established. This happy result 
came to pass in due course, and the fee was set 
at $2.50: open to undergraduate students only, 
not graduates. 
The result of 
been 
have enrolled a high percentage of their under- 


Apparently 


this far-sighted proposal has 


interesting to follow. Some _ institutions 
graduate majors; others, none at all. 
whenever a department, or a teacher, undertakes 
to talk to students about their professional fu- 
ture, enrollments follow in substantial numbers. 

For his $2.50, the student may receive eithe 
QJS or The Speech Teacher. He 


thermore, another substantial benefit: the privi- 


rec eives, fur- 


lege of enrolling in the Teacher Placement Serv 
ice at the regular fee of $5.50 Place 
to members; and 


Teacher 


ment Service is available only 


statement is interpreted to include stu 


Five 


this 


dent members. dollars and fifty cents, a 


little more than the price of a textbook, may 


help the enrollee to find a better scholarship 
locate 


or teaching appointment than he could 


by any other means. 


rHE FIELD OF SPEECH is the subject of a TV 
series over WOW in Omaha. The three-year-old 
series is produced by the Speech and Dramatic 
Arts Department of the University of Omaha 
The 


Communica 


and is directed by its head, Bruce Linton. 
show is called “The Great Tool 
Subjects have included “The Classical 
“Oral 


tion.” 
Backgrounds of Public 
pretation,” and “Modern Trends in Journalism.” 
Already scheduled are 
munication Through Drama” and “Techniques 


Address,” Inte1 


such topics as “Com 


of Discussion.” 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY, in association with Dunes 


Arts Foundation, Michigan City, Ind., furnished 
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instructors for accredited courses in theatre and 
drama at the Foundation grounds near Michi- 
Ross D. 
Foundation; 


gan City during the summer of 1953. 
Smith Director of the 
Erling Kildahl as theatre director and instruc- 


serves as 


tor; Lawrence Marks as technical director of the 
theatre. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGE. The Department of 
Speech at Oklahoma A. and M. College has been 
amalgamated with two other departments of 
the college to form a Department of English, 
Foreign Languages, and Speech. A reason for 
the change was primarily to reduce administra- 
tive costs, but the faculty of each of the areas 
will continue to maintain its separate integrity. 
The new policy provides for a single office force 
to handle the bookkeeping, stenographic work, 
and other clerical affairs. Professor D. T. Mar 
tin, chairman of the Department of Speech for 
and Professor Harry H. 


28 years, has retired 


Anderson is now senior professor of speech. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER always made fine copy for 
teachers of speech. Those interested in confet 
ence and discussion will find many inspiring 
illustrations in Chester Wilmot’s engaging book 
about World War II, Struggle for Europe. The 
proof is clearly set forth that one reason for 
the tactical surprise effected on D-Day was the 
result of a series of last-minute staff conferences 
at which the contingencies of wind, fog, and 
tide were carefully rediscussed and reappraised. 
In fact, Eisenhower prepared for his D-Day con- 
ferences by having trial discussions earlier, so 
that members of the group would learn how to 
evaluate each other’s judgment. 

Now General Eisenhower is President Eisen 
hower, and the flow of copy continues. Exampk 
oral rather than written 


he asks for reports 


documents. Example: he rehearses the mem- 


bers of his cabinet so they can effectively present, 
visual 


orally, with 


ministration. After the rehearsal, the speakers, 


aids, the goals of his ad- 


with their revised speeches and charts, present 
their plans to congressional leaders. Example: 
in order to improve his TV appearances, he 
confers with TV producer Robert Montgomery, 
who advises about such details as facial expres- 
sion, poise and gesture, use of the teleprompter, 
and conversational directness. Advice given the 
inventio is, however, not re 


President about 


vealed by the news dispatches. 


The annual conven 


tion of the Louisiana Education Association was 


STATE ASSOCIATION MEETS. 


held in Lafayette November 23-25. The speech 


division met on the second day in both morn 


ing and afternoon sessions. In the morning 
Charles Campbell, speech correctionist of the 
Iberville Parish Schools, talked on “The Speech 
Correction Program in Louisiana” and Albert 
Capuder, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, led 
a discussion on “Speech Rallies and their Prob 
lems.” In the afternoon Waldo Wasson, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, led a panel discus- 
sion on “My Role in the Speech Correction Pro- 
gram”; Roy D. Murphy, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, led a discussion on “Problems of 
Coaching Debate”; and 
High School gave a drama demonstration under 
the direction of Mrs. Luke Richard. Officers for 


the coming year are Paul Pennington of Louisi- 


students of Jennings 


ana Polytechnic Institute, president, succeeding 
Oran Teague of State 
and Mrs. L. J. Berry of Abbeville High School, 
vice-president, succeeding Mr. Pennington. The 


Louisiana University; 


executive secretary, Edna West, was elected last 
year for a two-year term. 

THE THIRD WESTERN TRAINING LABORATORY in 
Group Development will be held at Idyllwild, 
California, The 
laboratory is intended to provide understand- 
ing and skills for individuals who want to im- 
prove their effectiveness in working with groups. 
The training staff will be made up of faculty 


between August 15 and 27 


members from various universities as well as 
from active group leaders in business, govern- 
ment, industry, public health, education, social 
welfare, and the like. The meetings are spon- 
sored by the Department of Conferences and 
University of Califor- 


Special Activities of the 


nia, Los Angeles 24. 
TRAINING LABORATORY. Based upon eight years 
of pioneering research and experience in the 
field of training leaders, the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development will hold 
its usual three-week summer laboratory session 
at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine. The dates 
will be from June 20 through July 10. 
Approximately 125 applicants will be accepted 
for this session. Persons involved in problems 
of working with groups in a training, consult 
ant, or field are 
invited to apply. The office of the laboratory is 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C 


leadership capacity in any 


A NEW SPEAKER SERVICE has been approved by 
Forensic Activities at the 
Student speakers have 


talks on all 


the Committee on 
University of Missouri. 
signed up to give a variety of 


manner of places, topics, and personalities; and 
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university debate and discussion teams are 
available for scheduling. Following the usual 


speaker-bureau plan, these students will appear 
before community and other groups seeking pro 


grams. Thomas L. Fernandez, assistant directo1 
of forensics at Missouri, is in charge of the 
service. 

OXFORD DEBATERS AT PITTSBURGH. The Oxford 
University debaters, John Peters and Patrick 
Mayhew, participated in the Sixth Annual 
Cross-Examination Tournament at the Univer 
sity of Pittsburgh, December 12. The Britishers 


debated the national collegiate topic in two 


regular rounds of the tournament against com 


peting American schools. According to the In 


stitute of International Education, which ar- 


ranges international debate tours, this was the 


first time for a British team to take part in a 
college tournament on the American topic and 


under standard tournament conditions 

AS A LIVING memorial to their son, Larry E 
Woods, former Kansas State College student 
killed in World War II, Mr. and Mrs. E. E. 


Woods, the parents, of Independence, Kansas, 
have provided a fund to finance a speech contest 
at Kansas State Freshmen and 
sophomores enrolled in Oral Communication I 


each semester. 
are eligible. The contest was scheduled for De- 


cember 8. The son was greatly interested in 


effective oral presentation. 


FORUM HOURS AT BUFFALO. A series of campus 


wide forum hours on subjects of international, 
national, and collegiate interest is under way at 


the State University College for Teachers at 
Buffalo. 
DEBATE AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. The Hall of 


Debate and 


directed by 


Fournament, inaugurated 


John 
applications from 36 


Fame 


Herder, this year received 


colleges. A unique feature 
was the round of panel discussions on the na- 
tional debate question held with the co-opera 
tion of the Secretariat of the United Nations in 
the Headquarters Building. After the panel dis 
the the 
Heights’ campus to engage in a series of de- 


cussion visiting teams returned to 
bates, climaxed by a dinner at which a trophy 


was awarded to the winning team. 


ANNUAL The Rocky 
Forensic League held its annual convention and 


CONVENTION. Mountain 
tournament on the campus of Colorado A.& M. 
College, November 6 and 7. Brigham Young 
University, the University of Utah, Utah State 
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College, Montana State College, the University 
of Wyoming, Denver University, the University 
of Colorado, and Colorado A. & M. College were 
represented. Colorado State College of Edu 


cation at Greeley was unanimously admitted as 


the ninth member of the League after the 


report of a special investigating committee de- 
termined that Greeley, Colorado, was within 
sight of the Rocky Mountains and was thereby 


declared loyal 


“IF YOU ARE WRITING A BOOK” is a 


pamphlets available to teachers and others 


wrestling with the problem of a manuscript 


entertaining style, and 
its suggestions good sens« \ 


The West sath Sti { New 
York, will probably bring 


Ihe series is written in 


make note to 
Dryden 


Press, 31 


you cop 


COMPETITIONS FOR ANNUAL FULBRIGHT appoint 
ments open May 1 and close October iF 
Ihe list of participating countries is an 
pressive one Australia, Austria, Belgium, Der 
mark, Egypt, France, Germany, Greece, India 
Iraq, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands, New Zea 
land, Norway, Sweden, Thailand, Union of 
South Africa, and the United Kingdom, t 
name only few 

Members of the Association who would like 
to teach or study abroad are urged to seel 
information about these appointment The 


allowance is sufficient to meet normal living 


expenses of a single person during one academic 


and is paid in the currency of the 
Units 
substantial crec¢ 


the 


year, 
participating country Phe 


ernment earned lits 


countries which, afte last war, 


ous 
chased munitions or other supplies from it \ 


speech professor who accepts an appoin ( 


for example, in The Netherlands, is there! 
indirectly being exchanged, let us say, for an 
old tank: the Dutch get the tank, and the 
United States gets its professor back, culturally 


enriched by a year’s stay on the continent and 


therefore presumably a better teacher of 


young 
\mericans. 

For 
of International Education, 1 
New York 21, N. Y. The 


publishes a good many announcements ab 


further information, write the Institute 


East 67th Street, 
ntally, 


Institute incia¢ 


ut 
other opportunities for foreign study: on our 


desk, for 


instance, are leaflets about study in 


Cuba, France, Latin America, Switzerland, 
Ceylon, Austria, Denmark and Iceland, and a 
dozen others. Its annual report, just issued 


is an exciting document. 
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Ihe various consulates are also in a position 
to give information about study and teaching 
The British 
n the National Press Building, 


in their countries Information 


Service has offices 


Washington «5, D. ¢ The French Cultural 
Counselor is located at g72 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. An Austrian address is Consulate 
General, 31 East 6oth Street, New York 21. 
Adult education in Scandinavia is handled by 
the American Scandinavian Council for Adult 
Fducation, 1 Fast 7ard Street, New York 21. 
These addresses are only a few from a long list. 


institution has a Fulbright adviser 


If your 


on its staff, or a committee on foreign study, 


above addresses and 


4 good handbook, 


you will no doubt find the 


many others already on file 


containing some goo pages of information, is 
Stud { id pul lished at $2.00 and distrib 
uted in this country by Columbia University 
Press, 2060 Broadwa New York 27 i}! 4 

THE SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC of the Universits 


of Southern California has acquired a new 


stercophonic auditory training unit as a gift 
from the Park View Women’s Club, which is 
financially aiding the Clinic. Teacher training 
for the hard-of-hearing pre-school child began 


last semester in conjunction with the Tracy 


Clinic. To facilitate this work, six tuition 
scholars! ips are being offered by the Tracy 
Clinic. Students are now training with aphasic 
cases at the Veteran’s Administration at Sawtelle. 
Work with hard-of-hearing children and their 
parents, called tl Life Work Shop, is under 
he direction of Dr. Morkovin 


Southern California's “Shake- 
Frank C 


Professor of English, has already 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


broadcast by 


speare on r\ Jaxter, 
been mentioned 
his department facts in con 
The 


totalled 


some specifi 
nection with the broadcast are of interest 


enrollment during the fall semester 


1,299, including 886 auditors and 992 students 
for credit Ihe attendance at the final exam 


held on the campus reached 213, 189 making 


passing grades \ weekly audience of {00,000 


was estimated by KNXT, the originating station. 


Syllabi and copies of the plays to be studied 


were made available. 


The program has received various recogni 


tions: the Sylvania award as the nation’s best 


ocal educational program; the eleventh annual 


distinguished achievement award of TV-Radio 
Life; the Academy of ‘Television Arts and 
Sciences’ “Emmy” for the best local public 
service program, and an “Emmy” for Dr. 


Baxter as the outstanding male personality on 
TV in the Los Angeles Area. 

programs “Halls of Science,” 
half-hour KNBH, pre 
senting a different professor each week lectur 


Other include: 


a weekly program on 


recently 
for Better 


ing on some phase of science, com- 


National 


Television 


mended by the Association 


Radio 


program 


“Teleforum,” an hour 
KTLA, 


and 


and 


aired each Sunday night on 
world 
Chancellor Rufus B. 
“Debut,” a half 


hour, Sunday evening presentation of KCOP, 


presenting panel discussions on 


national problems, with 
von KlcinSmid as moderator; 


presenting outstanding young musical talent 
Dean Raymond Kendall of the School of Music 
of USC is “Debut'’s” board of 


judges, although the University does not sponso1 


chairman of 


or arrange the program, 


OREGON COLLEGI Oo! FDUCATION held an open 
house on February 26 and 27 to inaugurate the 
newly-constructed facilities for the Western 


Oregon Co-operative Speech and Hearing Cen 


ter. Robert L. Mulder is director of the Cente 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE plans to occupy its new 
$1,225,000 Speech and Drama building in the 
fall. It will include two theatres and attendant 
rooms such as shops, costume labs and storage, 
makeup, dressing rooms, radio studios with TV 
rehearsal room, speech and hearing clinic rooms 
equipped for testing and diagnosis, classrooms, 
and offices. 
which in 
both 


THE AMERICAN MUSICAL SHOW, recent 


years has been gaining stature here and 
abroad as an important new form of art, has 
Yale 


collection of the 
known as the Yale Col 


become a collector's item. University has 


inaugurated a literature of 
musical comedy, to be 
American 


lection of the Literature of the 


Theatre. The materials were gathered 


b Robert I 


Yale alumni 


Musical 


principally Barlow, managing 


editor of the magazine, and con 


sist of about 5,000 items, including sheet 


music, programs, complete scores, and recordings 
by original casts or artists. 


rH INTERVIEW Harry S. Truman 
lished in the last QJS, in which Eugene E. White 
and Clair R. 


of the former president to questions concerning 


WITH pub 


Henderlider set down the answers 
his ideas about speechmaking, has attracted wide 


[The New York 


about the interview in 


over the country. 


carried a 


attention 
/ mies 


its editions of 


story 


February 28. 
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Another article in the same QJS entitled 
“How I Prepare My Sermons,” by Charles A. 
McGlon, presenting contributions of Fosdick, 
Flynn, Rauch, and Jones, 


contemporary tes- 


Dawson, Sockman, 
also contained the 
timony that increasingly 
years go on. Wish some one had 
years ago, for a brief visit with Patrick Henry. 


sort of 
becomes valuable as 


found time, 


IF YOU RUN OUT OF SPACE, writes Harold Weiss 
of Southern Methodist 


say a few words about Texas. Several important 


University, be sure to 
and distinguished schools and regions are not 
represented at all in this issue, and Shop Talk 
hopes they report on themselves between now 
deadline As for Texas, 
we are effort of 
certain Texas millionaires to help get control 
of the New York Central. Such a_ success 
really be thrown reverse: 


and the August 15 


currently interested in the 


would history into 
the strange case of the down-country folk who 


outwitted the city  slickers. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE has dedicated a new theatre 
designed by Wallace K. Harrison, chief architect 
of the United Nations Center in New York. 
Erected at a cost of $1,200,000, the building was 
the gift of Charles Martin Hall, an Oberlin 


graduate who discovered the electrolytic process 


that made possible the mass production of 
aluminum. Ohio newspapers have advertised 
it as “Ohio's most modern public building” 


and as “the most controversial building in the 
state.” A detailed account of the unique archi- 
tectural features appeared in the January issue 
of Architectural Forum, and a discussion of the 
acoustical innovations by Bolt, Beranek and 
Newman is featured in the January issue of 
Institutions. The auditorium seats 501, and the 
“wrap-around” stage is eighty feet wide and 
forty-three feet deep. Initial productions were 
St. Joan, Yeoman of the Guard, Of Thee I Sing, 
and Ring Round the Moon. 


A TEACHER TRAINING SFRIES, “Speech Improvement 
in the Classroom,” was produced as an edu 
cational television demonstration on February 
16, by the Speech Division of New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Montclair. Ted Sheft is 
program director, L. Howard Fox is program 
producer, and Lawrence Conrad is 
consultant. Among the participants were Ellen 
Kauffman, Vivian Coon, and Gerald Cantor. 
The program was over a closed circuit, and was 
seen by from 75 to 125 administrators at each 


program 


of three presentations. 


THE RIGHT OF THE PUBLIC to visit congressional 


galleries and to read reports of debates in 
newspapers is the result of a long struggle that 
goes back to British parliamentary practice three 
centuries or so ago. Originally debates were 
considered to be secret, but over the years 
newspaper reporters and other visitors managed 
to gain entrance to parliament, and eventually 
were allowed to come and go subject only to 
nominal rules and regulations. On this side 
of the Atlantic 
freedom, but some restriction of this privilege 


1954, the day after 


visitors have had a little more 
went into effect on March 2, 
the shooting incident, when a rule went into 
effect requiring every visitor to the Senate o1 
the House of Representatives to have a non 
transferable pass signed by a senator or repre- 
sentative. 

The new rule recalled to our mind a Decem- 
first visit to 
Efforts 
with a 


ber afternoon when we made our 
the gallery of the House of Commons. 
had met 


to get a diplomatic 


conspicuous delay, so we queued up 


pass 
outside 
the main entrance. An hour passed by, and we 
were sitting on wooden benches in a narrow 
of St. 
House of Commons. 


hall, the site Stephen’s chapel, the 
eighteenth-century 
of Burke, Fox, Pitt, Chatham, and others lined 


the walls. Thirty minutes later we had reached 


Statues 


a dignified policeman who asked us to sign an 
what the British call the 
On this card we gave our 


admittance card to 
“Strangers’ Gallery.” 
name and address, promised not to create a 
disturbance, and in offered 


ances of impeccable conduct. We were invited 


other ways assur- 


to check parcels and camera, and if we had 
been carrying a tommy gun, the guard would 
have courteously taken it into custody. 

Inside we had to sit where the man said. We 
saw better seats over the way and started for 
them, but were advised they were not available 
at the moment. We scooched over a railing in 
order to see better, but were cautioned to stop 
scooching. Across the aisle a young lady stood, 
momentarily, to survey the scene—a guard re 
Some 


her seat. one 


flutter 


quested her to resume 
] 


started to munch a sandwich; a among 
the guards, the munching ceased, the sandwich 
was tabled. 

All of this seemed like very cautious and con- 
servative practice, but by and by a guard said, 
“You may now move to this other seat—I think 
you'll find it much better.” In another hour 
the guard whispered, “The House cafeteria is 
if you would like to go down, we'll 
we started out a 


young 


now open; 
for you.” As 
that 


save your seat 


guard mumbled, “See lady over 


SHOP 


there? That’s Mr. Churchill's daughter.” When 
we returned, we were invited to sit in a par- 
tially-enclosed By then the 
number of strangers in the gallery was reduced 
In the booth we had no trouble 
discussing with half- 
whispered fashion, some of the events of the 


control booth. 
to a handful. 
three of the guards, in 


evening. 

That is the way visitors are managed in the 
Now that 
Congress need to show a pass, no telling how 
to behave. 


mother of parliaments. visitors to 


nicely they'll eventually have 


THE STUDENT SPEAKERS’ BUREAU is entering its 
sixteenth year at Michigan State College. Near- 
ly five thousand programs have been presented 
{50,000 persons in that period 


be something of 


to more than 


of time—a statistic that may 
a record. 

The Bureau offers four types of programs: 
special interests, foreign students, the readers’ 
section, the department. Under 
special interests are talks by people who have 
lived in Alaska, have parachuted from planes 
to combat forest fires, and who doctor animals, 
flowers, and stalk and 
The foreign students come from some 
thirty or more countries, including the Gold 
Coast and the are in 
the Lesser Antilles, if that helps. The readers’ 
Arden,” “Our Town,” 


and speech 


arrange deer with bow 


arrow. 
which 


Leeward Islands, 


section includes “Enoch 
and selections from James Thurber, William 


Shakespeare, and others. The speech depart 


ment supplies audience-participation debates, 
discussions, theatrical entertainment, and _lec- 
tures on parliamentary procedure. David C. 


Ralph is director and Sharon Robinson assistant 


director. 


THE NATION'S CORPORATIONS, large and small, are 
doing considerable soul-searching these days be- 
cause of a shortage of executive talent 

If one can believe half of what he reads, one 
no longer has to marry the boss’s daughter to 
become a vice-president. The supply of com- 
petent sons-in-law is no longer adequate to fill 
all the top-flight executive jobs. And competi- 
tion is too keen to fill responsible posts with 
incompetent relatives: once the sales curve starts 
down, stockholders start asking too many un- 
comfortable questions. 

What is needed, the trade press says, is merit 
and competence. And what kind? First of all, 
the ability to speak and write: not fancifully, 
but plainly and convincingly. The old smoothie 
is, in fact, a little mistrusted. Secondly, the 
kind of training represented by a broad and 
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liberal education. For a while firms seemed to 
prefer men and women with technical and 
professional training, but when that source of 
supply began to dwindle, the companies turned 
also to history and economics and literature and 
speech and psychology majors, found they were 
only a little slower in learning technical details, 
and had a wealth of other, invaluable attain- 
ments and attitudes that carried them farther 
in the long run. Thirdly, the ability to carry 
a problem home and study it—like writing a 
term paper. Fourthly, a capacity for making 
decisions, visualizing new solutions, inaugurat- 
ing changes: again, the kind of mental toughness 
and flexibility that would seem to result from 
a far-reaching education. 

Once in a while a student asks, “What are 
the opportunities in business for speech majors?” 
As a start, invite him to read Fortune, Nation’s 
Business, Wall Street Journal, Business Week, 
the finance sections of the Sunday newspapers. 
The quote from Fortune reprinted as a com- 
mentary on page of the October, 1952, 
QJS, is worth a careful look. Meanwhile, son, 
debate tryouts next week. And next 
fall you ought to sign up for Contemporary 
European History, Modern Art, and British and 


or 
525 


start 


American Oratory. 


THE NEW SPEECH AND MUsIC building at the Uni 
versity of Alabama is scheduled to be in use by 
November, 1954. The building will include 
a new theatre and clinic facilities, in addition 
to classrooms and offices. It will have separate 
wings for the Speech Department and the 
Music Department, with the center of the build- 
ing housing the theatre. 


TEACHERS OF OTHER SUBJECTS also have problems. 
Here are notes of a student teacher of French: 
ist day: Students not doing well in class. 
Seem to be weak in vocabulary. Informed 
them that there will be a test over vocabu- 
lary tomorrow. 
Students do well on 
vocabulary. 


day: did not 
test. Stressed importance 
Must make test easier next time. 

grd day: Students did not 
vocabulary drill. Told them 


be vocabulary test tomorrow. Stressed im- 


end 
of 


do well on 
there would 


portance of study. 
qth day: Students did poorly on vocabu- 
lary test. Worked on vocabulary during 
class. Assigned another test. 
5th day: Made test easier. Students did 


better. 








FOR YOUR CALENDAR: SAA will meet in Chicago, 
1954; in Los Angeles, 1955; in Chicago, 1956; in 
Boston, 1957; in Chicago, All of these 
meetings will be held on the traditional Decem- 


1958. 


ber dates, except the 1957 Boston meeting 
scheduled for the last week in August. AETA 
will meet in 1954 in East Lansing, in late 
August. ASHA will meet in 1954 in St. Louis, 


October 25, 26, and 27; Los Angeles, 1955, No- 
vember 17, 18, and 19; Chicago, 1956, Novem 
ber 19, 20, and 21. A few 1954 spring meetings: 
CSSA, Chicago, April 2-3; SAA, Dallas, March 
2q-April 3; SAES, Philadelphia, April 8-10. 

SPEECH COMPETENCE, “The Challenge of Our 
Times” is the theme of the 
Speech Conference to be held at State Uni- 


eleventh annual 


versity Teachers College, Geneseo, May 7 

The morning session of the conference will 
include two speakers, a symposium, and a cof 
fee hour. Adrian L. Terlouw, Educational Con 
sultant, Eastman Kodak Company, talk 
about “Speech Competence—A Necessity in To 
day’s World.” 


Mardel Ogilvie, assistant professor of speech, 


will 


Queens College, will discuss “Speech Improve 
ment and Child Development.” Alice S. Austin, 
assistant professor of speech and dramatic art 
at Geneseo State, will lead 
theatre arts. Participating in the symposium 
will be Olla Rickett, instructor, Department of 


a symposium in 


English, State University Teachers College, 
Cortland; Harold Sliker, dramatics teacher, 
Monroe High School, Rochester; Georgiana 


VonTornow, assistant professor of speech, State 


University ‘Teachers Fredonia; and 


Mary Eva Duthie, executive secretary, New York 


College, 


Community Theaters, Cornell University 

At 2 p.m. a symposium on “Speech Programs 
Public Schools” lead by R. 
Rutherford, instructor of speech and 


in the will be 
Stanley 
dramatic art at Geneseo State. Participants in 
this syraposium are Ellis B. Hyde, principal, 
School; Katheryn Kirk, 
speech consultant and demonstration teacher, 
Rochester Public Charlotte 
Fitzpatrick, director of speech education, Penn 


Dansville Elementary 


Schools; Grady 
Yan; and Robert Wallace, associate in speech 
correction, State Education Department, Albany. 

Following the symposium, John E. Gilmore, 
supervising-principal, Alfred-Almond Central 
School, and member of the steering committee 
of the School of the Air, will talk about “Radio 
in the Classroom.” From 4 to 6 p.m. there 
will be displays and demonstrations, followed 
buffet p-m. in the college 


room. Readers’ Theatre 


by a 
dining 


supper at 6 


After supper, 
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will be presented under the direction of Miss 
Austin. 

TELEVISION station at the University of 
KOMU-TY, formally dedicated 
addresses by Governor Phil M. Donnelly 
Frederick \ Middlebush on 


THE NEW 
Missouri, was 
with 
and President 
January 10 
Ihe station is under the direction of Fdward 
C. Lambert, professor on the faculty of the 


School of Journalism of the I 


University, whe 


se 


doctoral dissertation was the first nation-wide 
study of educational television in the country 
Staff from all over the country has been as 
sembled to handle the varied. activities of the 
station. Early in February a new microwave 
hookup tower was installed, which provides 


live shows directly from the networks. All four 


NBC, CBS, ABC, and DuMont, sup 
ply shows for the new station 
New 


graduate 


networks, 


courses at both undergraduate and 
introduced to meet 


levels are being 


the needs of students interested n television 


Bladow, 


and Ben Paxton, instructor in speech, are a 


Elmer associate professor of speech, 


ready working actively in this area; additional 


appointments to the staff are in prospect. Bower 
Aly, chairman of the Department of Speech and 
Donovan Rhynsburger, director of dramatics 
with Dr. 


television committee. 


are, Lambert and others, on the 


A series of broadcast 


under the title of Showcase opened April 


educational programs 
7, 


various departments and divisions of the uni 


versity contributing. Loren Reid is faculty co 
ordinator of the series; Dorothy Friend, a new 
staff member of the Department of Speech, 
formerly with WORD of Spartanburg South 


Carolina and KOTV of Tulsa, is producer; and 


Charles Sigsbee, of the KOMU-TYV staff, forme 
ly executive produce of WMAR-TYV at Balt 
more, is directo1 

rwo oF THE FINesT full-length recordings of 


plays yet produced are in the first catalogue of 
Records, William J. Templ 
One is a recorded performance of | 


Angel reports 
ist year’ 
pre-coronation revival in London of Murder in 
Robert Donat and the Old 
directed by Robert 
the beautifully clear 
Brooks Atkinson 


source of the superiority 


the Cathedral with 
Vic Company Helpmann 
This 


and musical speaking which 


album preserves 


praised as a chief 
of this production over its predecessors. The 
The Importance of Being Earnest 
Sir John 
John, 


second is 


Gielgud, with a cast in 


Edith 


directed by 


cluding Sir Dame Evans, Pamela 
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Brown, Jean Cadell, Celia Johnson, and Roland 
Culver. Both albums deserve the highest rec- 
ommendation. 

Also MGM's 


Julius Caesar, which contains excerpts from the 


recommended _ is record of 
sound track of the film. Bargain-priced Shake- 
speare is available on two Royale LP’s at $1.89. 
On them members of the Stratford-upon-Avon 
Festival Company present from The 
Tempest and The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


scenes 


Columbia celebrated the fifth anniversary of 
LP records a few months ago by releasing an 
album made from the theatrical presentation of 
John Brown’s Body, Charles Laughton 
directing performances by Tyrone Power, Judith 


with 
Anderson, and Raymond Massey. Don’t miss it. 
Compare the use of choral voices in this work 
with the chorus of Canterbury 
Angel record of Murder in the Cathedral. 

Another LP 
hundred-dollar set of records called The Colum- 
bia Literary Series. This prestige-builder in- 
cludes records of twelve famous English and 


Women in the 


anniversary release was the 


American authors from their 
The 
Saroyan, Steinbeck, 
lier, Katherine 


Christopher 


reading own 


works. twelve: Maugham, three Sitwells, 


rruman Capote, John Col- 
Porter, 


Edna_ Ferber, 


Aldous 


Anne 


Isherwood, and Huxley. 
The samples sent for review made fascinating 
listening. 


lowed to buy these records separately. 


Perhaps some time we will be al- 


Columbia has also brought out a two-record 
This I Believe 
ten statements from among the hundreds broad- 


album called One disk contains 
cast on Mr. Murrow’s radio program. The other 
contains statements purporting to represent the 
personal beliefs of ten 
to Will Rogers), written by ten other people 


“immortals” (Socrates 


presumably qualified by study or personal 


other 
people. Interesting but not unfailingly inspiring. 


acquaintance, and spoken by ten vet 


THE THERAPY SECTION of the speech department 
continued 
with dif 


at the University of Alabama has 


experimentation in group therapy 


ferent age levels. Three specific experiments are 
under way. 
The adult clinic, under the direction of 
Philip Curry, has been held for eight weeks 
each semester, the patients living on campus 
They individual and 


in dormitories receive 


group work part of each day. 
The children’s clinic, under the direction of 
Mrs. 


each 


Louise Ward, consists of six-week sessions, 
The 
parents of the children are encouraged to come 
and take part in informal classes. 


semester, from two to five daily. 


Che cerebral palsy clinic, under the guidance 
of Betty Webster, groups the patients ac- 
cording to type of disability. A clinic for pre- 
age children is held for those 
central-nervous-system injury. These clinics are 
held for two hours daily for twelve weeks each 


school with 


semester 
VARSITY DEBATERS of the University of Alabama 
have participated in eight regional and na- 
tional tournaments so far this year. The squad 
has debated in Mississippi, Georgia, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Michigan, and Dallas, as well as in 
Alabama. 
Intramural 
Ecroyd. The primary function of this group 
this year has been to encourage high school 
debate throughout the state. It will sponsor 
the all-state high school tournament at the 
University in April. The group has traveled 
to many towns, through the sponsorship of the 
University Extension service, conducting work- 


debate is directed by Donald 


shops, discussions and debates, and demonstra- 
tions. 


THEATRE SCHEDULES 


Catawba College: The Little Foxes, Tartuffe, 
4ll My Sons, Everyman, Oedipus Rex. 


Johns Hopkins University: John Ferguson, 
The Difficult Hour. 
Ohio State University: The Comedy of Er- 


rors, The Cradle Song, The Cocktail Party. 
Oklahoma A. and M.: 
Oregon College of Education: 
Mr. Pim Passes By 
Purdue University: 
Anna Christie, The 
Noon, The Comedy of Errors. Michiana summer 
(1953) Born Yesterday, Bell, Book, and 
Candle, The Taming of the Shrew, Ladies in 


I Remember Mama. 
The Heiress, 


Bell, 
Moon 


Book, and Candle; 
is Blue, Darkness at 


season: 


Retirement, The Importance of Being Earnest, 
Years Ago, The Male Animal. 

Queens College: Ring Round the Moon. 

San State College: Affairs of Anatol, 
Volpone, Hansel and Gretel. 


Jose 


University of Rhode Island: Street Scene, 
The Admirable Crichton, The Skin of Our 
Teeth. 

University of California:, Davis Campus: 


three one-acts, The Boor, The Long Stay Cut 
Short, 
University of Southern California: 
ing of the Shrew, Electra. 
University of Alabama: Love from a Stranger, 
The Drunkard, The Enchanted, 


Bamarena. 


Gone Tomorrow 


The Tam- 


Brigadoon, 
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University of Pittsburgh: The Grass Harp. 

Williams College: Mandragola. 

Yale University: The Golden Legend of Pansy 
Doty. 


APPOINTMENTS 
Kansas State College: Joyce A. Ryan. 
Northeastern State College: Bacon Ingram, 

Sr., associate professor of speech, coach of de- 

bate. Earl W. Blank, professor of speech, chair- 

man of the Department of Speech. 

Purdue University: Bedford Thurman, in- 
structor in speech. 

University of Missouri: Dorothy Friend, ex 
tension instructor in speech. 

University of Pittsburgh: Aubrey Epstein, as- 
sistant professor of speech; Michael J. McHale, 
assistant professor of speech; Lloyd Welden, 
Jr., instructor in speech. 

University of Southern California: William 
Carver, Warren Gasink, Bob Gillen, Peggy Har- 
rison, Eddie Johnson, William Lantz, Marjorie 


Lumpkin, Milton Shapiro, Maurice Sklar, 
Edward Thile, Jesse Weaver, assistants in 
speech. 


Yale University: F. Curtis Canfield, chairman 
of the Department of Drama; Edward Barry 
Roberts and Eldon Elder, visiting critics for 
the spring term. 


PROMOTIONS 
Purdue University: Erling E. Kildahl, assist- 
ant professor of speech. 
University of Rhode Island: Paul Rohe, as- 
sistant professor. 
University of Southern California: James Rue, 
assistant professor of telecommunications. 
Queens College: Elizabeth G. Scanlan, assistant 
professor of speech. 





THE NEWLY-ORGANIZED Atlantic Coast Confer 
ence, creating an athletic league of Clemson, 
Duke, Maryland, North Carolina, North Caro- 
lina State, South Carolina, Virginia and Wake 
Forest, has now become a forensic conference as 
well. The first annual forensic meet of the At- 
lantic Coast Conference was held at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia on February 19 and 20, and 
centered upon a five-round debate tournament 
on the national debate topic. Each school en- 
tered one affirmative and one negative team and 
awards were made to team rather than to school 
entries. Tied for first place in the tournament 
were the negative teams from Duke, North 
Carolina, and Wake Forest, and the affirmative 
from Wake Forest. 


Present plans are to continue next year with 
the debate tournament on the national college 
topic, and to add an extempore speaker contest, 
using the national discussion question as a gen- 
eral area, and an after-dinner speaking contest 
as part of a banquet for all student participants 
and faculty representatives. 


TEACHERS OF SPEECH who struggle with matters 
of accent and dialect will be glad to know that 
an organization has been established to give 
voice to their frustrations. It is the Society for 
the Preservation of the Anguish Languish; the 
founder, president, and executive secretary are 
embodied in the person of Howard L. Chace, 
of the Department of Romance Languages, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

The Society grew out of the publication of a 
well-known fable entitled Ladle Rat Rotten 
Hut. This title will no doubt stop the reader 
dead in his tracks, as it did us when we first 
saw it in the Merriam-Webster publication, 
Word Study, issue of May, 1953. For those who 
are intrigued, we will say simply that this is a 
story about a ladle gull hoe lift wetter murder 
inner ladle cordage inner lodge, dock, florist. 
It goes on to portray the whole sordid tale, 
done to a turn in the neatest Anguish, ending 
with the proverbial “Mural: Yonder nor sor- 
ghum stenches shut ladle gulls stopper torque 
wet strainers.” 

In order to become a member of SPAL, you 
need first of all to read Ladle Rat Rotten Hut, 
and then write Professor Chace a sympathetic 
and understanding inquiry about it. “People 
who write the other kind of letter,” he writes us, 
“don't get to be members. Unhappily, our 
society is so sloppily organized that most of the 
members don’t even know that they belong. 
Worse yet, from my point of view, nobody ever 
pays any dues.” 

Professor Chace offers another stirring bit 
of Anguish: “Arm jester ditcher offer Rheumatic 
Languishes hoe ditches Fringe an Spinach an 
hoe spins moist office term inner clash rum 
offer lodge universally, gaffing lechers toe gnats- 
lurking, bought orphan impassioned, bores an 
gulls.”” A free-wheeling, idiomatic translation of 
the above would be: “I’m just a teacher of the 
Romantic Languages who teaches French and 
Spanish and who spends most of his time in a 
class room of a large university giving lectures 
to nice-looking, but often impatient, boys and 
girls.” 

Teachers of speech naturally have much to do 
with Anguish, and will certainly qualify for 
membership in the organization. At least so 
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far as sympathy and understanding are con- 
As for actually paying dues, that’s a 
different sorghum stench. 


cerned. 


SHAKESPEARE’S THE COMEDY OF ERRORS was given 
by the Department of Speech, The Ohio State 
University, January 29 to February 6. The cast 
of twenty was under the direction of Reuben 
Silver, and the setting was designed by Irving 
Brown and Clyde Blakeley. The play was di- 
vided into two parts, allowing for one inter- 
mission. The approach to the play was entirely 
presentational—the cast wore play clothes 
rather than any sort of period costume. Char- 
acter was established by such properties as 
canes and fake beards, derby hats, and symbols 
of various professions. The acting was on three 
levels, with actors sometimes playing themselves, 
sometimes playing the Shakespearean character 
and sometimes playing themselves playing the 
character. However, the break with traditional 
interpretation was only in business and move- 
ment; the Shakespearean lines were not altered 
and none were added. 


tHE Poetics students of drama have 
discussed the relative importance of the thea- 
tre’s various constituents. In an exclusive in- 
terview appearing in the March 5 issue of 
United States News and World Report, Sam 
Goldwyn, 69-year-old veteran of picture mak- 
ing, speaks words of cheer that will be seized 
upon by students in playwriting classes. 


EVER SINCE 


Early in the interview is this exchange (we 
quote by permission of the magazine's editor): 


Will movie stars still 
idols? A. 


business is the 


Q. What is ahead? 
be matinee and bobby-sox 
The foundation for this 
story, and if the story is good vou have the 
start towards a good picture. It is the story 
that makes the star. 


A little later on this information appears: 


Q. [Doesn't] CinemaScope attract [mevie- 
goers]? A. CinemaScope has had a great 
but my personal opinion is 
that a bad story will be twice as bad on a 
big screen. . . . Q. Are stars any longer 
.. ? A, A star cannot put over a 
bad story. Q. A good story can put over a 


attraction 


necessary 


poor star? A. A good story can make a 
star. 
And at the end of the interview Mr. Gold- 


wyn is asked: 


Q. What is the biggest problem facing 
the industry today? A. The biggest prob- 


lem? To get great stories 


Courses in playwriting are an important 
part of drama and the theatre. Mr. Goldwyn’s 


testimony indicates that students will find a 
market for anything good they happen to 
turn out. 

4 HANDY ITEM for a scholar’s desk is the new 


Index to all publications of the Speech Associ- 


ation of America. The office at Iowa City 
brought it out last summer, making it a 
complete reference to all articles in QJS, 


Speech Monographs, and The Speech Teacher, 
from Volume I of each publication through all 
1952 issues. Its contents are so arranged that 
any one can quickly tell what articles on a 
given subject have appeared in these publi- 
cations. It is available at a nominal price— 
since you asked, a dollar a copy—and ought to 
be in the hands of every one starting a term 
report, searching out a dissertation topic, or 
preparing a list of references. 


ADELYH!I COLLEGE plans a six-weeks’ workshop 
in speech and hearing therapy from July 8 to 
\ugust 13. The purpose is to study learning 
theory and disorders of speech and methods 
of clinical practice. Lectures will be offered by 
visiting specialists in psychoanalysis, medicine, 
psychology, and speech pathology. Students in 
attendance will conduct individual projects. 
Franklyn Elliott is the director of the Speech 
and Hearing Center at Adelphi. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO LOCATE some of the ardent 
book collectors of our profession and print a 
then about their activities and 
achievements. Every one collects books, after a 
fashion, if it is to save textbooks and 
desk copies; but there is an excellent future for 
libraries built around one or 
the many specialties in our fields. 
would be glad to have, for 
example, a first-rate collection of books, re- 
prints, pamphlets, and other documents in a 
field like speech pathology, or theatre history, 
or interpretation, or any specialty you care to 
name. 

Our scouts who buy and sell books say that 
a good collector can realize a small margin on 
his investment, if he uses reasonable care in 
making his purchases. Many good items can be 
secured at no cost at all, or at small cost. Others 
seem expensive now, but will be worth more 
later. Chauncey A. Goodrich’s Select British 
Eloquence, for example, could once be found 
for two or three dollars, bound in red calf with 
titles in gold leaf. The last quotation we saw, 


note now and 


only 


small, choice 
more of 


Any university 
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and that was five years ago, was fifteen dollars 
for a run-of-the-mill binding. 

Book collectors, like antiquers, are fond of 
talking about their finds, like the librarian who 
attempted to amass, for his private collection, a 
copy of every edition of The Compleat Angler 
ever printed, and in one of them found a let- 
ter by Isaak Walton himself. Only luck we ever 
had was to locate an Italian of Della 
Retorica d’Aristotele, dated 1572 and priced at 
only a few shillings. On the inside front cover 
was a bookplate from Holland House, a fox 
displayed prominently on the coat of arms, 
suggesting that the great orator himself might 
have purchased the book while traveling 
through Italy. The translation, by Alessandro 
Piccolomini, colleague in 
Romance Languages to follow the usual Greek 
text though there were one or two brief inter- 
polations, 

English booksellers that have a large supply 


edition 


appeared to a 


of titles in classical and medieval rhetoric, 
history, biography, and the like, are George 
Harding’s Bookshop, 106 Great Russell Street 
London, W.C. 1, and B. H. Blackwell, Ltd 
48-51 Broad Street, Oxford, England. Both is 
sue frequent printed lists and seem pleased to 
include American purchasers on their mailings. 
We have also picked up a few titles from W. 
Heffer and Sons, Ltd., Petty Cury, Cambridge, 
England, and D. A. Berry, 141 Westmount 
Road, Eltham Park, S.E. 9. Other 
addresses may be found in most London Sunday 


titles, of 


London, 
newspapers. American course, are 
best located from firms in this country. 

If anyone reads this, starts a big collection, 
and ends by giving it to a library instead of 
making a fortune in commercial channels, let 
him forget where he found the suggestion. 


THE GRADUATE RECORD TEST in speech is worth 
mentioning again. It is a three-hour exami- 
mation aimed at providing a comprehensive 
achievement score in speech at the level of the 
graduating senior who has majored in speech. 
Items cover a wide variety of areas and are set 


up to test for information and judgment. In- - 


stitutions carrying on graduate study in speech 
may want to use this test in their programs. 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, can supply additional information. 


PLANS TO ERECT a new theatre on the Purdue 
campus are in an advanced stage. Construction 
is scheduled to begin late this spring or early 
in the summer. The most modern ideas in the- 
atre construction will be incorporated into this 


structure. Planned to accommodate an audience 


of 1000 in its main auditorium, it will be com 


pleted by 1957. Two floors below the main aw 


ditorium will be located a subsidiary theatre, 


designed for flexibility as theatre-in-the-round 


proscenium or area staging 


FOR THE THIRD consecutive summer Purdue Uni 


versity will sponsor, in cooperation with the 
Dunes Arts Foundation, a workshop for teachers 
in creative art and dramatics, on the grounds 
of the Foundation near Michigan City, Indiana 
The short courses in production, directing, act- 


ing, ceramics, creative dramatics, and painting 


will be offered from June 28 to July 17. A sum 
mer stock season of eight plays will be staged 
from June 23 to Aug. go 

SPEECH WEEK at the University of Pittsburgh, 


March 16 to 23, featured a variety of events. A 
poetry reading festival, with Ruth R. Hahn as 
chairman, opened the week Tuesday afternoon, 
March 16. Wednesday afternoon Pittsburgh de- 
baters clashed with Princeton University on the 
after 
noon was reserved for a play clinic, talks 
Pope, Lloyd W. Welden, Jr., Mi 
Kenneth 


national collegiate question Thursday 


with 
by Harvey J. 
McHale, Barbara McIntyre, and 
Fdgar, followed by a tour of the plant, and 
later by a tour of WOED-TV studios. On 
Thursday evening Pitt Players presented The 
Grass Harp, by Truman Capote, the play being 
during the 


chael 


repeated on two other occasions 
Finals of an extemporaneous speaking 
were held on Friday afternoon, and an 
was scheduled for the follow 


Arthur 


week. 
contest 
oratorical contest 
ing Monday. A speech assembly, with 
Larson, Dean of the School 
speaker, and with distinguished guests in at- 
tendance, completed the week’s program 


of Law, as guest 


BUD ROBINSON was a nineteenth-century back 
woods preacher of the southwest, who, accord- 
ing to a highly-readable article by Mallalieu 
Wilson of Northwest Nazarene College, in an is 
sue of Western Speech, March, 1952, traveled two 
million miles, preached more than 38,000 times 
and made more than a hundred thousand con- 
verts. The article is well worth reading for the 
picture it gives of a speaker who developed the 
liveliest pulpit style that side of the Mississippi. 
Professor Wilson opens his article with a typical 
praver of this frontier preacher: “O Lord, give 
me a backbone as big as a sawlog and ribs like 
the sleepers under the church floor; put iron 
shoes on me and galvanized breeches and hang 
a wagon load of determination up in the gable- 


end of my soul and help me to sign the con 


SHOP 


tract to fight the devil as long as I have a fist, 
and bite him as long as I have a tooth, and 
then gum him till I die.” 

Tack 


of a long, hard day of devil-fighting 


this on vour wall to read at the end 


THIS APRIL ISSUE of follows 
hard on 


We feel that we must have contributors stranded 


the QJS certainly 


the heels of the February number. 
all over the continent, with not nearly enough 
time to get their dispatches into the mail. In 
fact, the note in the February Shop Talk said 
that the deadline for the April issue was Feb- 
ruary 15; so 
did not pick up his Journal until February 16 


any prospective contributor who 
or thereafter must have felt he was licked before 
he got started. 

This item is to say that the deadline for the 
October issue is a long ways off, to wit August 
15, and we would really like to break out at the 
seams. Your new appointments and promotions 
are important milestones that should be re- 
corded, along with vour news about buildings, 
activities, and the Good Old Curriculum. Brief 
sorts are also 
thank-you’s to 
this 


comments of other 
hundred 


notes and 
cordially 
numerous contributors who helped with 
issue and who thus kept the Vulture at a good 


invited. A 


and respectful distance. 


PERSONAL NOTES 

Paul H. Boase and Robert G. Gunderson of 
Oberlin College have been granted leaves of 
absence in alternate semesters of the academic 
1954-1955. Mr. Boase will do research to- 
ward a volume “The Methodist Circuit 
Rider the and Mr. Gunderson 
hopes to complete his study of “The Washing- 
1861.” 

Mrs. Courtaney Brooks of San Jose State Col- 
lege is touring the state colleges of California, 
gathering material for her doctorate in speech 
. . James Clancy has 
been appointed Editor for the Edu- 
cational Theatre Journal and assumes his duties 


year 
on 
on Frontier,” 


ton Peace Conference of 


at Stanford University. 
Assistant 


immediately. Hugh Gillis is associate editor of 
the same publication. 

During the fall semester, the Speech Depart- 
University of Southern California 
Joe Flynn, star of “The 
the Drama De- 


ment of the 
had as a_ teacher, 
Flynn 
partment, Lurene Tuttle, star of stage, screen, 
radio, and television taught a course. Miss Tut- 
tle can be currently seen in Life With 
Father. . . . J. T. (Tex) Daniels, formerly of 
the University of Alabama and Geneseo State 


Show” on television. In 
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Teacher's College, is now coaching Occidental 
debate teams during the spring semester while 
sabbatical leave. Mr. 
pursuing his Ph.D. 


Norman Freestone is on 


Daniels is simultaneously 


studies at U.S.C. . .. Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
partly narrated in middle English, will be 
introduced for the first time to high school 


students in a film produced by Maynard Smith 
of the Cinema Department. . . . Milton Dickens, 
head of the Department of Speech, has con 
cluded work on the proofs of his book, Speech: 
The Dynamics of Communication, to be pub- 
lished by Harcourt Brace about April. 
W. Charles Redding is editor and one of the 
forthcoming symposium on de- 
Edward worked on a 
speech during his 
sabbatical leave in the fall semester. . . . Victor 
Garwood and W. F. Carver were seen on an 
NBC television program. Dr. Garwood talked 
on the problems of hearing, and Mr. Carver 
demonstrated the use of hearing testing equip- 
ment and methods. Charles F. Lindsley, 
head of the Department of Speech at Occidental 
College, gave a lecture-recital to the Faculty 
Club of the University of Southern California 
Hans Rotha, outstanding authority on 
associate of Rein- 
the 


authors of a 


bate. Lee Travis 


symposium in correction 


and former 
lecture on scenic design at 


Max Reinhart 
hart, gave a 
Stop Gap Theatre. 

Joseph G. Stockdale, Jr., of Purdue Univer- 


sity, is on leave attending the University of 
Denver. 
John H. Green has returned to Oklahoma 


\. and M. College after a sabbatical leave of 
absence during which he continued his gradu- 
ate study at the University of Denver. 

Max E. Fuller, formerly professor of speech 
at Grinnell College and later dean of the Col- 
lege, is now director of field education for the 
Maytag Company of Newton, Iowa. 

Paul R. Beall resigned from Penn State last 


summer and is now a consultant on manage- 
ment and communication problems. One of his 
assignments is with the Air Research and 
Development Command in Baltimore. In ad- 
dition he spends about half-time as private 
consultant to industry. 

Gail Boardman, professor 
Speech at Indiana State Teachers College, has 
received the award of The Mark Inter- 
national Society for her text in interpretation, 
Oral of Literature. Plans are 
now under way between Prentice-Hall and the 


the book also 


of English and 


Twain 
Communication 


Library of Congress to have 
published in Braille. Dr. Boardman served as 


critic for the Choral Speaking Festival in 
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and as judge for the 
Contest at Clarion, 


Milwaukee, April 3, 
Pennsylvania Forensic 
Pennsylvania, March 26. 

Jon Eisenson of Queens College has been 
elected, representing speech, to the executive 
council of ASHA. He is also consulting editor 
in speech for the college textbook division of 
Doubleday and Company. Hollis White 
will again lead a group of Queens College stu- 
dents to the state capitol in Albany for the 
annual New York state intercollegiate conference 
on student affairs. Highlight of the conference, 
scheduled for May 13, 14, and 15, is a model 
congress session. Major bills to be considered 
this year include motions on the expansion of 
a State University for New York, election district 
apportionment, and old age benefit programs. 
. . . David Guy Powers’ new book, How To Say 
A Few Words, has been made a selection of the 
Executive Book Club. .. . / Arthur Bronstein is 
chairman of a series of programs sponsored by 
the College Division of Language, Literature, 
and the Arts on the general subject “The East 
and its Influence on Western Culture.” The 
first of the programs dealt with “Philosophies 
of the East” and presented addresses on “The 
Philosophy of the Far East.” The second pro- 
gram dealt with “Poetry of the East,” and in- 
cluded addresses by Clark Marlor of the Queens 
College Speech Department on “India and its 
Poetry in Modern Times” and by Stephen 
Stepanchev of the English Department on 
“Oriental Motifs in Modern Western Poetry.” 
The Con-Versers, the Choral Speaking Group 
under John B. Newman's direction, presented 
readings from Hindu, Buddhist, Con- 
fucian scriptural writings. 


and 


T. Earle Johnson, chairman of the Speech 
Department at the University of Alabama was 
recently clected lieutenant-governor of the third 
district of Alabama of Kiwanis International. 

. . Don Ecroyd, who is serving as president 
of the Alabama Speech Association this year, 
has conducted workshops co-sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation and the Carnegie Public Li- 
brary, in Anniston, on parliamentary procedure 
and group discussion for civic leaders. . . . Mrs. 
Annabel Haygood, director of debate, was 


recently elected first vice-president of Tau 
Kappa Alpha and vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Forensic Association. 





ELLEN-HAVEN GOULD 

Members of the Speech Association of Amer- 
ica will be saddened to learn of the death of 
Miss Ellen-Haven Gould on December 19, 1953. 

Miss Gould was founder of the Speech De- 
partment at Alabama College, the state college 
for women at Montevallo, and she served as its 
head for twenty-nine years. Under her guidance 
Alabama College developed the first diagnostic 
speech correction clinic in Abalama, and of 
fered the first courses in speech correction. 


Miss Gould was born in 1889 in Denison, 
Iowa. She received the degree of Bachelor of 
Oratory from Northwestern University in 1917, 
and then studied at Coe College and the 
University of California, being awarded the 
master’s degree at the latter institution in 
1925. Meanwhile she had joined the faculty of 
Alabama College after teaching appointments 
at Coe College, Washington State College, and 
Occidental College. 

Her professional interests 
pretation, drama, and speech education. She 
belonged not only to our association but also 
to the American Educational Theatre Associ- 
ation, the Southern Speech Association, the 
National Society for Study of Communication, 
the Southern Theatre Conference, Zeta Phi Eta, 
the National Collegiate Players, Pi Kappa 
Delta, and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 


were in_ inter- 


She is survived by a sister, Mrs. Mary G 
Robbins, of Pasadena, California. 

“All of us who were ever associated with 
Miss Gould,” writes Professor Maryland Wilson 
of the Speech Department of Huntington Col- 
lege, Alabama, “feel that we have suffered a 
personal as well as professional loss.” These 
words reflect the esteem in which Miss Gould 
was held by her colleagues, and express the 
sentiments of her wide circle of friends in the 
Speech Association of America. 








Harper & Brothers 


ANNOUNCE THE FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATION OF A DISTINGUISHED TEXT 
FOR ORIENTATION COURSES IN THE THEATRE 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE THEATRE 


By FRANK M. WHITING 
Professor of Speech and Theatre Arts, and Director 
of Umversity Theatre, University of Minnesota 


Oddly enough, this is the first text to be prepared for a 
course which is now widely offered—a cultural survey or 
orientation course in the theatre. We believe that teachers 
will welcome it as practically ideal for such courses—a 
stimulating introduction to the rich and colorful world of 
the theatre. The major parts of the text deal fully and 
authoritatively with important phases of the theatre: Plays 
and Playwrights; Acting and Directing; and Theatres, 
Artists, and Technicians. A concluding chapter discusses 
the theatre as a profession. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATRE takes a philosophical 
and cultural, rather than technical, approach to its subject. 
It is delightfully written, handsomely illustrated with 62 
line cuts and 192 half-tones, and attractively printed and 
bound. 

We urge you to wait to see this text 

before you make plans for your next course. 


320 pages of text; O5 pages of illustrations 
$4.50 


READY IN EARLY JUNE 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 
49 East 33d Street New York 16, New York 














for speech major or terminal student--- 








Principles and Types of Speech, 


Third Edition 
by Alan H. Monroe 


661 pages $3.75 list 











for:short speech courses--- 








Principles of Speech, 


Revised Brief Edition 
by Alan H. Monroe 


344 pages $2.50 list 











for standard parliamentary procedure--- 








Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised 
Cloth Bound $2.10 list 


Leather Bound $2.50 list 
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For Advanced Study in Speech 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 











SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Concentrations 
for Advanced Training for B.A., M.A., Ed.D., Ph.D. Degrees 


Speech and Hearing Disorders 
© Children’s Speech Clinic: Ruth Clark, Ph.D., George L. Davis, M.A. 
© Adult Speech and Hearing Clinic: Warren J. Clark, Ph.D., Marion 
Downs, M.A. 


Public Address and Discussion 


E. E. Bradley, Ph.D., Raymond Barnard, Ph.D., George Vardaman, 
Ph.D. 


Speech and Communication Education 
Elwood Murray, Ph.D., Keith Case, Ph.D., Seth Fessenden, Ph.D. 


Oral Inferpretation and Phonetics 


Johnnye Akin, Ph.D., Richard Woellhaf, M.A. 


Special 1954 Activities 
Workshop for Directors of Forensics 
June 28-July 31 


Eighteenth Summer High School Institute 
June 28-July 31 


Ninth Summer Workshop in Interpersonal Communication 
June 21-August 20 


SPRING QUARTER SUMMER SESSION AUTUMN QUARTER 
March 29-June 11 June 21-August 20 September 23-December 10 


for further information write: 


Elwood Murray, Ph.D., Director 
School of Speech, University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 











NEW PUBLICATIONS! (avamasie une 1:t.) 
|| 


SPEECH CORRECTION THROUGH STORY-TELLING UNITS 


By ELIZABETH McGINLEY NEMOY 


The purpose of this book is to provide material for use in helping the child overcome 
errors in the production of consonant sounds. 

The approach is through sound-stories containing original jingles as an integral part of 
the story. These sound-stories provide not only an obviously interesting approach to the 
sound but also corrective procedures, as ear training, conscious imitation of sound, classifi- 
cation through analogy, and contrast of one sound with another. 

A background of phonetic consciousness of a sound needs to be built up on the part of 
the teacher before she can make such progress in remedial measures. This is accomplished 
not only in the framework of the sound-story itself, but also in a classification of speech 
sounds which shows their major phonetic characteristics, and in an analytical description 
of the sound which is included in a section preceding each story. 

The awareness thus developed will result not only in a more effective use of the story 
but will suggest to the teacher remedial approaches that can be used in the correction of 
any specific errors that may persist even after the practice materials provided in the 
sound-story have been presentd. 

A section containing suggestions for correcting these specific errors follows the description 
of the sound. The concluding part of this section provides suggestions for the teacher 
which will help her in a more effective presentation of the story, and direct her attention 
to remedial procedures provided in the sound-story. 

These suggestions are intended as a guide only. The teacher will need to adapt the con- 
tent of the sound-story and the remedial procedures to meet the needs of each particular 
group. 

The book is intended primarily for the classroom teacher in the elementary grades. 
However, it will be of value to the speech correctionist and interested parents. 


(Cloth bound) Price $3.75 








HOLIDAY BOOK FOR VERSE CHOIRS 


By GERTRUDE ENFIELD 


This book is written to supply a need which has been expressed by teachers who are 
seeking new material for verse choir programs. 

The verse choir directors of our public schools are often called upon to entertain P.T.A. 
groups, and other groups of parents and patrons, with enjoyable programs of verse speak- 
ing. These calls are often from the Principal of the school for a performance at Assemblies 
of the student body, or from the general public. Needless to say, there is much demand 
as the various festivals of the school year roll around and holiday mood calls for suitable 
entertainment and celebration. 

The plays are intended to supply directors with material which will not only be signifi- 
cant of the season but will supply fun and satisfaction to the listeners and children par- 
ticipating, which will linger long and pleasantly in their memories. 


(Cloth bound) Price $1.50 


EXPRESSION COMPANY 


MAGNOLIA MASSACHUSETTS 











It Was In The Beginning — OCTOBER 1948 
This Reprint Appeared in The Chicago Tribune .. . 
and the story went around the World! 
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20 CHILDREN | 
HEAR 1ST TIME} 


Deaf Get Thrill of Lives 
with New Aid 


BY JOHN THOMSON 

A new life opened yesterday 
for children st the Ephphete 
Schoo! for the Deaf, 3150 N. Pu 
laski rd., where for the first time 
many beard @ human voice, and 
music end laughter entering their | 
usually silent lives produced 
smiles, giggles, and wonderment. 
For about 20 youngsters used 
by school officials in & demon- 
stration of a new auditory training 
unit which develops high, clear 
volume without distortion, and 
for others who will use the unit, 
it was an eventful day. It meant 
the world of sound may replace 
the world of silent lip reading and 
sign language to which they ere 
accustomed. 

Listen Thru Head Phones 
The suditory training unit, de- 
veloped by Jay L. Warren, Inc., 
of Chicago, ill enable many 
childrens not only to know sound 
and to help develop thelr speech, 
but will enable them to take part 
in @ bome life as normal a3 pos- 
sible considering their hearing 











deficiencies, school officials 
said. 
Each child listenea thre @ set 
of headphooes, which wansmits 
the sound from a central unit which 
ig & Combination redio, phonograf, 
and speech unit. The headset is 
operated by dual controls, enabling 
the child to adjust the volume to 
each ear So that when both re 
ceivers are tuned the sound will 
come thru both ears as thru one. 
Hear Phonogaf Record 
Six children who had suffered a 
50 to 75 per cent loss in hearing 
donned the headphones while 
Miss Dorothy Coughlan, a speech 
teacher, played a laughing retorc 
on the phonograf. They broke into 
smiles and giggles as they set 
bstening intently. 
Another group which had a 90 
to 95 per cent hearing deficiency 
showed lesser results. Some were 
able to hear, others heard indis- 
tinctly. Miss Coughlan said hear- 
ing conditions vary with each 
child, tho they be in the same 
deficiency range. Some may not 
hear at all even with the new 
dnit, but teachers hope that with 
training they will eventually be 
able to distinguish sounds. 
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GATED COMPRESSION 
44udcdilory TRAINING TOOLS 


Now, Jhe (hoice of the Profession 


T- 

CUSTOM BUILT for 
of five to twenty } atm ‘ie 
duces clear patterns, eliminates 
fatigue, increases interest span 
unexcelled for SPEECH DE: 
VELOPMENT. THREE ali- 
brated, individuall controlled 
and three- 


microphone , a = 
spas turntable—plays all record 
alibrated external input jack for 
RECORDER, TV, MOTION 
PICTURE and RADIO. 













Portable Model D-2 

CUSTOM BUILT for small classes 
of one to four students. Best for 
Cerebral Palsied Clinics, Speech 
Teachers and home. Speech mi- 
crophone, three speed turntable 
cali rated input jack for recorder 
noise generator, TV or RADIO. @ 





CUSTOM BULL 

CUS ILT indivi 

in the home or hg = 
lent for hospitals, doctors offices, 
gpeech seashore ond conference rooms. 
: ONOGRAPER ORDER, TV or 


ATTENTION = SPEECH THERAPISTS 


Model D-1 and D-2 Units : 
Speech Teachers for use ng pedo A recommended for 


Let us help you with your Auditory Training Too! Program 
As They Hear Se Shall They Speak 

















Smportant Speech Books 


ESSENTIALS OF GENERAL SPEECH 


By A. Craic Bairp and Franxuin H. Knower. WeGrace-Hill Series in 
Speech. 253 pages, $3.25 


A text based on speech as a social activity, a product of effective metheds 
of learning, and as a process of manipulating ideas, this book is designed to 
serve as a short college manual. It correlates psychological and rhetorical 
methods and approaches to the beginning course. Includes treatment of 
visible symbolism, self-confidence, personality, adaptation to an audience, 
informative speaking, and persuasion 


GENERAL SPEECH. An Introduction 


By A. Craic Barrp, State University of Towa, and FRANKLIN H. 
Knower, The Ohio State University. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 
500 pages, $4.50 


Concentrates on fundamental speech principles and techniques, arising out 
of the authors’ concept of speech as social adaptation. Covers the speaker, 
his delivery, speech content or ideas, speech structure and oral language, 
and methods of speech improvement. The approach integrates the experi- 
ence, knowledge, and methods of the rhetorician and the speech psychologist 
in a comprehensive, yet practical treatment of the study of speech funda- 
mentals. 


HANDBOOK OF BROADCASTING: 

The Fundamentals of AM, FM, FAX, and TV 
By WaALpo ABBOT, Director, Station WUOM, University ol Michigan. 
Third edition. 494 pages, $5.50 


A standard classic in previous editions, the third edition of this outstanding 
text is virtually a new book. Packed with information, timely and compre- 
hensive, it offers a nontechnical explanation of amplitude modulation and 
wired-wireless, of frequency modulation and the low power station, of tele- 
vision, closed circuit, color TV, and facsimile. The author begins with pro- 
gramming and deals with every type of radio with instructions for the 
announcer, the speaker, the actor, producer and writer. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


6 | 





From McGraw-Hill 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH 


By Davip Guy Powers, Queens College. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 
380 pages, $3.75 


An outstanding book which combines training in the four speech skills— 
social, semantic, vocal, and phonetic—with public speaking, discussion, and 
the speech arts. Through developing skill in word usage, voice, articulation, 
and social sensitivity, it seeks to weld an expressive personality. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION COMMUNICATION 


By CuHartes Freperick Linpstey. Occidental College and Pasadena 
Community Playhouse. 482 pages, $5.50 


This text first presents radio and television as communication media from 
the viewpoints of historical background, economic growth and prominence, 
social impact and importance, government responsibility and control, and 
vocational employment. The types of performance—the radio talk, narra- 
tion, announcing, roundtable discussion, and acting—are discussed in detail. 


SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By Marper Ocitvie, Queens College, N. Y. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Speech. In press 


This general methods book suggests ways to promote effective oral com- 
munication in the elementary school classroom, emphasizes the relationship 
between speech activities and the language arts program, and indicates the 
part the teacher can play in improving the speaking habits of the elementary 
school child, alone and in conjunction with the school specialist. One of the 
outstanding features of the book is the inciusion of bibliographies of contem- 
porary children’s literature which may be used in developing the various 
speech activities. Teachers and counselors working with children will find 
this a valuable source of ideas and information. 








Send for 
copies on 


330 West 42nd Street--New York 36, N.Y. approval 














PUBLICATIONS ..... From.....DRAMATICS 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR'S HANDBOOK 

(Revised Edition) 

Edited by ERNEST BAVELY 
Contains a comprehensive discussion on how to teach dramatics at 
the secondary school level, by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough 
discussion on the organization of high school dramatics club, and 
articles on play standards, organization of the production staff, play 
rehearsal schedule, publicity, preparation of handbills, etc. 


Price, $1.00 

THE STYLES OF SCENERY DESIGN 
by WILLARD J. FRIEDERICH, Marietta College 
Contents: Stylization, Expressionism, The Unit Set, Curtain Sets 
and Curtains, False Proscenium and Screen Sets, Prisms and Mini- 
mum Sets, Permanent and Multiple Sets. Price, $0.60 


MAKE-UP FOR THE STAGE 

by CARL B. CASS 
An invaluable source of help by one of America’s nationally rec- 
ognized teachers of the subject. Articles on Make-up Materials and 
Colors, Make-up Colors and Contours, Straight Make-up, Increasing 
Age with Make-up, Make-up Suggesting Personality, Racial and 
Conventional Types of Make-up. Highly recommended for theatre 
workers at all levels. Price, $0.60 


Price, $0.60 
REHEARSAL TECHNIQUES 


Contributors are Wesley Swanson, University of Illinois; Sam 
Boyd, Jr., West Virginia University; Frank M. Whiting, University 
of Minnesota; Charlotte Chorpenning, Goodman Theatre; Bland- 
ford Jennings, Clayton, Mo., High School; Marion Stuart, Cham- 
paign, Ill., Senior High School; Talbot Pearson. Price, $0.60 


STAGE LIGHTING FOR HIGH SCHOOL THEATRES 

by JOEL E. RUBIN 
Contents: Primary Factors of Lighting, Spotlights, The Lighting 
Layout, Lighting Control, Basal Illumination of Interiors, Basal 
Illumination of Exteriors, Mood Function of Light. Price, $0.60 


10% Discount on Orders of Ten or More. 
ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 


Write for descriptive circular of twenty-seven additional publications 
about the Theatre. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


SN tata ag il gst 




















Important New Contribution fo the Study of American S- <h 
presented by 


LINGUAPHONE 
SPEECHPHONE METHOD 


Speech Sounds & Rhythm of American English 
By HAZEL P. BROWN, M.A. 


Phonetic Transcription by Dorothy Mulgrave, 
Professor of Education, New York University 


The SPEECHPHONE METHOD, consisting of three graded 
courses on albums of unbreakable, long-playing records with ac- 
companying texts, offers Teachers, Professional People, American 
and Foreign-Born Students an ideal aid in speech improvement 
for classroom or self-instruction. It gives the correct sound, 
rhythm, and intonation of American English and may be used by 
Speakers of ANY language background. 


Send for FREE Descriptive Literature on SPEECHPHONE and Linguaphone’s 
Complete Catalog of English Speech and Literature Recordings. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 

















7404 RCA BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
Northern Illinois A Much Needed Book 
For Courses In Public Speaking, Dis- 
State Teachers College cussion, Debate, Parliamentary Pro- 
DE KALB, ILLINOIS cedure... 






Undergraduate and Graduate Schools 
Department of Speech 





PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE MADE EASY 


Majors in Speech leading to Degrees | 
of B.S. in Ed. and M.S. in Ed 





SUMMER SESSION 


June 21-August 13, 1954 By Rheva Ott Shryock 
Registered Parliamentarian 
REGULAR SESSION 


September 14, 1954-June 11, 1955 An easy-to-use guide based on 
Roberts “Rules of Order.” Finger- 
tip visible-aid chart system of 


Staff: meeting procedure. In seconds you 
Sains Wiieteada’ Sen have the needed answers. Now in 
RENE SHUMAK, M./\. use in class rooms. Money back 
Paut Crawrorp, Ph.D. guarantee if not satisfied. Send 
Marcaret Woop, Ph.D. today $2.50 postpaid. 


Lewis G. McFaranp, Ph.D. Clip check or M.O. to ad and mail 


D. KENNETH WILSON, Ph.D. . COLLEGE INSTITUTE . 


W. V. O'Connett, Ed.D., Chai 
V. V. O’ConneLt, Ed airman Box JS, Ellenton, Florida 


























Gust Published 


Argumentation 
and Debate 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


prepared under the auspices of 


TAU KAPPA ALPHA 


under the editorship of 


David Potter 


This practical, authoritative text will, 
we believe, be welcome by both teachers 
and students of debate. The twenty- 
five contributors, each an authority in 
a specific area of forensics, stress sound 
theory, set in its proper historical per- 
spective, concrete sug- 
gestions for effective participation in 
formal debate. 


and _ provide 


The techniques of argumentation are 
fully described, and the problem areas 
of refutation and rebuttal are treated 
with unusual thoroughness. The scores 
of practical pointers on preparing for 
debate, proving the proposition, and 
composing and presenting the debate 
speech make an immediate appeal to 
the student. And the extensive discus- 
sion of the problems of the director of 
forensics is likely to benefit the debat- 


ing program as a whole. 


The Dryden Press 


31 W. 54th St. New York 19, N.Y. 
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A Book of Introductions 
Compiled by Guy R. Lyle 


and Kevin Guinagh 


So you have to make a speech of 
introduction—but you don’t know 
how! Well, this tidy little book 
sparkles with 86 models by such 
masters of wit as George Bernard 
Shaw, Will Rogers, and Samuel L. 
Clemens. 

The engaging preface tells you 
how to size up your audience. You 
learn what to say; how to say it; 
and how long to take. 


265pp. Cloth Bound 
Send for your Copy Today 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950-972 University Ave., New York 52 


$3.00 
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Western Reserve University 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


Courses leading to the A.B., M.A., 
M.F.A. and Ph.D. Degrees in 


DRAMATIC ARTS 
HEARING AND SPEECH 
THERAPY 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 


RHETORIC AND 
PUBLIC ADDRESS 


Unusual Opportunities for Specialized 
Education are Provided by Affiliation 
with the Cleveland Playhouse, The 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech Cen- 
ter and Television Station WEWS. 


Summer Session 
First Term: June 21-July 31 
Second Term: August 2-Sept. 11 


Winter Semester begins September 22 


For Information Write: 


Director of Admission, 
Western Reserve University 
2040 Adelbert Road, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 























With microgroove, the famous Presto K-10 
permits you to record up to a half-hour on 
one side of a 13%” disc. Here is a tried 
and tested disc machine, completely self- 
contained and portable, that is incompa- 
rable for recording speech, dramatic 
readings or music. Equipped for 33% or 
78 rpm. 45 rpm speed available at extra 
cost. Will play back rccords instantly and 
may be used as a public address system. 


PARAMUS, NEW JERSEY 


Export Division: 





Canadian Division: 


25 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


A PROVEN 
RECORD IN 
DISC RECORDING 








PRESTO 
ORANGE LABEL 


discs bring your 
recordings a new 
measure of fidelity, 
performance and 
long life. Perfect 
complement to the 
K-10 recorder. 


‘ 


Walter P. Downs, Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION RECORDING EQUIPMENT AND DISCS 


1] 











FOR YOUR SUMMER COURSES 


Improving the Child’s Speech 
By VIRGIL A. ANDERSON 
Author of Training the Speaking Voice 


This clear, non-technical book dealing with childhood speech 
problems has already gained wide adoption as a college text. 
In addition to diagnosing common difficulties, it provides 
specific techniques for correcting speech and voice irregulari- 
ties in the early stages. 

“The book is authoritative and well-written. It promises 
to be welcome as an addition to the limited number of speech 
correction books written specifically for classroom teachers.” 
—Ernest C. Fossum, Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders. 

348 pp. 1953 College edition $4.00 
Trade edition $5.50 


Basic Public Speaking 
By PAUL L. SOPER 


“Mr. Soper has written . . . a highly usable text . . . He 
presents his ideas in an interesting, clear, and logical fashion. 
The exercises and illustrative material have been judiciously 
selected. The size and scope of the book seem to be consistent 
with the objectives of a beginning course.”—WILLIAM Work, 
Department of Speech, Michigan State Normal College. 


415 pp. Illustrated 1949 College edition $3.85 
Trade edition $5.50 


OF RELATED INTEREST 


The Oxford Book of English Talk 


Compiled by James Sutherland 


This fascinating book provides a record of English as it was 
and is spoken, from the fifteenth century to the present. The 
authentic and idiomatic conversations were taken from every 
available source of recorded speech, from personal diaries to 
courtroom transcripts. 


478 pp. 1953 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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TEACHING SPEECH 
in the Secondary School 


By Kart F. Rosinson, Northwestern Unversity. Second Edition, Jam- 
ary 1954. 448 pp. $4.25. 
Designed for the use of students now training to become directors 
of speech activities in high schools, as well as teachers in service. 
The problems of organization and direction of individual and 
group work are covered in considerable detail. The text has been 
revised throughout. 


AMERICAN SPEECHES 


Edited by WAYLAND MAXFIELD PARRISH and MAriE HocuMutTH, both of 

the University of Illinois. Ready, Spring 1954. About 576 pp. 6 x 814”. 

About $4.75. 
Introductory articles on the study of speeches and an analysis of 
Lincoln’s First Inaugural Address, followed by the texts (in most 
instances, complete) of addresses by Jonathan Edwards, Patrick 
Henry, Thomas Jefferson, Daniel Webster, William Ellery Chann- 
ing, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Abraham Lincoln, Wendell Phillips, 
George William Curtis, Carl Schurz, Robert G. Ingersoll, Henry 
W. Grady, Booker T. Washington, Woodrow Wilson, Theodore 
Roosevelt, William Jennings Bryan, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


A HISTORY AND CRITICISM OF 
AMERICAN PUBLIC ADDRESS, Vol. III 


Edited, for the Speech Association of America, by MArie Hocr™Mutn, 
University of Illinois, W. N. BricANce, Wabash College, and DoNALD 
BRYANT, Washington University. Ready, Summer 1954. About 512 pp. 
614x914”. About $7.50. 
Includes articles on Historico-Rhetorical Criticism (Marie Hoch- 
muth), Susan B. Anthony (Doris Twitchell), ‘(Thomas Hart Benton 
(Norman Mattis), William E. Borah (A. E. Whitehead), George 
William Curtis (Carroll Arnold), Clarence Darrow (Martin 
Maloney), Harry E. Fosdick (Robert D. Clark), Alexander Hamil- 
ton (Bower Aly), Lucius Q. C. Lamar (Dallas Dickey), Dwight L. 
Moody (Robert B. Huber), Franklin D. Roosevelt (Ernest Brand- 
enberg and Waldo Braden), and Theodore Roosevelt (Richard 
Murphy). 


LONGMANS, GREEN and COMPANY, Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
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YOU AND YOUR SPEECHES 


By E. C. BUEHLER 


Professor of Speech and Drama 


University of Kansas 


A FAVORITE 
among 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Motivates both Student 
and Teacher 


A sound, practical approach 


A student centered book 


OVER 200 
HIGH SCHOOL 
and 
COLLEGE ADOPTIONS 


Fourth Printing 


270 Pages Price $3.00 


1950 Revised Edition 


THE ALLEN PRESS 


LAWRENCE KANSAS 








TPs. 


Theatre Production Service 









Exerything for he Tite 


Traveler Rigging 
Tracks Scenery 
Stage Ourtains Paints 
Cycloramas Brushes 
Spot Lights Hardware 


Border Lights Make Up 
Footlights Gelatins 
Follow Spots Sound 

Switchboards Effects 






Working 

Models 
Specifications 
Consultation 
Plans 


Please Write for Catalog 


45 WEST 46TH ST. NEW YORK 86 
CIRCLE 5-5870 














BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech and 
Dramatic Art 


Peoria, Illinois 


Study Speech at Bradley University, 
Peoria, Illinois 


Summer Session, 1954 
June 9 to July 15 


Graduate and Undergraduate courses 
leading to degrees B.A., B.S., and 
M.A. 


Special features: 
Public School Speech Therapy 
Speech Clinic House 
Workshop in Speech Education 
Week of June 14-18-1 credit hour 
Lectures, demonstrations, and ob- 
servations 


Graduate scholarships and assistant- 
ships. Stipends up to $1800. Avail- 
able September, 1954. 


For further information write: 


Clara K. Mawhinney, Chairman 


Speech and Dramatic Art Department | 
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Public Speaking For College Students 


A Second Edition 
practical Lionel Crocker, Denison University 
This widely used text 
approach ab = 4 a full, clear presentation of public speaking prin- 
®is in the rhetorical tradition from Aristotle and Cicero 
to through today. 


® holds the student’s interest with illustrations related to 


. his environment 
public ) 


speaking A Workbook in 
Public Speaking for College Students 


A . Lionel Crocker, Denison University 
merican Keyed to Professor Crocker’s own text and to eight other 
leading speech texts, this well-organized workbook 
Book ® provides an efficient way of making assignments clear to 


the student. 
® helps the student in the composition as well as the de- 


Company livery of speeches. 


COLLEGE DIVISION ® 55 FIFTH AVENUE ® NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
Cincinnati - Chicago - Boston - Atlanta - Dallas - San Francisco 

















The Department of Speech 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Degrees offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., M.Ed., D.Ed., and Ph.D. 


Summer Sessions: June 8-25; June 28-August 6; and 
August 9-27. 


Graduate Assistantships at $710, $1300, and $1890. 


WRITE TO 


Dr. Robert T. Oliver, Head, Department of Speech, 
The Pennsylvania State University, State College, Penna. 




















Lippincott Textho.oks 
in Speech 


A DRILL MANUAL FOR IMPROVING 
SPEECH---Revised 


Brigance and Henderson 


THE SPEECH PERSONALITY---Revised 


Murray 


PRACTICAL DEBATING 


Courtney and Capp 


PLAY PRODUCTION: THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 


Hewitt, Foster, and Wolle 
* examination copies are available 


3. B. Lippincott Company 


Chicago Philadelphia 
Atlanta Dallas Toronto 
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They hear and see 





what you’re saying with Chromovox’ 


Synchronized ear training is essen- 
tial in all speech therapy and there’s 
no better way to provide this than 
through the medium of Chromo- 
VOX. 

Moving illuminated tapes, boldly 
lettered with words and pictures, 
capture and hold the handicapped 
child’s interest. Simultaneously, the 
teacher speaks the words or phrases 
through the Chromovox high- 
compression audio system, com- 
plete with matched headsets and 
dynamic microphone. Children 
learn faster because Chromovox has 
their complete attention—they’re 
more interested for longer periods. 


DivistoOn 


Giixevrewvey4 
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Bright flashing color signals 
quickly call attention to mistakes in 
breath, voiced and nasal sounds. 
Signals help portray proper syllable 
length in compound words too. 

Three basic educational tapes 
are included in the initial purchase 
price of each Chromovox. 37 more 
reels, covering a wide range of sub- 
jects, are available. There are spe- 
cial drill reels for non-fluent speech, 
aphasia, and other difficulties. 

Send for the booklet “Voice 
through Color.” It tells the com- 
plete story of Chromovox. Also ask 
about 15-DAY FREE TRIAL 
OFFER. 


Caledonia 


Electronics & Transformer Corp 
Caledonia, N Y 

















“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


NEW PRINTING, with ADDENDA 


And 


Thomas A. Knott 
Late Professor of 
English in the 
University of Michigan 


By 
John S. Kenyon 


Professor of the 
English Language 
in Hiram College 











e@ This phonetic pronouncing dictionary now serves for the speech of 
the United States, a purpose comparable to that served for Southern Brit- 
ish English by Professor Daniel Jones’s English Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body of common words in use in 
America. Having in mind the needs of students, the editors have included 
many American proper names and many historical and literary names. 


e@ This dictionary deals soley with pronunciation, which is indicated 
by the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association. More than 
half of these symbols are the ordinary letters of the English alphabet or 
familiar variations of them. 


538 Pages—Size, 6% x 9 x 1% inches— 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


Publishers of Merriam-Webster Dictionaries 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second Edition 
WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
Webster’s Geographical Dictionary 
Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms Webster’s Biographical Dictionary 

















The 





ELECTRIC 
SONA-GRAPH* 





(0 (ee (pemmenes Queet Romer 2: Ber! s00r eterna (hr paneng sehetee 
a eed te mmetye) Scent ats wet te mist (ee freqeences 
ond eR EEE wD Oe EEE ees = Ming Pee, ame 
Cl td Ee i 


A chs wt an adylt ... a man of & woman eee 
an Amerwean or an Enghshman—all speat a certain word Thew pay yh ne by Bp nt is used in this 


voune: differ qreath Yeu leseners undersiand the word at once me mes ee ee ee 
What are the compnon factor: ia speech which convey thu infor nase — 
mauon to the hearer's brawn’ 


Research... 


Bell «semusts are searching for the bey Once ducovered, ix 
cowld lead to new clecencal syseems Obedient in new ways wo the 
spoken word. saving ume and moncy im telephony 


*Based on original de- 
velopment of Bell Lab- 
oratories. Engineered 
and Manufactured by 
Kay Electric 


Chuct wol w the research & the sound spe. wograph whach 
Bell Teiephoee Laboratories developed w make speech vusibie 
Many bunds of persons record thew vowes. cach trying to dupe ate 
an checurx ally produced “mode! sound While thew wows patterns 
are muderd. « paralicl wwesmaeuce & made of the way human 
wacal cords. mouth, sose and throat produce speech 


Se 
bed e+ tet 


Thus. sremuse at Bell Laboratones dig deeply unto the funda 
mental of the way people walk. a that tomorrow's wlephone 





sywem may carry your vowe sull more efhcseou) —offering more ‘ OD DED ERS EDO 
value, keeping the com low | ow 





@) BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


me em brent) ee) me ree ame * memth ans mee heer 


The SONA-GRAPH 


A Sound spectrograph for the frequency 
analysis of audio energy in the range 
from 85 to 8000 cps. 


VIBRATION AND NOISE 34 OTHER KAY INSTRUMENTS 


A similar instrument, THE VIBRALYZER, for Audio, L.F., R.F., V.H.F., and 
U.H.F., are widely used in labora- 


is available for vibration and noise 
tories and manufacturing 


analysis, etc., in the frequency range 
from 5 to 4400 cps. ° 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
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KAY ELECTRIC COMPANY - 
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COLLEGE of (he GRIER | Sores Comaecrion 


CLINIC... graduate tuition 


SUMMER SESSIONS IN scholarships available 
BROADCASTING ... 
C A L | F O R N | A Workshop in Television 


with KTVU July 5 to 23 


e DRAMATIC ART... 
SPEECH DEP ARTMENT Columbia Theatre Summer 
‘ Company, June 21 to 
two five-week sessions August 7 
JUNE 21 to JULY 23 ORIGINAL SPEECH ... 
JULY 26 to AUGUST 27 General Speech and 


Speech Education 


For complete information and catalogue 


write now to 


Dr. Howard L. Runion, Chairman 
Department of Speech 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 


Stockton 4, California 














VITAL SPEECHES 


ieee — eines 


‘Tod ay ’S PROBLEMS 


AUTHORITIES 


The Best Expressions of Contemporary Thought 
The complete text of significant speeches 


Try one or more issues with your class this term. 


Keeps students abreast of the issues of the day 
Correlates speech class to balance of student’s curriculum 


GROUP RATES—ALL DELIVERED TO ONE ADDRESS 
FOUR MONTHS SUBSCRIPTION—EIGHT ISSUES 


10 to 24—$1.25 25 or more—$1.00 


SINGLE COPIES 
10 to 24—20c per copy, 25 or more—l5c per copy 


VITAL SPEECHES 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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YOUR students 
will ENJOY speaking 


when they gain confidence from MARGARET PAINTER’S 


EASE IN SPEECH 


Margaret Painter’s methods and her material 
have been conspicuously successful with high 
school students. Her informal presentation of 
fundamentals puts young people really at ease 
in all the ordinary speech situations of every- 
day life. 





~~ 


Third Edition COMING SOON 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 14 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA $& 
DALLAS 1 HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 











Michigan State College 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
Two Summer Sessions: June 22-July 30; June 22-August 20. 


Over fifty courses offered during summer sessions in Speech Correction, 
Hearirg Therapy, Theater, Oral Interpretation, Radio and Television 
and Public Address. 


Workshops and Institutes: 
Television Workshop, August 2-20. 
Childrens Theater Institute, August 2-20. 
Michigan High School Speech Institute, June 28-July 23. 


Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and Doctor of Education Degrees. 
Faculty of over thirty specialists in the various areas of Speech. 


Well equipped clinics, theaters, classrooms, radio studios, and television 
studios. Practical broadcasting over WKAR-AM, -FM, and -TV. 


Conferences: American Educational Theater Association, August 29-31. 
National Childrens Theater Conference and Workshop, 
August 23-28. 


Address Dr. Wilson B. Paul, Head 
Department of Speech 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


— 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Six Weeks Session—June 21 to July 31 
Four Weeks Session—August 2 to August 28 





Numerous courses will be offered in all divisions of the 

University, undergraduate and graduate 

Special features include courses, workshops, or seminars 

in Business Education, Consumer Education, Teaching 

Sciences in Elementary Schools, International Affairs, 

Industrial Arts, Human Nutrition, Driver Education, 

Educational Film Communication, Telecommunications, 

Family Life Education, Moral and Spiritual Values in 

Education. 

Faculty includes many distinguished professors. 
Reduced tuition rates are offered teachers, librarians, 
and ministers in active service. 

Comfortable rooms are available on and near the campus 
Summer Cliniate is delightful. 
Organized social, cultural, and recreational activities are 


provided. 
For BULLETIN Write TO DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 7, California 








“I like the approach through everyday 
speech in a democracy, especially for 
young people today. I also like the style 
of writing, which neither talks down to 
high school students nor over their heads. 
The illustrations are very attractive, too. 
There is no doubt that the suggestions 
on preparing a speech are the most prac- 
tical to be found in any similar textbook 
today.” 


american speech 


Third Edition 


by 
HEDDE and BRIGANCE 





J. B. Chicago 


Philadelphia 


LIPPINCOTT Atlanta 
COMPANY b eovod 
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THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


IOWA CITY 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


1954 SUMMER SESSION 
June 15 to August 11 


ACTIVE PROGRAMS IN ALL DIVISIONS 


WORKSHOPS 
High School Teachers Workshop 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Television, Radio, Film 
Public Discussion 


Dramatic Art and Theatre and Opera Production 
REGULAR COURSES leading to A.B., A.M., Ph.D. degrees. 


RESEARCH PROGRAMS IN ALL DIVISIONS 


For information about specialized studies in each division write to the 
professor in charge: 


PHONETICS AND SPEECH LABORATORY 
Dr. James F. Curtis, Professor in Charge 


Pusiic SPEAKING AND DIscussIoN 


Dr. Orville A. Hitchcock, Professor in Charge 


DrAMATic ART AND UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Dr. Edward C. Mabie, Professor in Charge 


SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND AUDIOLOGY 
Dr. Wendell Johnson, Professor in Charge 


TELEVIsION, RapIo, Fitm 
Dr. H. Clay Harshbarger, Professor in Charge 


For general information address inquiries to the Registrar, and to the head 
of the department, E. C. Mabie, 10 Schaeffer Hall, State University of Iowa, 
lowa City, Iowa. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
of the 


Louisiana State University 


: Offers a Well Rounded Curriculum in Speech 
leading to the A.B., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees 


and Embracing the Areas of 





1. Drama, including 
Acting, Directing, Dramatic Literature, Scenery, Lighting, Stage Design, 
Costume, History and Theory of the Theater, Playwriting 
2. Interpretation, including 
History and Theory of Interpretation 
3. Phonetics and Voice Science, including 
Linguistic Geography, General Linguistics, Modern Linguistic Theory 
4. Public Address, including 
British and American Oratory, Classical Rhetoric, Debate, Conference Speak- 
ing, Speech in Industry, Discussion 
Speech Psychology and Education 
Radio 
Speech Pathology and Correction, including 
Audiology, Diagnostic Techniques, Clinical Therapeutics, Problems of the 
Exceptional Child 


Now 


Summer Term, June 7—August 7, 1954 
Fall Registration, September 14 to 16, 1954. 


For Information write: C. M. Wise, Department of Speech, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 











A WELL-COSTUMED SHOW 
ISA 


WELL-RECEIVED SHOW 


Very Often a Few Dollars 


in, 
seve AT/TS BEST / 


one of the... 


LARGEST, OLDEST, 
MOST POPULAR 














SUMMER hbo a" . “ 
PLAYHOUSES mt “aR ae ceca -— 
IN AMERICA ake or break a ow. ring 





your Costume Problems to the 








2ist Year Opens June 30 

IF YOU HAVE in your 
classes, a student of excep- 
tional talent for the theatre, 
we can help him or her, as we 
have 2,500 others. 
Send for (1) “RESULTS!” a book 
listing hundreds whom we have helped 
in their professional careers in theatre, 
radio and television. (2) THE 1954 
SUMMER CATALOGUE (3) LET- 
TERS OF TRIBUTE from Speech 
Teachers throughout America. 


uth Drama Festival 


Priscilia Beach Summer Playhouse 
(at the Gateway of Cape Cod, at historic) 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
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150 Experts of the 


* 


WESTERN COSTUME CO. 


5335 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


“Ask the Director, who works with us.” 


P.S. Read Americas’ Most Exciting 
Company Newspaper, 


“THE CLOTHES LINE” 




















FOR THE BEGINNING SPEECH COURSE 


PRACTICAL 
PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


Eugene E. White 
Clair R. Henderlider 





Dealing with the principles and 
practices which are basic to the 
study of speech preparation and 
delivery, this book is written in a 
concise, informal and lively style. 
Academically solid, but containing 
practical information, each of the 
four major sections of the book (I 
Developing the Proper Attitudes; 
II Preparing the Speech; III De- 
livering the Speech; [V Adaptin 
Basic Techniques to Various fauk 
Situations) is prefaced by an out- 
line and each chapter is followed 
by a brief summary. 


1954 365 pp. $3.50 


FOR METHODS COURSES IN 
TEACHING SPEECH 


This book discusses the problems 
involved in teaching speech funda- 
mentals, the relationships of speech 
to secondary education and the 
principles of evaluation of student 
effort. Major emphasis is placed 
upon the immediate problems of 
teaching the specific forms of 
speech, and more than the usual 
amount of space is devoted to dra- 
matic arts. Radio, TV, motion pic- 
ture appreciation, and the assembly 
program are given careful attention. 


1953 487 pp. $4.75 


TEACHING 
SPEECH 
IN 
HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Willard J. Friederich 
Ruth A. Wilcox 





60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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LIGATING 
makes the difference ! 


cs SPOTLIGHTS 


FLOODLIGHTS 
FOOTLIGHTS 
SWITCHBOARDS 
PROJECTED EFFECTS 
GELATIN and 
ACCESSORIES 





aN = ie 


OR 


rental | stage lighting 


quotations 
furnished 
at no charge 


upon requeat 





55 W. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
RAndolph 6-8790 











DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


1954 SUMMER SESSION 


June 25-August 20 


DecrReEES: Bachelor’s—Master’s—Doctor’s 


STAFF: Professors Borchers, Dietrich, Ewbank, Haberman, 
Weaver; Associate Professors Arnold, Curvin, Gard; 
Assistant Professors Brembeck, Buerki, Gauger; Lec- 
turers Bylsma, Bruce, Chworowsky, Pettit, Phair, 
Stanley, Suliver, Wright. 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS in: Rhetoric and 
Public Address; Drama and Interpretation; Speech 
Pathology and Audiology; Speech Pedagogy; Sciences 
Basic to Speech; Radio and Television. 


RADIO AND [TELEVISION WORKSHOPS AND RESEARCH at: WHA- 
AM-FM and WHA-TV. 


CLINICAL TRAINING in: Hearing Rehabilitation, Cerebral 
Palsy, Delayed Speech, Cleft-palate Speech, and Stut- 
tering. 


‘THEATRE PROGRAM in: Acting, Staging, Lighting, Costuming, 
and Make-up. 


INSTITUTES AND CONFERENCES in: Creative Writing, Forensics 
and Public Speaking, Speech Correction, Drama and 
Interpretation. 


LAKESIDE RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. 


For bulletins and information address 


Professor F. W. Haberman, Secretary, Department of Speech, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


B.S., B.A. M.S., M.A., Ed.D. 
University enrollment: 13,700 
All buildings and classrooms air-conditioned 


115 courses in Speech, Drama, Radio, TV 
Full program of speech and drama activities 
KU : First educational TV station 


Summer Session: June 7-July 17; July 19-August 28 
Institute for High School Students; July 19-30 


Write to Otis M. Walter, Chairman 


























Two New Publications .. . 


A SPEECH PROGRAM FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Prepared by a committee of SAA in cooperation with the Na- 


tional Association of Secondary School Principals. 
Price $1.50 


1954 DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS OF SAA 


Lists members alphabetically and geographically. Contains in- 
formation concerning training and major fields of interest. 
Includes list of chairmen of departments and check list of 


books, equipment and supplies in speech. 
Price $1.50 


Address orders and inquiries to: The Executive Secretary, Speech 
Association of America, 12 East Bloomington Street, Iowa City, Iowa. 
We pay postage if check accompanies order. 
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Two New Speech texts 





HISTORY OF | 


| SPEECH EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA 


Background Studies 


Prepared under the auspices of the 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


This book was prepared under the editorial direction of Kart R. 
WALLACE, and an editorial board composed of Warren Guthrie, 
Frederick W. Haberman, Barnard Hewitt, Harold Westlake, and 
Claude M. Wise. In a series of 28 essays, the text provides an over- 
view of the development of American speech practices in high 
schools, colleges, and private institutions from its classical English 
predecessors to the contemporary college theatre. The book is 
organized in three parts: “The Heritage,” covering the movement 
up to the 19th century; “Rhetoric, Elocution, and Speech,” tracing 
the changes in these terms through the goth century; and “The 
Educational Theatre,” which follows through to the development 
of the teaching of acting and the growth of dramatic schools. 

To be Published in May 

















Second Edition 


By DONALD C. BRYANT 
and KARL R. WALLACE 


Ihe new edition of this relatively brief and comprehensive text, 
which is focused on the practical how-to-do-it aspects of public 
speaking, contains several important changes. There are entirely 
new chapters on language, group discussion, and parliamentary 
procedure. The discussions of visual materials is now given a full | 
chapter. And an appendix offers speeches for study and analysis and_ | 
for practice in reading aloud. As before, the material is organized in 
a logical pattern, beginning with the basic essentials of speech- 
making, and progressing through the more detailed processes of 
investigation, organization, and development, to the study of 
delivery. The new edition is illustrated by halftones and charts. 
To be Published in April 


ORAL COMMUNICATION | 


| 
| 














Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
Publishers of THE NEW CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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INTRODUCIION TO 


RONALD publications 








RADIO AND TELEVISION 


DAVID C. PHILLIPS, University of Connecticut; JOHN M. GROGAN, 
William Esty Agency; and EARL H. RYAN, College of the City of New York 


READY IN APRIL—a comprehen- 
sive presentation of current practices, 
functions, and problems in both radio 
and television. Integrating the two 
media, the book points out differences 
and similarities between them. Net- 
work organization, station manage- 
ment, and radio and television tech- 
niques of production are taken up in 
detail, stressing operation of a typical 
large station. Offers practical advice 


on announcing, acting, programming, 
writing, directing, auditioning—from 
the wide personal experience of the 
authors. Contains a job inventory for 
radio and TV. Supplies background on 
functions and types of broadcasting, 
its development and regulation, basic 
equipment, technical facts, and audi- 
ence research. Includes ample illus- 
trative material, representative radio 
and television scripts. 466 pages. 


SPEECH CRITICISM 


The Development of Standards for Rhetorical Appraisal 


LESTER THONSSEN, College of the City of New York; 
and A. CRAIG BAIRD, State University of lowa 


BASED ON the concept that criticism 
should be as closely allied to speech as 
it has been to literature, this book sets 
forth a scholarly, well-organized body 
of material dealing with the tenets 
and standards by which speakers and 
speaking are evaluated. Showing prac- 
tical applications of critical theory, 
the authors set forth in an orderly, 
concise manner the fundamental prin- 


ciples of rhetorical criticism. The 
book’s extensive scope, analytical con- 
sideration of authorities in criticism 
from earliest times to the present, and 
its wide use of illustrative examples 
make it a useful reference source, as 
well as a valuable book for courses in 
rhetorical history, advanced speech 
composition, and the history and phi- 
losophy of public address. 542 pages. 














THE RONALD PRESS CO. e 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PLAYS 
. . . AMERICAN 


Edited by Richard A. Cordell, Purdue University. 
Third Edition. 329 pages. 


. . » BRITISH 


Edited by Richard A. Cordell, Purdue University ; and 
Frank W. Chandler, University of Cincinnati. Second 


Edition. 399 pages. 


. . BRITISH, AMERICAN, and CONTINENTAL 


Edited by Richard A. Cordell, Purdue University. 
Third Edition. 447 pages. 


15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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CHALLENGING 
Topics of the Day: 


REFERENCE SHELF 


The Reference Shelf sums up the pros and 
cons of the most challenging topics of the 
day. The editors reprint for you the actual 
comments of the best known speakers and 
writers on both sides of every explosive issue. 
To place a stimulating debate program at your 
finger tips, these editors search hundreds of 
periodicals for the stated opinions of recog- 
nized authorities. Their criteria for selection 
are: impartiality, readability, authoritative- 
ness. 


oon 2 5 


| 


Extra features are bibliographies and short 
“background” introductions for each topic. 


« 


Recent titles are: 
Presidential Election Reforms 
Television and Radio in American Life 
New Challenges to Our Schools 
Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 
Latin America in the Cold War 
U. S. and International Organizations 
Crisis in the Middle East 
Africa: The Racial Issue 
Aid, Trade, and Tariffs 


In preparation are: 
Freedom and Loyalty in Our Colleges 
The Censorship of Books 
The U. N. Today 


a 





Regarding Charges 


Six books make up a volume. Individual books are 
$1.75; while subscription to an entire volume is $7.00 
(in U.S., Canada; $10.00, Foreign) The publication 
schedule is irregular, five or six books being issued 
each year. The Reference Shelf is regularly listed 
in Industrial Arts Index and the Cumulative Book 
Index. All books mailed postpaid. 











THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF 
W ASHINGTON 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


® Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and 
M.A. degrees 


© Theatre library of more than 
19,000 volumes 


© Experimental Theatre and Opera 
Productions 


* Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week 
of the year 


® Children’s Theatre and Creative 
Dramatics Program 


® Marionette productions and radio 
programs 


® Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Har- 
rington, Robert Gray, Kenneth 
Carr, Alanson Davis, Aurora 
Valentinetti, Agnes Haaga, 
Warren Lounsbury, James R. 
Crider, Vanick Galstaun, Ger- 
aldine Siks 


* Unsurpassed opportunities for 
training and experience in all 
phases of the theatre 


For further information, address 


Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 
School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 








BIOLINGUISTICS 


The Biological Interpretation 
of Language, Speech and Song 


Part 1-A. The Structures and Processes 
of Expression—from Embryo to Adult 


By 
Meader and Muyskens 





350 large 2-column pages, 14 tables, 
107 illustrations. $10 


For personal copies only: 
$8.75, cash with order 


RETURN PRIVILEGE 


HERBERT C. WELLER, Sc.D. 
Toledo Speech Clinic 


630 West Woodruff Ave. Toledo 2, Ohio 
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ADDRESS 


The Chairman 


Department of Speech 


Penal: Me ®la-liit- lhl ae. Cad 





Temple 

University 
Department of Speech 
and Dramatic Arts 
Announces 

new and expanded 


programs in 


SPEECH 
CORRECTION 
AND 
AUDIOLOGY 


COURSES—Phonetics, Fundamentals of 

Speech Correction, General Semantics, Stuttering 
Therapy, Voice and Articulation Disorders, 
Organic Disorders, Speech and Hearing, 

Aural Rehabilitation, Speech Reading, 


Clinical Practicums, Seminars 


TRAINING—A new Speech and Hearing Clinic 
on the Campus; A new Speech and Hearing 

Center at St. Christopher's Hospital for Children— 
Both under the direction of the Department 


DEGREES—Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science (Education) 
Master of Arts 

Master of Education 


State Certification Programs 


Clinical assistantships (Graduate Level) available 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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IMPROVE YOUR SPEECH 


Pocket Guides to Speech Practice 


by DOROTHY MULGRAVE 
Professor of Education 
New York University 


Pocket Guide 1—“Preparing for an 
Oral Examination”—contains a com- 
plete analysis of the procedure of 
the oral examination for teaching or 
supervisory licenses. 


Pocket Guide 2—“Correcting a Lisp” 
—contains carefully graded practice 
material for correcting a lisp. 


Pocket Guide 3—“Correcting Common 
Errors”—contains carefully graded 
practice material for correcting com- 
mon errors in the production of t, d, 
n, 1, ng, and other sounds. 


All in convenient pocket size 


Price: $1.00 each 
For High School or College Classes 


Mail Orders only to 


DOROTHY MULGRAVE 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 

















IONEER 
WOMEN ORATORS 


Rhetoric in the 
Ante-bellum Reform Movement 


LILLIAN O'CONNOR. Ringing from 
the pages of this book are the voices of 
the first women (27 of them, in the 
vears from 1828 to 1861) who spoke 


publicly in a United States that had not 
yet recognized the right of women to 
say anything on public issues. The 


background of each woman is studied 
and what she had to say carefully ex- 
amined. Here are the struggles of the 
first female orators—the methods, the 
logic, the ethics, the emotions that in- 
fluenced them. 

$3.75 


Columbia University Press, N. Y. 27 














Department of Speech and Dramatic Art 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


DEGREES: B.A., BSc. in Edn., M.A. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1954 
Long Term: June 9-July 30 (9 cr. hrs.) 
Short Term: June 9-July 16 (6 cr. hrs.) 


ACADEMIC YEAR, 1954-55 
First Semester: Sept. 15-Febr. 4 


Second Semester: 


COURSE AREAS 


® General Speech 
® Public Address 
© Theatre 


Febr. 7-June 10 


SPECIAL SUMMER FEATURES 

® Theatre Workshop for Directors of Dramatics 

® Seminar in Problems in Teaching Speech and 
Debate in Secondary Schools 


® Radio ® High School Speech Institute June 9-27 


® Speech Therapy 
® Hearing Rehabilitation 


® Children’s Speech Clinic, June 14-July 9 
® Theatre and Radio Productions 


A limited number of graduate assistantships are available 


For further information write: 
Dr. Leroy T. LAAsE, Chairman 


Department of Speech and Dramatic Art 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


























Published in April... 
a new beginning text by a 





noted speaker and teacher... 





DYVAM |C COMMUNICATION 


by MILTON DICKENS 


Chairman of the Speech Department 
University of Southern California 





A lively, informal and eminently practical text 


presenting speech fundamentals in terms of the 
student's own experience. 





125 carefully chosen illustrations, each 
crystallizing a key concept. 


448 Pages Probable Price $4.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE and CO., New York I7, NY. 
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Expert and Comprehensive 





Philippi’s 


STAGECRAFT AND 
SCENE DESIGN 


The volume is expertly written and compre- 
hensive in its treatment. ... . Among the out- 
standing chapters are Chapter IV, “Color 
and Paint,” and Chapter VIII, “Stage Prop- 
erties.”’ The first presents a clear explanation 
of color principles and follows through with 
a useful application of these principles to 
scene painting. The latter, ‘Stage Proper- 
ties,’’ although somewhat detailed in discus- 
sion of period furniture, is a welcome addi- 
tion to most texts on stagecraft. 


A definitely rewarding feature of the book is 

the excellent illustrative drawings which are 

used to help students visualize procedures. 

. The Appendix is unusually valuable. 

It includes a complete Glossary of ‘Terms, a 

list of Sources of Supply, and an adequate 
bibliography. 

The Southern Speech Journal 

December, 1953 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas 1 San Francisco 5 
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Department 
1954 Summer Term of 


July 6 - Aug. 14 Speech and Drama 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
sa CORNELL 


¢ RHETORIC AND PUBLIC 
SPEAKING UNIVERSITY 
¢ DRAMA AND THE Bek, 
THEATRE Ithaca, New York 





e SPEECH TRAINING AND 
PHONETICS 


Address Inquiries to: 


H. D. Albright, Chairman 











| 





SPEECH THERAPY 


FOR THE 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


SARA STINCHFIELD HAWK 





“A real contribution to anyone who works with multiple-handicapped 
children.”—Quarterly Journal of Speech 


“A thoroughly prepared book by an experienced worker.”—The Nervous 
Child | 


“Useful to speech clinicians and to all. regardless of their profession, who 
may be concerned with physically handicapped persons, particularly chil- | 
dren.”—Journal of the American Medical Association 


$4.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


STANFORD CALIFORNIA 




















UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


SPEECH DRAMA 
Programs of study leading to B.A and M.A. degrees in 


Public Address Speech Rehabilitation 
Speech Education Drama and Interpretation 


Two Summer Terms: June 14-July 20, July 21-August 24 


Visiting John V. Irwin, and Leon C. Mulling, Speech Rehabilita- 
tion and Audiometry; Rex E. Robinson, Public Address; 


staff: Ethelyn Pauley, Theatre. 


Special Annual production of Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, first 
f . term 
eatures: Annual outdoor Shakespearean drama, second term 
Sixth Annual Program in The Creative Arts 
Seventh Annual High School Speech Institute, June 20- 
July 16 
Graduate scholarships and fellowships available for both summer session 
and academic year which begins September 20 


For information, write Prof. Leslie L. Lewis, Chairman, Department of English and 
Speech, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 











Study in Boston this Summ ere, 


EMERSON COLLEGE | 


Established 1880 Nationally Accredited 


SUMMER SESSION: July 6-Aug. 13 


Professional Teacher Training: 


WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES Courses in Education, English, Dra- 
ma, Speech Therapy, Radio and 











ee for Pr Television | 

e Administrators @ Teachers | 

e Parents e Nurses Graduate Work: | 

in Leading to M.A. degree in Speech | 

Education, Speech Therapy, and 

CEREBRAL PALSY Drama. | 

AUDIOLOGY —_—_—_—_- 

SPEECH METHODS Small classes provide for maxi- 
TELEVISION mum development at Emerson 


Intensive practical courses on undergrad- College. 
uate and graduate level Write: Summer Session Direc- 


tor for Bulletin 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


130 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
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for drama students for introductory 


speech courses 

















THE ART AND 
TECHNIQUE OF 


PLAY DIRECTING 


By RUTH KLEIN, 
Brooklyn College 


179 pp. $2.00 


This is a brief handbook designed 
for the student of play directing 
and student practitioner. The 
book is simple, practical, and cen- 
tered around student and ama- 
teur productions, from which the 
illustrations are drawn. Striking 
a balance between the strictly 
theoretical and technical ap- 
proaches, the book describes and 
attempts to solve the problems 
with which the director must 
contend. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 


PLAY DIRECTING 
By ALEXANDER DEAN 
428 pp. $4.00 


The five principles of directing— 
composition, picturization, move- 
ment, rhythm, and pantomime— 
form the core of this practical 
theory of directing. 


ee su 


a large selection of college 
texts for radio and television 
courses. Write for latest cat- 
alogue. 








RINEHART & CO. 





GROUP THINKING 
AND CONFERENCE 
LEADERSHIP 


Techniques of Discussion 


By WILLIAM E. UTTER- 
BACK, Ohio State University. 
Explores the fundamental princi- 
ples involved in discussion situa- 
tions, including the community 
round table, the radio panel, the 
classroom, and the business con- 
ference. 248 pp. $2.50 


GROUP THINKING: 
A WORKBOOK 


By WILLIAM E. UTTER- 
BACK. A collection of sugges- 
tions and materials for discussion 
courses. Just published. 

77 pp. $1.00 


DECISION 
THROUGH DISCUSSION 


By WILLIAM E. UTTER- 
BACK. A manual of practical 
shop talk rather than theory, in- 
tended for those who are being 
called upon for the first time to 
lead small adult groups. 

64 pp. $.75 


SPEECH FOR 
EVERYDAY USE 


By ANDERSCH and STAATS. 
A beginning speech text that 
draws its illustrations from stu- 
dent activities and bases assign- 
ments on everyday speaking sit- 


uations. 218 pp. $2.75 
STUDENT’S WORKBOOK 
GUT ccsseossnbenisiikabiaaonesiiad $1.00 
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232 madison ave. n.y. I6 











Sr kECH 


A Handbook of Voice Training, Diction and Public Speaking 


By DOROTHY MULGRAVE 
(Prof. of Education, New York University) 
with chapters by 
WILBUR GILMAN and WILBERT PRONOVOST 


270 pp. Keyed to Standard Textbooks Index $1.50 


Here is a concise yet comprehensive survey of the whole field of speech, 
based on detailed analysis of principles and practice, and written in a non- 
technical manner for the beginning college student. It is completely up-to- 
the-minute as to content and bibliographical information, and it contains 
excellent practice material for speech and voice. 
Recommended for use as independent textbook or in conjunction with 
standard textbooks in— 
... Courses in Speech Arts (public speaking, debating, dramatics, interpretation, 
etc. 
~— ous in Speech Sciences (mechanics of speech and hearing, speech correc- 
tion, speech pathology, etc.) 
... Teacher Training Courses and Adult Study Groups. 


A TITLE IN THE FAMOUS COLLEGE OUTLINE SERIES—AVAILABLE 
AT COLLEGE BOOKSTORES OR 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 











The Department of Speech and Dramatic Art 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


offers courses leading to the following degrees: 


Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science in Education 
Master of Arts 

Plan I—With thesis 

Plan I1]—Without thesis 


Doctor of Philosophy 


EicHt WEEKS SUMMER SESSION OPENS JUNE 14. 


SUMMER SESSION STAFF: Bower Aly, Professor of Speech; H. Donovan Rhynsburger, Profes- 
sor of Speech; Charlotte G. Wells, Professor of Speech; Elmer L. Bladow, Associate 
Professor of Speech; Thomas L. Fernandez, Instructor in Speech; Robert Friedman, 
Instructor in Speech; Manuel I. Kuhr, Instructor in Speech; Frances Lea McCurdy, 
Instructor in Speech; G. B. Paxton, Instructor in Speech; Edward A. Rogge, Instruc- 
tor in Speech; Jay W. Sanders, Instructor in Speech: Roberta Roller, Speech Therapist, 
Lee's Summit Public Schools, Supervisor, Summer Speech Clinic for Children. 


CONFERENCE LecTuRERS: Professor Waldo W. Braden, Louisiana State University; Professor 
Edward Everett Dale, University of Oklahoma. 


Courses: Courses in drama, speech correction, audiology, phonetics, rhetoric, and public 
address available for upperclass or graduate credit. 


For AppITIONAL INFORMATION: Copies of the University of Missouri catalog, bulletin of 
the Graduate School, and Summer Session bulletin may be obtained from the 
Director of Admissions, University of Missouri. For other information write to the 
Department of Speech, 111 Switzler Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia. 
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Turn to 


THE MODERN LIBRARY 


THE RANDOM HOUSE LIFETIME LIBRARY 
THE MODERN LIBRARY COLLEGE EDITIONS 


For standard editions of drama, past and present. 


NINE PLAYS BY 


EUGENE O’NEILL 
Introduction by 
Joseph Wood Krutch. 


MLG 55 $2.45 


SIX MODERN AMERICAN 
PLAYS 
Introduction by Allan G. Halline. 


ML 276 $1.45 


SEVEN FAMOUS GREEK 
PLAYS 
Introduction by Whitney J. Oates 
and Eugene O’Neill, Jr. 
ML 158 $1.45 
(paperbound) T30 65 


SIX PLAYS BY MOLIERE 
Introduction by Francis Fergusson. 
ML 78 $1.45 
(paperbound T29 75 


SIXTEEN FAMOUS 
AMERICAN. PLAYS 
Edited by Bennett Cerf and 


Van Cartmell. 
MLG 21 $2.45 


THE COMPLETE GREEK 
DRAMA 
Edited by Whitney J. Oates and 
Eugene O'Neill, Jr. 


Two volumes, boxed $8.50 


FOUR PLAYS BY 
BERNARD SHAW 
Introduction by Louis Kronenberger. 


ML 19 $1.45 


SIX PLAYS BY 
CORNEILLE AND RACINE 
Edited by Paul Landis. 


ML 194 $1.45 


ELEVEN PLAYS BY 
HENRIK IBSEN 
Introduction by H. L. Mencken. 


MLG 18 $2.45 


EIGHT FAMOUS 
RESTORATION PLAYS 
Edited by Brice Harris. 


ML 287 $1.45 





For further information or catalogues, write to: 





RANDOM HOUSE, Inc. 


College Department 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Announcing! 


THE TEACHER SPEAKS 


by Seth A. Fessenden, Denver University; Roy Ivan Johnson, 
Chairman, Graduate Studies in Education, Denver University; 
P. Merville Larson, Chairman, Department of Speech, Texas Tech- 
nological College. 


Designed as both text and handbook for prospective and in-service 
teachers, this new book deals with the improvement of the teacher’s 
ability in typical speech situations involving both in-school and out-of- 
school responsibilities. Techniques are provided for the utilization of a 
wide variety of speech activities which are designed to enhance the total 
growth and adjustment of the pupil. 


Approx. 384 pages 554""x 834” Published April 1954 


Popular Text! 


THE ART OF GOOD SPEECH 


by JAMES H. McBURNEY, Dean of School of Speech, Northwest- 
ern University; and ERNEST J. WRAGE, Director of Basic 
Course in Speech, School of Speech, Northwestern University. 


An important emphasis throughout the book is that all speech must be 
based on the conversational norm. The authors emphasize that the char- 
acteristics of informal conversation—sincerity, immediacy, personal 
warmth, friendliness, consideration for the listener—are also basic to 
formal public speaking. This text also points out the importance of 
speech in democratic society, by contrast with speech in an authoritarian 
society, such as Russia and Nazi Germany. 


584 pages 554""x 834” Published May 1953 


Send for Your Copies Today 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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UNIVERSITY 2 MICHIGAN 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 





DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts Master of Arts Doctor of Philosoph 
Bachelor of Science Master of Science Doctor of Science m 





@ Pustic SPEAKING AND RueToricaL Criticism: Fundamentals of 
Kimrses Speaking, Public Speaking, Discussion 


‘orum, Theory Argumentati 

Public Speaking (2 courses), pt ope! Public Address, 

(2 courses), Studies in Argumentation and Discussion, Classical and Medieval Rhetor- 

me I a neue Dramatic Interaretation, Shakespearean 

(2 courses) @ INTERPRETATION: to tic Inter 

Characterization, Study of Characterization in Modern Drama, 

ern Poetry, Theory of Oral Reading © THearer: Theater Ap Stinory af 

the Theater, Elements of Play Production, Fundamentals of Fundamentals 

of Directing, Fundamentals of Makeup, Character Portrayal, Historical Styles of Acting, 
Lighting, Scene Design, Directing and Producing, and Costume 

tory (2 courses), Community Theater, Studies in Theater History (2 courses), Period 

Scene Design, Production of Period Plays, Seminar in Dramatics * RADIO AND 

vision: Introduction to B Radio Speaking, Ralls eee 

Radio Dramatics, Direction of Programs, Stage and Radio Diction, W: 

Radio, Television Techniques, Radio Workshop, Radio and Television 

Policies, Seminar in Radio and Television © Srrecn Science: Introduction to 

Scientific Study of Speech, Bi Introduction to Phonetics, General Phonetics, 

Science of Speech Improvement, les of S Correction, Dynamic Phonetics, 

Individual Differences, Development of Speech Specificity, y of Speech Disorders, 

Methods of Speech Diagnosis, Hearing and Audiometry, Hearing Rehabilita 

netics, Acoustics of Speech, Aphasia © “herapy, a es 

Apparatus, a Seminar in Research } 
Correction, Practicum in Speech Therapy, Practicum in Diagnosis 

Practicum in Hearing Research and Thera eories of Hearing, Seminzr in 

netics (2 courses), Seminar in Speech Pathology, Seminar in Voice Science, Systematics 

of the Science of Language, Internship in Speech Correction, Seminar in Experimental 

Studies of Speech Science ©@ Pepacocy: Teaching of Speech Correction, Practice 

Teaching in Speech Correction, Teaching of S 

Teachers’ Workshop in Radio, Teachers’ Workshop i 

Speech Education, Methods of Research, Problems in the College Teaching ef 


@ DRAMATIC PropucTION—six full-| in 
Activities sh keane Soeteel 


and five in summer sessions with 
four student-directed experimental gh mf in regular session. @SrzecH CorrEc- 
Tion—an endowed forty-five room speech gga time year round with 
a staff of thirty; National Siena Cone wt staff of 33 ®@ 
equipped radio studios daily broadcasts over commercial stations ® DEBATE AND 
OratTory—intercollegiate contests in debate and oratory. 


Dates 1954 Summer Session—June 21-August 13 
First Semester, 1954-1955 ber 20-February 5 
Second Semester, 1954-1955—February 7-June 18 


For information address: 
G, E. Densmore, Chairman 


Department of Speech, University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


| 
| 
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The School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH 


The 1954 Summer Session 
.The Regujar Session: June 18-August 10 


The Six-Week Session: June 18-July 31 
| eUnderraduae and Graduate Degrees in Speech. 


aes of Instruction: Public Speaking, Interpretation, The- 
a Eouet Correction and Audiology, Speech 


WeSpeciat Features of tre 1954 Summer Session: A Credit-Bearing Sym- 


in & the Tea of Speaking and (Six Guest Lecturers; 
; An Advanced Course 


ate 1% ed B ‘parton: Semin to Thee ~ 
ision; redit-Bearing 

tutterer (Ten Visiting Lecturers); Intensive Beatorine D Reheiet 
itation Pro, Workshop in Children’s Theatre and Creative Dra- 
matics; - Puli Reading Hours. 


tips Vales Summer Theatre’with Crews and Casts from the Summer 
7 13th Annual Television Institute in Collaboration with the National 
Company—a Six-Week Program. 


*D e 24th Annual High SchoolInstitute in Speech—Sections in Theatre, 
and Public Spesking and Debate? 


~¥e The Speech and Ey Clinics in Operation throughout the Summer. 


| A FRIENDLY CAMPUS ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


~ For information address: 
James H. McBurney, Dean, School of Speech 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 











